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ESSAY    11^ 

TH£  LI^ERAftV  liez  OF  DR.  HA^KESWOaTR. 


J. 


OBV  HAW)u^v6EtH  was  bora  in  the  year 
-I719;  his  paieiits  were  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  liie^  he  fifequented  the  meeting 
of  Mr.  Brsdburyy  a  celebrated  preacher  of  hdi 
sect  ,  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
LaWy  and  placed  as  irkired  clerk  with  Mr.Har- 
-wood,  an  attorney  in  the  Poultry.  Soon  dis- 
gusted, however,  with  his  employment,  he  d»- 
fterted  it  for  the  moie  precarious,  though  mote 
pleasing,  occupation  of  literature. 

In  what  mode,  or  at  what  school^  he. was 
qualified  for  the  puisuit  which  he  had  now 
adopted,  is  not  known.    Sir  John  Hawkins  has 

TOL.  V.  ^  • 


£      literArt  lifs  of  or.  havkesworth. 

iJfirmed,  that  he  was  ''  a  man  of  fine  parts,  but 
no  learning:  his  iVadlng,'^ h»  declares,  **  had  been 
irregular  and  desultory:  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquiredt  he  b3^  the  hdp  of  a  good  nkmoiy 
retained,  so  that  it  was  ready  at  every  call ;  but 
on  no  subject  bad  he  ever  feumsd  any  •  system, 
AIL  of  ethics  that  he  knew,  he  had  got  from 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Epistles;  he  had  read 
the  m'odem  French  writers,  and  more  particularly 
the  poets ;  and  with  the  aid  of  KeilFs  Introduction, 
Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  other  such  common 
books,  had  attained  such  an  insight  into  phyi^cs, 
afi^  enabled  him  to  talk  on  the  subject*  lu  the 
more  valuable  branches  of  learning  he  was.defi- 
cient/'*  <         / 

There  is^reasoii  to  thinL  that  thi»  aecoitait>diiMB 
|W)t 'do.  justice  Ua  diio  acquirenMolGi  o£  HawdSes- 
i«torth,and'that«veinfat  the  agei  of.tweatpfiye}  he 
iMid  obtain«d  na  small: reputation,  as. a  .li^rat^ 
character ;  for  at  this  period^ namely,/ in.  the  .yessc 
lf44,  he  wais  engaged^  by  -the  editoiLo£  the.G«i^ 
tl#maR^8<-  Ma^^azitie^  to  succeed  JokftSMs  im.tlie 
eompilementgfidie  PaffiiamcntaiDy  D«bate(4  then 
4sem0d.a  v«ry  impavtanl:  part^of  ttiatiinteiesdng 
miscellany. 

To  Mr«  Uiiban^s  pagegi  la»  v{a»  Jor  ^Ibur  yoars^ 
fi^f  »jpoeftai/coatnbatorii^dori^thefi0aat«»e'af 

^fiatrkSns'iLifeof  JohiuoD/p.  25t.      ' 


Gretnlkyond  of  Hhpomsiii  tfiii^  woi^  the  foIl^\nng 
c^ataldgue  has  been  giS«?n  by  Mf .  Dun^^mb^.  For 
174!6,  the  Beyil  Pamfer,  a  Tal^;  tttb  CH«fe^  Pei'- 
cee;  Epistle  to  the  King  of  Pru^ia;  Lirie^'to  the 
ftev.  Mr.  Layng;''  and'  to  t)r.  WaHittrfoh,  on  a 
scHcs  of  theoh%ibai  incjuiri^ ;  a  Thbti^t  frbni 
Mbi^cus  Atitoninirs,'and  tire  Sroarf.  For  17^7] 
the  Afccidient;  Atitj^  Phifdsbphjr;  Death  of 
ArachBe;  Chambnt .  arid  Hbnbdui^;  Origin  of 
Xldttbt;  Lifb;  an  Ode;  Iihe»  to  Hbp^;  Winter, 
atf  Ode;  and  tHfe  Esrperiiiifent,  a  Tale.  For 
1748,  the  Midsummer  Wish ;  Solitude ;  thfe'Twa 
Doves;  a  Fable,  and  Antuihn;  Fof  1749;  Pover- 
ty Insi^ked;  Re^on  allotted  tk>  Old  Maids ;  th^ 
Nyhiph  at  her  Toilet;  God  is  Loi^e,  and  Chloe^s 
Sdtilofjuy. 

Several  of  liiese*  little  pfodtictidns;  the  occa«* 
8160^1  ainusement'  of  his  leisure,  ate  elegant  and 
pleasing-;  but,  like  Johnsbri,  the  powers  of  htaP 
imagimttidn^ie  in  a  mufchUgfa^r  dh^  displayed 
in^tiis'pme idianin  Lis  veise* 

The  domestic 'ctrcumf/tadc^  of  otiir'auttidT,  sti 
thispeHod,aitHttle'kiiDirn^  and  it  is  remat'kable,' 
tlwtnot<me of  hiii' relations,  or  literary  friends/ 
has^thott^t  it  nicesaaacfy" to  preserve  or  record  tW. 
events  Df  his  iife»"  His'p^cdmi^i^  r^ottrcesj  dtr- 
iogthi&^eariy  cbiineitidii  with'thte  G^dfltenan's  MIbl^- 
g^in^  aieintf^bM^'  to  'hsx^i^  b&ii^y^  'ioA^^i 


4        LITERA&T  LITE  Of  DR.  RAWKlSWOXtlT. 

nor  were  't&eyr  probably  immediately  or  roHck 
cnlaigad  l^  his^niatrimoQial  conntectibn,' for  hh 
igiSe  kqpt  a  boarditig-«chool  for  ybnng  ladies  at 
Bropley  in  Kent.    ,  '    ' 

^  The  iii^iidship  of  JcAmsoRi  bowevdr,  ^ais  of 
iMftential  service  Ito  bim ^  throug^thls  nicdit^'  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  emitlent  scholars; 
and  it  speaks  bt^ly  in  favour  of  his  literary 
talents,  that  when  the  Club  in  Ivy-Lane  was  con- 
stituted, of  the  nine  members  which  originally 
iicMrmed  its  cipclf,  Hawkesworth  was  selected  by 
Jojbiscm  as  one. 

.  The  success  of  the  Rambler  as  soon  as  it  was 
coQected  into  volumes^  the  admiration  which  it' 
excited  in  the  breast  of  our  author,  and  die  wish, 
which  he  was  known  to  entertain,  of  pursuing 
ike  footsteps  of  Johnson,  induced  him^  in  the 
year  1752,  to  project  and  commence  a  Periodic* 
ca^  Paper,  under  the,  title  of  The  AnvEKTiTREit, 
^or  a  wo^k  of  tlus  kind  Hawkesworth  appears, 
in  many  respects,  to  have  been  w^l  qualified. 
His  lit^»tuve^  though  by  no  means  deep  or 
accurate,  was  degmt  and  various;  his  style  tras 
pushed,  his  imagination  anient ;  hjs  morals  were 
p^ireiaad  hepossessed  an  intimate  knowledgeof  tW 
vqfldii*  He  di4  not,  however,  attempt  liie  exec^ 
tif^  <^  his  ficheme,  unassisted  i  his  first  boaiijutor 
was  Off  Bioh«rd  Bathuist;  and  he  skKm  after,  i^' 


"  V  r 


"  *c  s  «/  *  •  t 


Dr.  Joseph  Wart<m.     The  lettct  Af  our  fffidtt 
mon^.^t,  ^.^^<  occ^iiony  aa  ^efwdoptng^ii'  a 

c(m8id^]n9^e^4%F!p9'^  P^^^  ^^  ^^  Adventaferi 
it  ]i9rill  ,1^  P^X^^pt^  in  this  plaee,  to  hiseit.        •>   '^ 

>  To  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jooeph  Wiucton. 
'  '-'  p«up  Sir,  f 

,1  PUgbt  to.. have  written  to  you  befoie  no^; 
but  X  Ought  to  do  many  things  which  I  do  not;^ 
nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from*  this 
letter;  for  being  desiwd  by  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  A4xenturer  to  look  out  for  another 
hand^  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose,  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist 
themy    with   nery   li|tle   interniptioii  of  your 


studies. 


''-.♦f- 


u 

}*'! 


Jhffy  .desure.yoD  to  engage  to  fucnish  one 
paper  js.  month^  .at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which 
you  may  veiy.^  readily  perform.  We  have  con-* 
sidered  that  a  paper  should  cooaist  of  pieces  of 
imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  <ysquasitiof»  of « 
literature.  The  part  which  depends  jon  the  • 
imag^natipp  js  very  well  supi^M>  as  you  will  t 
find  when  you  fead  the  paper;  for jdescriptions 
of  life^  tl^erc  i3  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with  ai| 
f^9thor  and  an  authoress;*   and  thia.province  of 

f  This  trsaty  was  ASTtr  exeoits^t 


ciiiicisni  a^d  literature  they  are  very  desirous  ia 
9ssiga  to  the  Conunentator  on  VirgiL 

*^  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected^  and 
Hhoi  the  li^t  post  will  bring  us  your  compliance.^ 
I  speaJk  as  one  of  the  fi^temity,  Ihough  I  hav€l 
no  part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a 
motto  ;*.but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends,t  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
third  united  to  them  will  not  be  denied  to. 
dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  obedient, 

^^  i^nd  most  humble  servant,  • 
"  Sam.  Johnson.*'! 

The  first  of  the  4^d3irenturcrs,  on  a  folio  •  sheet, 
wa£(  given  to  the  worid  on  November  the  7th; 
1753;  and  the  paper- was  continued  every  Tues^ 
day  and  Saturday,  until  Saturday,  the  9th  of 
March,  1754;  when  it  closed  with  N^  140, 
signed  by  Hawkesworth,  in  his  capacity  ef  £di* 
tor.  The  price  of  each  epas^  was  the  san|e  as  of 
the  Ramblers,  and  it  was  printed  for  Jr  Bayne, 
at  Pope's  Head,  in  Patemoster-Row. 

The  name,  the  design,  the.  conduct,  and  tiie 
execution  of;  ^^cn/y  numbers,,  of  the  A^lventurer,- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had,  at  this  time,  only  writtf?,f^  ^e  pjtpera 
Wld  the  profits  were  given  to  Dr.  Bathurst^ 
.  t  Haw&esworth  and  Bathurst. 


are  to  fee  ascribetl.  to  Hawkeswoith.  ^Tbe  st^le,' 
dtiring  its  circuliction  in  sqmrate  papers,  was ' 
very  extensive ;  aad,' when  thrown  into  volumes, 
four  cq)iousr  edrtions  passed  through  the  press  in 
little  more  than  eight  years. 

The  variety,  indeed,  the  fancy,  tte  taste,  and 
practical  morality,  which  die  pages  of  this  perio- 
dical paper  exhibit,  were  such  as  to  ensure 
popularity;  atid  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a 
whofle,  the  mdst  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the 
class  to  which -it  belongs. 

lb  his  essays  in  the  Adventurer  Hawkes- 
wt>rth  was,  in  fact,  indebted  for  his  fame,  and, 
ultimately,  his  fortune;  and,  as  they  ar6  the  most 
stal)ie  basis  of  his  reputiation,  a  more  minute  in- 
quiry into  their  merits  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  observe,  that  he 
formed-his  Style  on  that  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  he 
was  not,  however,  a  servile  imitator ;  his  compo- 
siiioh  has  more  ease  and  sweetness  than  the  model 
possesses,  and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for 
a  work,  one  great  object  of  which  is  popularity. 
Uehas  Itad  SLN&ei^e  sesqttipedalid  verbdy  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  mon(^onous  arrangement 
and  the  cumbrous  splendour  of  his  prototype, 
preserving,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  his  harr 
mony  of  cadence  and  vigour  of  cpnstriiction. 
Of  ebe  following  paragraphs  the  first  »ad  second 


fexhibit  a  style  elegant,  conect,  nervooA,  aad.  pen* 
(qpicuous,yet  essentially  difierent^ftom  the  dietioa 
of  the  Rambler,  whi)e  the  third  has  been  e^ 
dently  formed  in  ^|xe  Johnsonian  mould. 

^'  The  dread  of  death  has  Bddora  been  iaojiA 

tQ  intrude  upon  the  pbeerfulnessy^mplicityy  and 

innocence  of  children  f    they  gaze  at  a  fuaeral 

procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at 

any  other  show,  and  see  the  world  changfE;  be- 

fQre  them  without  the  leaj»t  scQse  of  th^r  own 

share  in  the  vicissitude^     |n  youth,  whoi  all  the 

appetite^  are  strong,  an4-  every  gmtification  is 

heightened  by  i^veltyy  the  fujind  |resi9ts  moumfiil 

impiressions  wi^h  a.  kind  of  elastic  power,   bj 

which  the  signature  that  is  forced  ppon  it  is  inoH 

mediately  efifaced:    when  this  tumult  first  suV 

9ides,  while  the  attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong, 

afid  the  mind  begins  to  look  fonfard,  and  coil- 

cert  measures  by  which  ^hose  enjoyments  may*  be 

secured  yrhich  it  is  solipitous  to  keep,  or  others. 

obtained  to  atone  for  the  disappointments,  that 

Are  past^  then  death  s^rt^  up  like  a  speQtre  in  all 

his  terrors,  the  blpod  is  chilled  at  his  appeaimce, 

he  is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  con^ant  and 

irresistible  pace,  fetreat  is  impossible,  and  xem- 

tance  ia  vaii^  •  -> 

^*  The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  pMn 
^uipe^  lyhenevcr  it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  ai^ 


Jiiiip.j»  ^coiapticated  witb  a  Kiise  of -guili  Mdde^ 
mot^e ;  and  generally  produce  mmae  )ia«tgfi  and 
aeaioaD  puqMses  of  more  uniform  YivtiM.aad 
Tooie  axdeat  devotion;  of  something  that  may 
^ecBse  jM  not  only  from  the  w^^m  that  never 
die^  and  t^e  fire  that  is  not  quenched^  but  from 
totai  mortality^  and  admit  hope  to  the  regkmt 
beyond  the  |;cave. 

<<  Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet 
they  betieve  to  be  of  e^m^l  moment,  rpmember, 
that  their  motives  to  efiect  it  will  still  grow 
we^er,  «9id  |;he  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually 
increaAe;  to  neglect  it  oow^  therefore,  is  a  pledge 
that  it  will  be  neglected  for  eyer:  and  if  they  ar6 
roused  by  this,  thought,  let  them  instantly  im- 
prove its  influence;  for. even  this  thopght,  when 
it  leto'fis,  will  return  with  less  power,  and 
tibiou^  it  should  rouse  them  now,  vill  perhaps 
iDUse  thom  no  more.  But  let  them  net  confide 
ill  such  virtue  as  cap  be  pfafrti^ed  without  a 
•lii'tiiggle,  and  which  interdicts  the  gratification  of 
no  pasmoa  but  malice;  nor.  adopts  principlca 
^riach  cpuld  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time 
vhen  they  could  be  usefu} ;  like  arguments 
which  aieQ  lafnetknes  foim  when  they  slumber, 
und    the  moment  they,  awake  disco^r  to  i^ 

y\i.  ,.7  r.i     .     .  •  Adventacsr,  No.  130^ 


'One  'cliicf  cause  of*  tlie  mt&reit  which  fhe ' 
Jd'oenivrer  kqfl  usually  elicited  eanoDgitfr^roadorSy* 
bas  enflen  from  the  Ikt«ktiye  Powinis  wbiok  • 
our  attlhor  Inib  so  copiously  displayed.  His 
oriental^  Megbric  and-  dommtic^  taksy  fonn  Jlhe : 
most  «trikiiig  feature  of  the  work,  aad^  have,  hy  * 
their  number  and  merits  very  honooral^ly  4ialiii-' 
guished  it  from  every  preceding  paper. 

For  the  eomp^tion  of  cistern  namitivey 
Hawkeewerth  was,  ^  in  many  fespeets,  h%hly 
qualified ;  his  imagination  was  unc<!i9iimoiiiy  • 
fertile  and  Rowing,  his  langus^  clear  and 
br^liant,  yot  neither  gaudy  nor  over-oharged^ 
atod  he  has  always  taken  care  to  render  •  the  • 
moral  prominent  and  impressive.  Than  bis 
Amurafeh,  in  Nos.  30,  21,  and  22,  no  tale  has 
been  more  generally  admired ;  its  instructive  ten- 
dei^y  iS:  so  great,  its  imagery  and  incidents  are  so 
ingeniously  appropriate,  that  •  few  convpilers  for 
youth  have  emitted  to  avail  themselves  of  Mie 
lesson.  >  I 

The  story  of  Hassan^in<'S^  S%  inculcating  the  • 
necessity  of  Religion  as  the  only  source  of  con-  • 
tent,  and  of  Cosrou  the  Imatiy  in  N^-38,  proving 
that  charity;  and  mutual  utility  form  oar  firmest 
basis  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  are  wrought  • 
up  with  a  spirit  and  force  of  colouring  which, 
while  they  delight  the  fancy,  powerfully  fix  upon 
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the  heart  the  value  ajad  .4^  in'isdom  of  the  precept. 
The  histQrie&  of  Nowmdin  and  4(i»9nay  and  «f 
Almams  aad  Shelimai,  in  Nos.  7^9  73,  and  108, 
and  104,  unfold,  tiuroi\gh  the  medium  joi  a  well 
contrived  sedcs  of  indd^nts,  1^  rariety  of  h«n»aii 
wishes,. afidlhe  Omnipotence  of  Virtue;  vihkhft 
in  the  Vuion  of  JImet  the  Dervite;  tn'N^  114^ 
the  dutie&  of  resting  our  hopes  upon  eteraky,  a»d 
of  considering  this  world  as  a  probationary  scene, 
are  enfidcced  in  a  manner  equally  novel  and  ingsk 
nious.    . 

Of  the  oriental  fictions  of  Hawkesworth,  h«w- 
erer,  foy  maoy.  degrees  the  most  splendid  and 
sublime,,  is  the  tale  of  Carazan  the  Merchtmt  ^ 
Bagdati.*  The  misery  of  utter  solitude,  th« 
punishment  appointed  in  this  story  to  the  vices 
of  avarice  and  iielfishnesef,  wa^  never  before  painted 
in  colours  so  vivid  and  terrific.  The  subsequent 
passage,  in  whiph  the  doom  of  Carazan  and  its 
consequences  are  described,  no  writer  of  eastern 
fiable  ij^fiU  probably  ever  surpass.  The  Deity* 
thus  addresses  the  trembling  object  of  hiS'  indig* 
nation. 

.^  ^Cauazait,  ^y  wofship  -has  not  been  sic* 
cepted,  because  it  was  not  prompted  by  Love  ow 
God.;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be  rewarded^ 
because  it  was  not  pj;oduced  by  Lov£  of  Maiti 

•No.  13!?.  '•*    • 
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fir  thy  of#n  sake  only  hfist  tbou  rendered  to  evefy 
num  hi»  due;  and  thou  hast  approached  t^e 
AlMmatT  only  for  Myself.  Thou  hast  iibt 
looked  up  with  ^titude,  nor  around  tHee'  l^Ith 
IsiA^ss^  Around  thee,  thou  hast  indeed  be* 
lield  vice  and  folly  $  but  if  vice  and  folly  couf  d 
justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condeni^ 
the  bounty  of  Hbaybv  f  If  not  upon  the  foolish 
lOid  die  vicious^  .where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  Hf^ 
li^ty  or  the  clouds  distil  fheir  dew  ?  Where  shall 
the  lips  of  the  spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the 
hand  of  autumn  diffuse  ]ilenty?  Remember, 
Caha^an,  that  thou  hast  shut  compassion  froth 
thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with  a 
hand  of  iron:  thou  hast  lived  for  th3rself;  and, 
therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist 
alone,  From  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from  the 
society  of  all  bdngs,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  soli- 
tude shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  etclr- 
]iity,  and  darkness  aggravate  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair.'  At  this  moment  I  was  driven  by  s6me 
seoiei  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing 
system  of  creation,  and  passed  innumerable 
worlds  iti  a  momentf  As  I  approached  the  verge 
of  nature,  I  pexoeived  the  shadows  of  total  and 
l>oundi^8s  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadiful 
regifm1o£^.etel«al  silence,  solitude,  and  darkii^! 
VaHtterable.  horror  seized  me  at  the  prospect/ 
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aiid  liiis  exdamation  bvnt  ficom  me  ivitii  all  tiie 
^jtce^mence  of  desire:  '  O!  that  I  had  bom 
Roomed  for  eyer  to  the  common  receptacle  of  un- 
penitence  and  guilt!  there  so<5iety  would  have 
alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  lage  of 
fire  could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  |]C 
light.  Or  if  I  had  been  condemned  to  reside  in 
a.  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life,  tlie 
hope  of  these  periods^  however  distant,  would 
cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold  and  dark'^ 
nessy  and  the  vicissitude  would  divide  etemi^ 
into  time/  While  this  thought  passed  over  my 
miud,  I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star^  and  the 
last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched  in  utter 
darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment 
increased,  as  every  moment  augmented  my  dm 
tance  from  the  last  habitable  world.  I  reflected 
with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when  ten  thousand 
thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude^  I 
should  still  look  forward  into  an  immense  abym 
of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still  drive 
without  succour  and  without  society,  farther  and 
^rther  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

All  the  AHegoriig  in  the  Adventarer'are  ihe 
product  of  our  authoi^s  pen;  these  coavtitate, 
howQver,  if  we  except  an  allegorical  letter  fKQKk 
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To-Thy^  but  three;  ^e.  Tile  Itj/luence  ^  the 
Tfn^  OH  TJkatric  EtkMwny  ih  N^  26;  The  Ori- 
gm  9f€mming>i  in  N^  31-;  arid  Hmwnr  Fomded  6u 
Firiue,  in^  Noi  fil.  A  fanty  playful  and  exu- 
berant iriay  be  discehiied  in  these  piisceS)  but 
tkc^-'poiwfls  ndt,  eithefin^' style-  or  imttgery,  tshfc 
^oW  and  rklmess  of  his  eastl^ili  fictions: 

lit  the    eanduct  of  his:  Ihdestic  Tides  the 
genius  ot  Hanv^ce^Worth  appears  again  to  gfea^ 
adraiitage;  they  indicate  his  {M)6se8sion  not  onl^ 
of  a  powerfiil -mastery  over  the  pateions,  but  of 
no  cotamdn  knoiytedge  of  litkf  of  mannelrsy  and  of 
the  bucnah  heart;     The  Histoiy.  if  Melksa,  ia 
Nos.  7  and^  8,  is  a  pathetie  and.  interesting  ex- 
aflftple  of  th^  soothing  hope  and  consolation  tiiat 
await  integrity  of  conduct,,  thougk  under  the 
pii^ssurQ  of  poignant  xiistiesst     The  wretchedness 
and  ruin  ^  fr^^ueatly  attendant  on  infidelity  are 
potntediy  iUustrlkted' in- the  story  of  Opsinpus;^ 
and*  the  fatal  effects  of  deviations  from  truth, 
however,  slight,  or  apparently 'venial,  receive  a 
striking    de^etistmtipix   from    the  narmtiyc'  of 
Ckm/^lommdMaHai^ 

The  injtiiy  which  society,  has  suffered  frota 
the  long  prevailing,  and'  increasing^  pmetice  of 
dkielHiig,'ha»  often  been  a  subject  of  regiet;  and 
laany  «0bits  hare  been  madej.  thpugfi  hitherto  1% 


naa,  to  disMnish  or  di^foess  a  custom;  so;  petti»- 
cious.  To  contribute  his  aid  ta  the-  e&rta  of 
tinse  who  Jiave  z^probated-sueh.a  vio^latioilof  the 
pukli4;  law,  HawkeBwoFth  ha»  wrktien  hi».»tofy 
q[  Eugeaio,*  which  is  cak>ulfttl9^  by;. its  moral 
aq4  pathetic  appeai^stroa^y  t^  iiB|)fiess  th?  mind 
in'favour  oi.  the  abolition  of  a^  usage  thaft  i»  iU> 
donbtedly  the  ofispfiag  of  a  barbarous  agie,  and 
which- ha9ient«al0dfkf|Qn  maokiii^  iuisoiy  so  in^ 

cakulahte-' 

A^  a^pfavei^ve  of(debaudieify  and^  it^destrucv 
tive  GQS&eq^euGSSy:  th»  Life  of  Jlgmiui  and  hii 
Dan^ifen  may^  l>e  cOA^dently^  recoifirnlended  to 
€v^ry.  seadcvvf  It  is  a.  detail  of  whi^lf,  in  tb€ 
Ui#^iy3^ud  4i«sipa|k>A  of  a^g^inielft){K»lis,^the^d 
arQi  we  have  rvafloa  to-,  appveh^dy  numerous 
coittBitcvpart^. 

To  e^pow,  the  foUy:  of'  waatonrudektei^  and 
iBdiscnpuu^t^  familianty;;  to  shew  the  daag^  oi 
flig^y^P£^  the  appaaFStfiee^  of  evil^  though  f(»c  pur« 
pigoes .  af^^ai?ently>  bendidal^  and  to-  dbplay.  the 
dnadful  Result  of  fiishioaaUa-  l^vit^es^,.form  the 
paipoit  of  t^&  naFvatives  ci'.  Ahdu^jt  of  Desde^ 
nma^  and  of  FUuMn^i  Theyf  ti^^obstvuotedviiir 
paiat  Q^wndei]^  ^witfa^  mu€<h  iag^fivtiilyyT;  curtoMt^ 

•Nos.  64,65, 66^70; 

t  i9t».  «e.  iMk  135;  186.  J  m.  1 «. 

i]IVMi»U<7V'l«8«  II  «^  l*^^i,  M^;* 
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is  kept  alive,  and  the  dinoiment  is  effected 
<6very  rcqubite  probability; 

Still  further  to  diversify  the  pages  of  the  jtd^ 
^entureri  our  author  has  intenpersed  several 
papers,  the  chief  characteristic  of  irhich  i$ 
Humour.;  a  humour,  however,  which  is  ratibct 
solemn  and  ironical  than  light  and  sportive.  Of 
the  essays  in  this  province,  which  ate  the  product 
of  his  pen,  we  shall  enumerate  eight  as  peculiarly 
entertaining;  'S^  5,  The  Tra$umigraiums  cf  « 
ilea;  N^  15  and  27 i  On  Qwick  Adoertuemcf^ ^ 
K^  17,  Stoty  (f  Mt.  Friendly  and  his  Nephew; 
N^  52,  Distresses  of  an  Author  tKoHed  to  reeld  Hg 
Play;  N<>  98,  Account  of  Tim  Wildgoose;  N« 
100,  Gradation  from  a  Greenhorn  to  a  Bkodi  and 
N®  121,  The  Adventures  ^J  a  Louse. 

It  is  probable,  that  to  a  passage  in  3iAmon*i 
life  of  Gay  we  are  indebted  for  the  ludicrous 
distresses  in  N^  52 ;  at  least,  one  of  the  circunw 
stances  of  the  tale'  actually  occurred  to  that  poet, 
when  requested  to  read  his  tragedy,*  entitled,  the 
Captiecesy  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  '**  When  the 
hoMT  came,^  records  his  biographer,  ^  he  saw  the 
princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expectation  ;>  iKtfid 
advancing  willi  reverence,  too  great  for  any  othef 
attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and,  feilling  for- 
wards, threw' down  a  weighty  japan  screen.  ,The 
priucess  startedi  the  ladies  screamed,  and;  poor 
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Clay,  MUer  ill  the  distiirbanice;  vaa  still  to  re&A 
his  play/'*  Scholastic  bashfulness  had  been  the 
8(A>je^'  of  an  excellent  paper  in  Johnson's  ttam* 
Mei^yf  and,  since  thb  Adventurer,  has  again 
fomiedf  the  topic  of  an  essay  in  K^22  of  Repton*9 

'  If  we  advert  to  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the 
Essays  of  HawkesWorth^  we'shall  find  thorn  uni-. 
fermly  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  virtue 
Imd  religion.  Every  fiction  which  he  has  drawn 
involves  the  illustration  of  some  important  duty, 
Gt  lays  bare  the  perhitious  Consequences  of  some 
alluring  vice.  Even  incidents  which  appear  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  individuality^  are  rendered,  by  the 
dextrous  management  of  our  author,  accessory  to. 
die  puqK)ses  of  universal  monition.  As  instances, 
hdwever,  of  those  numbers  of  the  Adventurer  which^ 
tKsmiSSing  the  attractions  of  scenic  art;  are  strictly 
didactic,  we  may  Inention^  as  singularly  worthy 
of  notice,  Jl®  10,  ill\istrative  of  the  enquiry  How 
fiir  Happiness  and  Misery  are  the  necessary  effects 
GfViHue  and  Vice;  N^  28,  On  the  Positive  Duties 
vfReligiany  as  ii^uencing  moral  conduct;  N^  4$, 
t>it  Detraction  and  Treachery ; '.  N<^  48,  On  the 
Precept  to  Love  our  Enemies  ;  N^  82,  On  the  Pro- 
iuction  afPtrtonaX  Beauty  by  moral  sentiment ;.  and 

*  Mii]ph>^*8  edition,  vol.  lo;  pi  S41. 
INo.  15r.  t  PnUisbed  in  ir89«     r 

VOL.  V.  c 
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N^,  130,  On  the  Danger  of  Rehqme  after  pwrpoHs 
of  Amendment, 

From  the  observations'/ which  wc  have  now 
made  upon  the  merits  of  Hawkesworth's  Periodi- 
cal Writings,  it  may  justly  be  infcned  that  he 
holds  a  high  rank  among  our  Classical  Stat- 
ists. He  takes  his  station,  indeed,  after  Addiaon 
and  Johnson;  and  the  Adventurer^  which  rose 
under  his  fostering  care,  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  the  Rambler  and  Spectator. 
.  One  object  which  Hawkesworth  had  in  view,, 
in  the  compositioii  of  his  Adventurers,  was  that 
of  prying  to  the  world  how  well  adapted  he  was, 
in  point  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  which  his  wife  had 
opened  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  This 
object  was  fully  attained ;-  for  the  seminary  rapidly 
increased,  and  finally  became  a  very  lucrative 

undertaking* 

From  his  customary  attention  to  the  Academy; 
however,  he  was  for  a  short  time  diverted,  by  a 
very  unexpected  promotion.  Herring,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  highly  pleased  with 
tiie  instructive  tendency  oi  his  papers  in  the 
Adventurer,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law;  a  iKypiity  which  soj^sted 
a  new  road  to  emolument,v^  giving  him  a  title 
to  practise  as  a  Civilian  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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courts.  In  the  attempt,  howcyer,  after  some 
preparatoiy  study,  to  cany  this  plan  into  exocu- 
tioni  he  completely  failed,  owing  to  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter. 

A  sti^l  more  unfortunate  result  of  has  elevation 
W|«  the  loss  of  Johnson's  friendship,' a  deprivation 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  own  ill«4imed  ostentation,  a  weak- 
ness that  few  could  suppose  attached  to  a  mind 
appftrently  so  well  regulated.  ''  His  success,'' 
says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  ^'  wrought  no  good  efTocts 
Vp<m  his  mind  and  conduct ;  it  elated  him  jtQQ 
much,  and  betrayed  him, into  .a  forgetfuln^ss  of 
his  origin,  and  a  ne^ect  of  his  early  acquaintance ; 
and  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnson  remark*  in 
terms  that  sufficiently  expressed  a  knowledge  of 
his  character,  and  a  resentmmit  of  his  behaviour. 
It  is  probable  that  he  might  ^use  the  same  lanr 
guage  to  Hawkesworth  himself,  aiKi  also  reproach 
him  with  the  acceptance  of  an  academical  jbonour 
to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions,  -and  which 
JcdiBSon,  conceiving  to  be  irregular,  a^  many  yet 
do,  held  in  great  contempt :  thus  much  is  cer- 
tUB,  that  Boon  after  the  attainment  of  it,  the  inti- 
macy between  them  ceased.^  ^ 

Tbat^HawJiesworth^  ^ceptaace  of  this  degree 
should  cause  such  forgetfulness  of  himself,  as  to 
*  Hawkms's  life  of  JohDSMi,^^li2»      .... 
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load  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  principany 
contributed  to  his  literary  advancement,  is  cer- 
tainly an  instance  of  deplorable  folly ;  but  that 
Johnson  was  justified,  in  reproaching  him  for  his 
admission  of  the  honour,  and  in  ridic\>ling  his 
pretensions  to  it,  will  hardly  be  affirmed.  It  was 
intended  by  Herring  as  the  reward  of  exertions 
in  support  of  morality  and  religion,  not  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  abilities  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  and  therefore  the  conduct  of  JohnSon,  on 
this  occasion,  might  have  justly  roused  l^Sent- 
ment  in  a  mind  of  much  less  irritability  than 
Hawkcsworth  possessed^ 

The  reputation  whicli  the  Doctor  had  acquired 
by  his  Adventurer,  held  out  strong  inducements 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  career;  and  in 
the  year  17^6,  at  the  request  of  Garrick,  he 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  stage.  His  first 
prodtiction^  in  this  province,  was  an  alteration  of 
Dryden's  comedy  of  Amphytriony  aceompanied 
by  new  itiusic;  and,  in  17^0,^  he  brought  forward 
his.  '1  Zimn,  an  Oratorio,*^  which  was  performed 
at  Covent^arden,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. It  was  favourably  received;  and  though  the 
fable,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  incidents,  is  by 
no  means-  calculated  for  public  representation, 
the  poetry,  which  is  much  above  mediocrity^ 
ensured  its  success. 
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About  die  period  of  his  production  of  ^'  Zimri^" 
he  altered  Southem^s  Tragedy  of  "  Oroonoko*' 
for  Dniry-Lane  Theatre;  and  in  1761  brought 
upon  the  same  stage,  an  entertainment,  under 
the  title  of  ''  Edgar  and  fimmeline.f'  This  is  a 
Faiiy  Tale,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  has 
exhibited  much  elegance  of  imagination. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  dramatic  lidioun 
of  our  author  closed  with  this  pe^ormance;  for, 
irom  his  powers  of  language,  his  fertility  of  fancy^ 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  might  have 
attained  to  distinguished  excellence  as  a  disciple 
of  Melpomene. 

He  had  been,  however,  sometime  employed  on 
the  composition  of- an  Oriental  Tale  upon  a  scale 
much  larger  than  that  of  his  eastern  narratives  in 
th^  Adventurer.  It  wass  publidied  in  the  same 
year  with  his  **  Edgar  and  Emmeline,^^  and  is  en- 
titled ^  Almoran  and  Hamet  ;'■  it  occupies  two 
volumes  12mo.  and  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  In 
this  fiction,  which  soon  bepame  popular,  and 
passed  through  a  second  edition  in  a  few  months, 
will  be  found  the 'united  recommendations  of  a 

r 

polished  diction,  an  interesting  fable,  and  aii  im« 
poitant  moral. 

In  April;  1765,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  undertooli 
ibt  p&fx  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's  Afaga* 


/ 
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^ne,  a  department  which  he  filled  with  great 
Ability  until  the  year  1772.  In  1765,  also,  be 
presented  the  public  with  a  revised  edition  of 
&w^s  Works,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes,  and  a  Life  of  Swift,  of  which 
life  JohnsMi,  when  he  became  the  biographer  of 
the  Dean,  thus-  liberally  speaks :  *'  An  account 
of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected  with 
great  diligence  and  acuteness  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth,  according  to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life,  con-> 
ceming  which  I  had  long  since  communicated 
my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his 
narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  language,  and 
force  of  sentiment.'^ 

Hawkesworth's  Life  of  Swift  is,  indeed,  a  free 
f  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
the  Dean,  written- with  his  usual  correctness  and 
beauty  of  style,  and  highly  useful  from  its  seizing 
every.opportunity  of  enforcing  the  purest  morality^ 
It  offered,  however,  no  new  materials  to  the 
worlds  and,  in  point  of  information,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  full  and  elaborate  details  of 
Sheridan  and  Nichols.  To  the  merits  of 
Hawkesworth,  notwithstanding,  evely  subaeqneDt 
editor  has  been  just;  and,  since  the  encMnium  of 
Johnson,  the  foUowing  sketcbt*  ai  liii  biagra{4ii- 
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cfl]  talents  have  been  given  to  the  public  by 
Shcridflin  and  Berkeley. 

^  He  was  an  author,^  remarkt  flie  first  of  these 
leatleflien,  ^  of  no  small  eminence;  a  man  of 
clear  judgment  and  great  candour.  He  quickly 
discerned  the  troth  from  the  fkltehood;  wiped 
away  many  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  thrown 
on  Swiff s  character;  and  placed  it,  so  far  as  ha 
wont,  in  its  proper  li^t.''* 

^  For  the  task  he  undertook,''   obs^Ycs  Mr. 
Barkeley,  *^  his  talents  were  fully  equal ;   and  the 
period  at  which  he  wrote  was  friendly  to  impar- 
tiality. Swift  had  now  beeii  dead  some  yean ;  and 
Hawkesworth  was  the  first  man  from  whom  the 
publick   cottld»  €?fi^pect  a   totally  unprejudiced 
account  of  his  life.    To  Hawkesworth,  except  aa 
a  writer,  Swift  was  whoUy  unknown.     Hia  nurth 
had  nerer  enlivened  the  houirs,  nor  had  his  satire 
embittered  the  repo^,  of  him  who- was  now  to  be 
Ihs  biographer;   circunKtances,  these,  highly  h;* 
vourable  to  impartial  invcstigatiofi  and  candid 
decisioo.     But,    alas!    Hawkesworth  contented 
himself  with  such  materials  as  the  life  by  Orr^ 
and  the  apologies  of  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Delany 
afforded,  adding,  noting  to  this  stock  of  informal 
tioA  but  a  few  scattered   remarka  collected  by 
Johnson.     Of  his  performance,  therefore,  I  shall 

^  Introduction  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Swift. 
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ouly  observe^  that  its  infoimation  is  sometime^ 
useful  and  amusing,  and  that  its  misrepresents? 
tjons  ere  never  intentional."* 

In  a  life  •  so  tumultuous  and  varied  as  .wa^ 
Swift's,  connected  with  so  much  political  trans? 
action,  and  associated  with  the  most  important 
events, and  characters  of  the  time,  novelty,  ex«' 
tent,  and  diversity  of  infonnation,  might  be  re^r 
sonably  required ;  wherea$  in  the  bic^raphy  <^-  a, 
mere  literary  man^  the  incidents  are  few,  and 
generally  connected  with  publications,  that  fist 
precisely  the  era  of  their  occurrence;  whilst  what 
is. expected  from  the  biographer,  either  as  matter 
of  utility  or  amusement,  U  in  a  great  degree 
drawn  from  his  own  intrinsic  resources.  In  a 
detail  of  this  latter  description,  where  moral  re- 
flection, criticism,  and  arrangeii^ent)  lyhere  ele^ 
gaiice  of  composition,  weight  of  se^tin^ept,  and 
literary  disqui»tion»  are  merely  demanded, 
Hawkesworth  would  have  greatly  excelled,  an4 
would  have  produced  a  work  fully  as  valuable^ 
perhaps,  to  the  best  interests  of  man,  as  the  nar^*: 
rative  of  political  struggle  and  ambitious  intriguei^ 
however  connected  with  talent^  wit,  and.  hunioiiri, 
On  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen,  however, 
as  he  failed  in  industry  of  research  and  origii^di^. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  life  of  Dean  Swift.  • 
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of  jdocument,  he  has  been  nearly  consigned  tq 
oblivion. 

Yet,  as  an  Editor,  the  year  following  the  puh^ 
lication  of  his  Life  of  the  Dean,  enabled  him  to 
oblige  the  world  with  ^'  Letters  of  Dr.  Swift 
and  several  of  his  Friends,  published  from  the 
Originals,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Histori- 
cal,^ in  3  vols.  8vo;  a  collection  which  had  been 
presented  by  Swift  himself  to  Dr.  Lyon>  and 
transferred  by  ^his  gentleman  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkes,  of  Dublin,  and  who  again  disposed  of  it 
to  the  booksellers^ 

The  preface  which  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  written 
for  these  volumes  contains  some  very  just  obser- 
vations on  the  instruction  iai\4  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  familiar  and  confidential  letters; 
the  following  passage,  especially,  inost  eloquently 
describes  the  value  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  pttblicatiot)  of  a  correspon^nce  such  as  he 
WHS  then  presenting  to  his  refers. 

"  In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  th^ 
same  friends  for  thirty  years,  their  whole  life,  as, 
it  were^  passes  in  review  before  ps ;  we  live  with 
them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  n^afk  the  vigour  of 
life,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  tl^e  hurry  of  busi- 
ness, the  jollity  of  their  social  meetings,  and  the 
sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals  of  lei- 
9}ire  and  retirement;    we  see  the  scene  gradually 
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change;  hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end; 
they  regret  pleasures  that  are  past,  and  friendi 
that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappointment 
and  infirmity ;  they  are  consciotis  that  the  sandt 
of  life  which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  wc  heair 
them  regret  the  approach  of  the  last,  it  falls^  and 
we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  Such  as  they  were, 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  sen* 
timents,  connexions,  and  situations  like  theirs; 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  path,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the  paralkfl  ia . 
what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  Ibrce  to 
what  shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes 
present;  and.  we  wonder  at  the  new  power  of  those 
truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the  reality 
and  importance.'^ 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Swiffs  Letters, 
onr  author  commenced  a  Translation  of  Fendotf^ 
Telemackusy  which  was  published  in  1768,  in  c«ic 
volume  4to.  No  person  could  have  been  selected 
better  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  epic  romance  ' 
of  the  amiable  Archbishop  of  Cambray  than 
Hawkcsworth.  The  harmonious  style,  the  glow-*  . 
ing  sentiment,  the  elegant  and  classical  im^ery 
of  the  original,  were  transfused  without  any  dimi-* 
nution  of  their  wonted  lustre;  and  the  version 
may  be  pronounced,  not  only  far  supericjr  to  any 
other  which  we  possess  of  Telemachus^  b<ttt  one 
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of  Uie  most  spirited  and  valuable  in  our  Ian* 
gnage.. 

•  The  celeteity  which  Dr.  Hawk^worth  had 
now  attained,  as  a  literary  character,  was  aided 
by  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  who  recommended 
our  author  to  Lord  Sandwich;  the  mean  of  pn>* 
curing  for  him  one  of  the  most  honourable  aad 
lucratiye  engagements  that  has  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature. 

~  Hie  anxiety  of  the  public  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  events  which  had  befallen  the  navig^ 
tors  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  at  the  conn 
mencement  of  the  present  reign,  was  gi*eatly  in- 
creased by  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Cook  from 
his  fiist  voyage  round  the  globe,  in  May,  1771 ; 
and  Government  in  the  following  year  entrusted 
to  Hawkesworth  the  task  of  gratifying  the  general 
curiosity. 

A  few  attempts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
made,  thou^  with  little  success^  to  anticipate 
tiie  authenticated  nairative,  which  came  forth  so 
early  as  1773  under  the  following  title:  "  An 
Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  the  Ordc* 
of  his  present  Majesty  for  making  Discoveries  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  &c.  Drawn  up  from 
the  Journals  which  were  kept  by  the  several 
Commanders,  and  from .  the  Papers  of  Joseph 
Banks,  Esq*    By    John .  Haiwkesw^xlh;  LL*  D« 
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Illustrated  with  Cuts,  and  a  great  variety  (if 
Charts  and  Maps  relative  to  Countries  now  fir»t 
discovered,  or  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known,'' 
4to.  3  vols. 

In  order  that  a  work  which  might  properly  be 
termed  national  should  appear  with  every  requi- 
site illustration,  Government  withheld  no  ne- 
icessary  expcnce.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  had  the 
princely  remuneration  of  six  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  charts,  engravings,  and  maps,  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  splendid,  and,  with  a  few  exf^epx 
tions,  in  a  very  correct,  manner.  The  first 
volume  includes  the  journals  of  Byron,  Wallis, 
and  Carteret,  and  the  second  and  third  are  occur 
pied  by  the  still  more  interesting  voyage  of  Cook. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Hawkesworth  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  are  very  prominent.  Of 
his  fidelity,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  there  cau  be  no 
doubt,  since  the  manuscript  of  each  voyage  was 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  respective  comr 
manders,  and  received  their  correction  and  appioi^ 
bation;  the  literary  texture  too  \&  elegit,  ani* 
mated,  and  graceful. 

Of  the  faults  which  have  disfigured  this  publi- 
cation, one  may  be  deemed  venial,  and  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  previous  studies  and  cW 
racter  pf  the  man ;  thopgh  the  nairative  is  given 
in  the  first  person,  the  colouring  of  the  style,  an^ 
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many  of  the  observations,  reflections,  and  descrip- 
tions,  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  their  origin, 
and  betray  the  disciple  of  the  portico  with  all  his 
professional  acquirements. 

Incongruities  arising  from  this  source,  though 
l^ey  break  in  upon  the  verisimilitude  which  was 
meant  to-be  supported,  were  readily  forgiven; 
but  who  could  have  expected  from  the  director 
of  female  education,  fit}m  the  author  of  the 
Adventurer,  from  the  dignified  defender  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  the  metaphysical  reveries,  the 
licentious  painting^^  of  the  sceptic  and  the  volup- 
tuary! 

To  the  charge  of  inatciiTacy^  of  nautical  mis- 
takCj  or  defective  science,  he  was  ready  atid 
willing  to  reply ;  but  against  the  strong  and  nu- 
merous accusations  of  impiety  and  indecency, 
against  the  flagrant  proofs,  as  taketi  from  his  preface  ' 
and  his  journals,  of  his  denial  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  of  his  wanton  pictures  of  ^n^uality, 
he  was  unable  to  defend  himself* 

To  the  vexations  which  he  hourly  exjperienccd 
from  these  attacks^  many  of  which  took  their 
source  rather  from  a  spirit  of  malignity  than  a 
love  of  yirtue  and  moral  order,  was  added  the 
extreme  mortification  of  being  rendered  acces- 
sory to  thp  purposes  of  the  most  abandoned  de* 
pravity;  for  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
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Voyages,  notice  was  given  by  the  in&moiisedttQn 
of  a  certain  magazine,  that  "  All  the  amonn§9 

passages  and  descrtpti<Mis  in  Dr.  Hawk-^ ^th'f 

Collection  of  Voyages,  should  be  selected,  aa<i 
illustrated  by  a  suitable  plate^  a  threat  which  was 
immediately  after  carried   into  execution;   and 
thus  was  the  Doctor   condemned,  after  a  \ik 
hitherto  spent  in  the  -support  of  piety  and  mo^ 
rality^  to  sahserve  the  iniquitous  designs  of  tiie 
ministers  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 
•    That  Hawkesworth  ever  measU^  by  his  doubts^ 
his  queries,  and  descriptions,  to  shock  belief^  or 
inflame  the  passions,  cannot  be  admitted.     His 
practice  was  correct,  but  his   theoiy,  bodi    in 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  often  inconsistrat 
and  unsettled ;  and  he  was  apt  to  indulge  himself 
in  speculations,  the  ultimate  tendency  and  bear* 
ings  of  which,  could  behave  accurately  appreciated 
them,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  with  abhor- 
rence.     His  descriptions  of  sensual  indulgence 
too,    though    probably   correct  represeatationsi 
iirere,'hc  should  have  reflected,  not  calculated  for 
a  popular  work ;   there  was  no  necessity  for  th^ 
introduction;  and-  the  language  in  which  thejp 
were  clothed,  by  veiling,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
grossness  of  the  imagery,  rendered  the  -poison 
more  subtle  and  pernicious. 
The  sensibility  of  Uawkeswortk  was  keen,  ntA 


; 
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^ily  wounded ;  he  felt  through  eveiy  nerve  the 
envenomed  weapons  of  his  accusers,  and  his 
peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  for  ever.  No 
additioa  to  his  income  or  his  consequence  could 
now  soothe  his  feelings ;  for  though  his  circum* 
stances  were  comparatively  affluent,  and  he  had 
the  unprecedented  honour  of  being  chosen,  on 
account  of  bis  literary  tfilents,  a  director  of  the 
£a^-India  Company,  in  April,  1773,  he  died^> 
exhausted  by  chagrin  and  disappointment,  on 
the  l6th  of  the  November  following.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where, 
on  an  elc^nt  marble,  is  the  subsequent  inscrip- 
tion, part  of  which,  as  the  reader  will  immedi- 
ately perceive,  is  taken  from  the  last  number  of. 
the  Adventurer. 

To  the  Memory  of 

John  Hawkesworthf  LL.  D. 

Who  died  the  16th  of  November, 

1773,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  lived  oroamentai  and  useful 

To  society  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Was   among   the    boasted   felicities 

Of  the  present  age ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society, 

Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 

Keoord  and  Realize. 

***  Xhe  hour  is  bftsting,  in  which  whatever  praise 
<*'or  censure  I  have  acquired,  will  be  remembered 
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with  equal  indifference.^— Tiine*  who  is  impa- 
tieat  to  date  my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder 
**  the  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dust» 
**  and  still  the  hreast  that  now  throhs  at  the  re- 
"  flection.  But  let  not  this  be  read  as  something 
^  that  relates  only  to  another;  for  a  few  years 
**  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reatfing*  from 
"  the  hand  that  has  written." 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was;  if  not  a  man  of  de^p 
learning,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  classical 
and  iiiocfem  languages  to  maintain  the  character 
of  an  elegant  scholar.  His  writings,  with  the  ex* 
ceptioh  of  his.  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency 
uniformly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion  i  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of  that 
unfortunate  production  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  a  defect  of  judgment,  than  to  a  dereliction  of 
principle. 

His  imagination  was  fertile  and  brilliant,  his 
diction  pufe,  elegaiii,  and  unaflfected;  he  pos- 
sessed a  sensibility  which  too  often  wounded  him" 
self,  but  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotions  of  pity,  of  friendship,  and 
of  love.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  charitable, 
humane,  and  benevolent;  his  manners  were 
polished  and  aflfable,  and  his  conversation  has 
been  described  as  uncommonly  fascinating;  as 
combining  instruction  and  entertainment  with  a 
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flow  of  words,  which,  though  unstudied,  was  yet 
concisely  and  appropriately  eloquent. 

His  passions  were  strong,  and  his  command 
over  theqfi  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  occa- 
sional interference  with  his  health  and  peace  of 
mind;  but  to. the  hcart*-withering  sensations  of 
long-cherished  resentment,  of  revenge  or  hatred, 
his  breast  was  a  perfect  stranger.  He  died,  it  is 
said,  tranquil  and  resigned^  and,  we  trust,  deriv- 
ing hope  and  comfort  from  a  firm  belief  in  that 
religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  em- 
ployed to  defend,* 

*  The  following  little  poem,  composed  but  a  month  before 
bis  death,  and  dictated  to  Mrs.  H^,  before  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  will  prove  how  vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the. 
consolations  arising  from  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  his 
God. 

HYMN. 

1. 

In  Sleep^s  serene  oblivion  lud, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  ulent  night; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade. 

And  drink  agaul  the  morning  light. 

New-bom<-*>[  bless  the  waking  hour. 
Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be  ; 

My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power. 
And  springs,  my  gracious  God«  te  th$c. 

▼OI*.  V.  D 
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O,  guide  me  through  the  yarious  maze. 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread  ; 
And  spread  thy  shield's  protecting  blaae. 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head* 

4. 
A  deeper  $kade  will  soon  impend^ 

A  deeper  ileep  my  eyes  oppress) 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend. 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless, 

5. 
That  deeper  tkade  shall  fade  away. 

That  deeper  tleep  shall  leave  my  eyes; 
Thy  light  shall  give  eternal  day! 

Thy  lave  the  rapture  of  the  skies! 


PART    III. 


ESSAY  I. 

"SKETCHES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OF  THE 
OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  RAM- 
BLER,  ADVENTU!RER,  AND  IDLER. 
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HB  assistance  which  Dr.  Johnson  i^ceived 
in  the  composition  of  his  Rambkr  amounted 
-(with  the  exception  of  four  billets  written  by  Mrs, 
Chapone,  who  will  be  afterwards  noticed  as  a  conr 
tributor  to  the  Adventurer,  and  the  second  letter 
in  N°  107,)  only  to  four  numbers,  the  productions 
of  Miss  Talbot,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter: 

Catherine  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  was 
bom  in  the  year  172P,  ^ye  months  after  the  de? 
.cease  of  her  father.  Mrs.  Talbot,  thus  left  a 
widow,  and  her  infant  daughter,  were  soon  aftes 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Bishop 
ef  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
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bury.  To  Mr.  Edward  Talbot's  influence  witb 
his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Seeker  had 
been  indebted  |br  his  firft  preferm^t ;  an  obliga- 
tion which  he  endeavoured  to  return  by  the  most 
kind  and  parental  attention  to  the  widow  and  child 
of  his  friend. 

The  connection  was  still  further  cemented,  in 
the  year  1725,  by  Dr.  Seeker's  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Catherine  Benson,  sister  of  Bishop  Benson, 
and  the  chosen  friend  and  domestic  companion 
of  Mrs.  Talbot.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  union  was  the  coalescence  of  the  twofieunilies; 
and  until  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  which  took 
place  in- 1768,  Mts.  and  Mm  Talbot  ref^ded.  un- 
der his  hospitable  roof* 

ToAIiss  Talbot  nature. bad  been  more.t^mi, 
commonly  liberal;  fprshe  eady- exhibit^  strong 
marks  of  a  feeling  heart,  a  wf^rni  imagination,  and, 
a  powerful  underntajodwg*  To  these  natural: 
laksts,  were  added  all  the  advant^^.  of  the 
most  '  accomplished  education,  with  all  tiio 
Tirtucs  arising  from  a,  well-founded  belief  in 
Christianity,  mid  from  a  canH<^  ^bit  of  devor 
tional  piety. 

Thus  gifted,  Iktle.  more  was  pasting  to  the. 
cmnpktion  of  her  happioi^fis^  than  fiQ  ijo^change 
of  friendship  with  a^i  ivtdivi^.uafl  of  faf r  own  se^g 
as  afltuabk  and  a&  ju^)£«t^al  as  l^crp^lf;  ^ofi. 
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ffrdit  which  took  places  so  early  as  February, 
1741,  by  her  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carter.  With  this  lady,  who  possessed 
a  mind,  of  singullir  rectitude  and  strength,  she 
ftAintained,  to  the  close  of  her  life,  an  uninter- 
rupted cdrreiipondeiice,*  and  was  the  4;hief  mean 
of  inducing  her  to  undertake  the  useful  but  labo* 
rious  task  of  translating  Epictetus. 
•  0%^ing  to  her  great  and  good  qualities,  and  iti 
some  -degree  to  her  residence  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  at  Lambeth, .  Misi^  Talbpfs  acquaintance 
among  the  learned  and  the  dignified  Of  the  church 
was  very  extensive*  To  no  one  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  bore  the  honours  of  ^  mitre,  was  she 
more  attached  than  to  Dr.  Butler,-  the  pious  and 
admirable  author  of  the  '*  Analogy  f  he  had 
been  the  .bosom  friend  of  her  father,  aA4  was 
likewise  the  firm  friend  and  adviser  of  het  mother 
Ind  herself.  He  died,,  lamented  by  all  who 
cdilld  appreciate  worth  and  wisdom,  in  1752: 
)iow  severely  in  particular  his  loss,  was  felt  by 
Miss  Talbot,  will  be  evident  in  the  foll6wing 
pathetic  extracts  froni  two  letters  written  by  her 
on  the  occasion  to  Miss  Carfct,  and  preserved  by 
Mr.  Pennington  in  his  Memoirs  of  that  accom* 
j^lished  woman. 

♦This  ImsjiiM  now  hetn  pubfiAed,  in  ^vols.  4to.  by  the 
Bev.  Montague  FdiiAitigton»  and  eottlleri  g^reat  and  equal 
honour  on  the  parties  concerned* 
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'^  The  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  our  most  dear 
and  valued  friends,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Dur> 
ham,  gives  to  every  day  a  most  painful  anxiety 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  post  from  Bath.  How 
rich  have  I  been  in  fncnds,  dear  Miss  Carter,  and 
such  friends  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few !  Let  me 
thankfully  say  how  very  rich  ami!  But  the  lon- 
ger we  live,  the  more  are  our  hearts  attached  to 
that  first  set  of  friends  amongst  whom  one's  l^e 
began,  and  whose  manners,  whose  sentiments, 
whose  kindnesses,  are  more  in  agreement  with  our 
own  ideas.  One  loves  those  that  remain  of  such 
a  set  the  more  dearly,  for  the  love  they  have 
borne  to  those  of  it  that  are  gone  first.  He  Mras 
my  father's  friend.  I  could  almost  say  my  remem- 
brance of  him  goes  back  some  years  before  I  wiaa 
born,  from  the  lively  imagery  which  the  conver-* 
sations  I  used  to  hear  in  my  earliest  years  have 
imprinted  on  my  mind.  But 'from  the  first  of 
my  real  remembrance  I  have  ever  known  in  him 
the  kind  affectionate  friend,  the  faithful  adviser^ 
ivhich  he  would  condescend  to  when  I  was  quite 
a  child,  and  the  most  delightful  companion,  from 
a  delicacy  of  thinking,  an  extreme  politeness,  a 
vast  knowledge  of  tho^  world,  and  a  something  pe- 
culiar, to  be  met  with  in  nobody  else.  And  all 
.this  in  a  man  whose  sanctity  of  manners,  and 
f^ublimity  of  genius,  gave  him  one  of  the  firsi 
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Tanks  among  men,  long  before  he  waa  raised  to 
that  rank  in  the  world,  ivbich  must  still-^if  what 
I  painfully  fear  should  happen — aggravate  such  a 
loss ;  as  one  cannot  but  infinitely  regret  the  good 
which  such  a  mind  in  such  a  station  must  have 
-done/' — 

The  event  so  much  apprehended  in  this  extract 
occurred  soon  after  it  was  written ;  and  in  about 
t^o  months  from  the  decease  of  the  Bishop,  Miss 
Carter  received  a  second  epistle  from  her  friend. 

"  Once  before,"  she  remarks,  "your  company 
was  a  great  relief  to  me  in  a  melancholy  time. 
I  had  then  just-lost  the  dearest  and  best  of  friends, 
the  excellent  sister  of  this  last  departed  saint. 
You  knew  her  not,  and  I  could  not  talk  of  her 
with  you ;  of  him  we  might  talk  by  the  hour ; 
for  who  that  ever  saw  him,  as  yoif  have  done, 
could  ever  be  weary  of  the  pleasing  subject? 
Pleasing  it  is  to  know  by  one^s  own  happy  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  such  beings  in  human  nature, 
such  amiable  and  benevolent  spirit^,  so  fitted  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  What  a  loss  does  the 
world  sustain  in  such  a  man,  who  sHewed  good- 
ness in  its  most  engaging  form,  who  was  a  minis- 
tering angel  upon  earth  to  a}l  the  blessed  purposes 
of  a  gracious  Providence!  But  that  Providence 
can  at  all  times  raise  up  fit  instruments  to  fulfil 
its  all-wise  purposes.    To  that  let  us  lea^  the 
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care  of  the  worM,  of  oufselves  poor  pusei^eiB 
through  it.  May  we  everla^tinfly  be  thebetter  £or 
the  examples  of  thoee  excellent  persons  who  ate 
.reiBoved  from  us!  May  our  spirits  be  always  sup- 
.jK>rted  by  the  tiiuis|>ort»ng  hope  iof  mi^eting  Uiem. 
again!  Mine  have  a  great  deal  to  support  theift, 
-in  the  inestimable  blessings  which  it  pleases  God 
Utill  to  continue  to  me.  And  indeed,  dear  Mias 
■Carter,  I  am  at  heart  truly  cheerful  and  ihaj)k^ 
ful,  though  continually  my  heart  is  softened 
into  unfeigned  sorrow  by  the  recollection  of 
.those  most  delightful  hours,  which  in  this 
world  we  must  never  more,  enjoy,  and  of  tiiose 
.painful  weeks  which  closed  a  life  so  beneficent.  So 
ex^emplary.  But  it  was  exemplary  to  its  latest  mo- 
ments. Never  had  Christianity  a  nobler  triumph 
over  exquisite  pain  and  long  approaching  death 
<than  in  him.  He  was.  Dot  only  resided  but  joy^ 
iul ;  and  though  infpatient  ior  a  bettel*  ^orld,  ycft 
tubmittiag  with  the  sweetest  patience  to  a  Uogep- 
ing  continuance  in  this.'' 

Jn  the  year  1759,  T^f*  ]>odd,  who^  from  his^ssr 
ia«vagi»t  mode  of  living,  wais  ever  eager  after  pit»» 
iennent,  imagining  that  he  should  secure  the  par 
laronage  of  ArekbishOf^  Seeker  by  adula^n  paid 
to  Mk»  Talboti  dedicfi^ed  an  e^tion  of  Bi9h<^ 
Hall's  Meditatioiw  to  her,  wl  tenva  io  stroi^j 
pj»^c|;yn4^a|iLa9  ^  4igguil  botb  the  h^  wA  tb^ 
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4iviBe ;  the  latter  of  whotn  immediately  wrote  to 
.Dodd,  peremptorily  nK|uiniig  that  the  dffetiuTe 
•sheet  should  be  cantelied  in  every  copy. 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop,  in  1769,  was,  in 
•many  respects,  an  irrepatmble  loss  to  Miss  Tal- 
bot and  her  mother.  In  the  housfe  of  this  worthy 
prelate  they  had  enjoyed  all  the  elegancies,  and 
All  the  blessings  of  society,  united  with  the  inesU- 
JD^bl^  Advantages  derived  from  his  example,  eit- 
■perience,  and  advice.  In  point  of  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, the  benevolence  of  their  lamented 
patron  had  di^ngaged  them  from  all  embatas»- 
Aent,  by  &  bequest  for  their  joint  lives  of  the  iiH 
ttirest  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  three  per  cent; 
ik  sum  which,  after  their  decease,  Was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  various  charitable  purposes. 

In  this  hour  of  trial  the  assiduity  and  soothing 
Attentions  of  Miss  Carter  contributed  gl'eatly  to 
mitigate  the  afiBiction  of  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her 
daughter;  she  assisted  them  in  the  tnelancholy 
preparation^  lor  removal  from  the  palace  to  a 
hbuse  which  they  had  taketi  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street;  and  through  her  consolatoiy  efforts  th» 
stroke,  which  would  have  bowed  them  to  th« 
ground,  was  disarmed  of  half  its  force. 

The  health,  however,  of  Miss  Talbot  had  for 
mme  time  been  secretly  uUdermined  by  the  pro- 
gma^Rn  alaioftt  iacurftUe  diseaie.    For  lhve» 
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^an  an  hour  after  she  waked;  and  after  the 
struggle  of  scarcely  a  nlinute,  it  pleased  God  to 
remove  her  spotless  soul  from  its  mortal  sufferings, 
to  that  heaven  for  which  her  whole  life  had 
been  an  uninterrupted  preparation.  Never  surely 
was  there  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical 
goodness,  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a 
highly  improved  understanditlg,  and  recommended 
by  a  sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  elegance  and 
politeness  of  manners,  of  a  peculiar  and  more  en- 
gaging kind  than  in  any  othc>r  character  I  ever 
Jinew.  V . 

■ 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  seeing  all  that  waS 
fnortal  of  my  angelical  friend  deposited  in  the 
^arth.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  went  in  dertmony, 
which,  had  it  been  proper,  would  have  been  too 
strong  a  trial  for  toy  spirits,  but  privately  with 
two  other  of  her  intimate  friendSi  I  felt  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  me,  on  that  most  Solemn  occftSion^ 
to  thank  Almighty  God  for  delivering  her  from 
her  sufferings,  and  to  implore  hi6  assistahc^e  to 
|)repare  me  to  follow  her.  Little,  ftlas!  inflniteflj^ 
too  little,  hfeve  I  .yet  profited  by  the  blessing  of 
iUch  an  example.  God  grant  thAt  her  meihoipy, 
which  I  hope  will  ever  sitrvlte  ifl  fny  heart,  Afcy 
pmduce  a  happier  ^^tU 

*' Adieu,  my  d^Mfriad^  God  bless  jfou,  and 
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the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  drefitd  UP  future  sepq.<» 
mttQal .  And  Biay  ve  both  reipemher  that  awful 
truth,  that  we  qui  hope  to  die  the  dfath  of  tbt 
righteous  only  by  r^y^mbling  their  lives/'* 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mias  Talbot,  her 
motlieE  placed  in  Mrs.  CarterV  hands  her  daugh** 
ter's  manuscripts,  leaving  it  to  her  judgment  to 
leleet  vhat  isigbt  be  thought  proper  for  the  pub^ 
lie  eye.  The  pieces  which  she  chose  reflect  the 
highest  ciedit  upon  Miss  Talbot  as  the  author* 
and  upon  Mrs.  Carter  as  the  selector.  The  first 
is  eatitied  ^Vfij&flfctioos  on  the  Seven  Days  of  tb^ 
Week,^  a  pamphlet  which,  from  its  aidcnt  piety; 
and  good  sense,  the  elegant  simplicity  of  its  laH" 
gua^,^aad  the  beaevoknt  spirit  that  animates 
every  line,  has  li^en  circulated  very  widely,  and, 
fioriDs  one  of  the  nmnerous  works  distributed  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge* 
It  wiu  given  to  the  {xublic  in  1770;  ai>d  in  the. 
December  of  the  saw  year  MrsXarter^  writing 
to  Mrs.  Talbot,  says,  ^  I  imagine  by  this  time  a 
good  part  of  a.  third  edition  is  sold  ofif.  What  a. 
comfort  il;  if  to  tiiink  on  the  diftisive  good  whiqh 
that  dear  angel  ha&  cofnmunicated  to  the  world, 
of  which  she  is  now  enjoying  the  reward !    What 

*  Peimington*8  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs,  £]iMb«th> 
Carter,  p.  277,  278. 
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a  blessed  change  to  herself  from  the  8ufiering> 
state  of  the  last  sad  year!"* 

To  this  valuable  devotional  manual  Mrs.  Carter 
lidded y  in  the  year  1772,  two  volumes  in  duode* 
cimo  of  *^  Essays  on  Various  Subjects."    These 
are-  written  with  Miss  Talbot's  uniform  attention 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  style  is 
spirited  and  easy,  And  both  the  subjects  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  treated,  are  such  as  to 
possess  a  large  share  of  attraction.     They  hare 
consequently  been  popular,  and  have  passed  several 
times  through  the  press.     In  1795,  the  whole  of 
what  Mrs.  Carter  had  selected  appeared  together 
in  one  volume,  including  the  Re/kctionSf  twenty* 
six  EssaySy  five  Dialogues^  Occasional  ThaughtSf 
three  Prose  Pastorals,  a  Fairif  Talcj  three  Indian 
turns  qfOssian,  two  Allegories^  and  a  few  Poems. 

To  complete  the  collection,  however,  two  pieces, 
are  wanting;  a  "  Letter  to  a  New-born  Child/* 
and  No.  30  of  the  RambUr,"  dated  June  SOth^ 
1750.  This  last  is  a  well-supported  Allegory  re^ 
commending  the  proper  observance  of  Sunday; 
the  execution  of  which  is  so  ingenious^  as  to  induce 
a  regret  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  Bot  favoured  with  * 
more  essays  fpom  the  same  pen. 

*  Penxungton*!  Memoirs  of  Mri.  Carter,  p.  381*  4to» 
^tioii* 
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Samuel  Richardson  was  bom  in  the  year 
l^SPy  the  son  of  an  ingenious  and  very  respccta« 
ble  mechanic  in  Derbyshire,  Of  bis  family  he 
has  himself  related  the  following  particulars,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Stinstra,  a  Dutch  Minister,  and  the 
translator  of  Clarissa.  ^'  My  father  was  a  very  * 
honest  man,  descended  of  a  family  of  middling 
note,  in  the  county  of  Surry;  but  which  having 
for  several  generations  a  large  number  of  children, 
the  not  large  possessions  were  split  and  divided, 
so  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  put  to  trades,  and 
the  sisters  were  married  to  tradesmen.  My  mother 
was  mlso  a  good  woman,  of  a  family  not  ungen* 
teel ;  but  whose  father  and  mother  died  in  her  in« 
fancy,  widiin  half-an-hour  of  each  other,  in  the 
London  pestilence  of  l665. 

*^  My  Father's  business  was  that  of  a  joiner, 
then  more  distinct  from  that  of  a  carpenter  than  • 
now  it  IS  with  us.      He  was  a  good  draughtsman, 
and  understood  architecture.     His  skill  and  in* 
genuity,  and  an  understanding  superior  to  his 
business,  wfth  his  remarkable  integrity  of  heart 
and  manners,  made  him  personally  beloved  by . 
several  persons  of  rank,  among  whom  were  the   - 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  first  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury,  both  so  noted  in  our  English  history.  Their  . 
known  favour  for  him  having,  on  the  Duke^s  at* 
tempt  on  the  crown,  subjected  him  to  be  looked 
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upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  notwithstanding  he  was 
noted  for  a  quiet  and  ino&nsive  man,  he  thought 
proper,  on  the  decollation  of  the  first-^iamed  un-^ 
happy  nobleman,  to  quit,  his  London  business^ 
and  to  retire  to  Derbyshire,  though  to  his  great  de^ 
triment;  and  there  I,  and  thi^ee  other  children 
out  of  nine,  were  bom/'* 

It  was  tlie  intention  of  the  elder  Mr.  Ricked*  ■ 
son  to  have  brought  up  his  son  Samud  to  tlie. 
Church ;  but  the  occurrence  of  some  sevene  pccUf> 
niary  losses  compelled  hin^  to  relinqui^  the  de- 
sign ;  he  was,  therefore,  restnicted  to  a  comnaon 
school  education,  and,  according  to  his  own  coin 
fession,  was  acquainted  with  no  other  language 
than  his  mother-tongue ;  a  deficiency  wliich  is 
very  apparent  in  the  structure  bf  his  cpmpositioti. 

He  early .^/chibited,  however,  the  most  decisive 
marks  of  genius ;  he  was  of  a  serious  and  contem- 
plative disposition,  and  fond  of  exercising  his.  in* 
ventive  powers,  among  his  play»mates,  in  the  nar* . 
ration  of  stories,  the  incidents  of  which  he  threw 
together  with  extraordinary  facility.  He  was, 
likewise,  remarkably  partial  to  letter-'writing,  and 
to  the  company  of  his  young  female  friends,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence^ . 
and  even  ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleventh 

*  Barbauld's  Life  of  Richudson  prefixed  to  bis  Corre»» 
pottdeDGC>  Yol.  1>  p.  ft9,  do. 
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year,  to  become  their  occasional  monitor  and  ad- 
viser. 

The  very  intimate,  knowledge  which  he  after* 
^  wards  displayed  of  the  female  heart,  had  probably 
its  first  source  from  this  juvenile  attachment  to 
the  sex,  which  appears  to  have  been  returned, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  by  ^the  most  un- 
limited confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fair  friends. 

*^  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,*^  he  re- 
lates, "  I' was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the 
young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Half-ardozcn  of  them,  when  met  to 
work  with  their  needles,  used,  when  they  got  a 
book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow 
me  to  read  to  them;  their  mothers  sometimes, 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used 
to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me 
upon  making. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of 
these  young  women,  unknown  to  each  other, 
having  an  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity^  revealed 
to  me  their  love-secrets,  in  order  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for 
answers  to  their  lovers'  letters :  nor  did  any  one 
of  them  ever  know  that  1  was  the  secretary  to 
the  others.  I  have  been  directed  to  chide,  and 
even  repulse,  when  an  offence  was  either  taken  or 
given,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the  chider 
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or  re pulser  was  open  before  ine,  overfloiviiig 
esteem  and  affection ;  and  the  fair  re^ulser,  di 
ing  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  directing  tAis  vroi 
or  that  expression,  to  be  softened  or   chan( 
One  highly  gratified  with  her  lover's  fervour, 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when    J   hai 
asked  her  direction,  ^  I  cannot  tell  you  whst 
write;    but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cani 
wtite  too  kindly ;'  all  her  fear  was  only,  tha,t  sh^ 
should  incur  slight  for  her  kindness.^* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  it  became  necessary  thi 
our  young  secretary  should  fix  upon  some  occui 
pation  for  his  future  life;    and,  as  his  father  lei 
him  to  his  free  option,  he  decided  for  the  busin< 
of  a  Printer;  principally  induced  to  the  choice.! 
by     the    opportunities     that    he    imagined     it 
would  afford  him  for  reading,  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached.     He  was  accordingly  appren- 
ticed in  1706  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  of  StatiY>ners 
Hall;    but  he  soon   found  that  the  advantages 
which  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected  were  illusory, 
and  that  the  only  time  left  for  his  mental  improve- 
ment must  be  snatched  from  the  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation.    In  ardour  and  perseverance,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  wanting,  for  he  not  only  secured 
time  for  his  private  studies,  but  for  a  long-con- 
tinued correspondence  with  a  gentleman  much 
*  Bvbauld'a  life  of  Richanlson,  p.  39;  40. 


superior  in  station,  in  fortune,  and  in  litera- 

His  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  master 

never,  in  the  smallest  degree,  diminished  by 

stolen  engagements ;    and  such  was  his  zeal 

tiie  execution  of  his  duty,  that  he  was  termed 

Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  singularly  rigid  in  exact- 

what  be  thought  capable  of  being  performed, 

^pillar  qfkis  house. 

On  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  which 
lasted  seven  years,  young  Richardson  became 
>mpositor  and  corrector  of  the  press ;  an  office 
lich  be  continued  to  fill  for  nearly  six  years, 
on  declining  which,  he  acquired  his  freedom 
entered  into  business  for  himself.     His  first 
idence  was  small,  and  in  an  obscure  court,  but, 
employment  rapidly  encreasing,  he  exchanged 
it  for  a  larger  in  Salisbuty-court,  Fleet-street 

The  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity  of 
Richardson  as  a  tradesman,  were  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  result,  a  wide-extending  re- 
putation and  accumulating  wealth.  He  was  the 
printer,  for  a  short  period,  of  the  Duke  of  Whar« 
ton's  '*  True  Briton,'^  a  publication  that  appeared 
in  1723,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  to  excite 
an  opposition  in  the  city  to  the  measures  of  Go* 
veroment  The  politics  of  this  paper,  however, 
were  so  violent,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  num-  - 
b«r  he  declined  any  further  connexion  with  it, 
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having  indeed  narrowly  ejscapcd  a  prosecution; 
for,  four  of  the  six  essays  being  deemed  libels, 
Mr.  Payne  the  publisher  was  found  guilty,  while 
Richardson,  although  intimate  with  the  Duke, 
was  passed  over,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of 
his  name  on  the  title-page.  He  was  likewise  oc- 
cupied, about  this  time,  in  printing  two  newspa- 
pers, "  The  Daily  Journal"  and  "  The  Daily  Ga- 
zetteer," and  he  soon  after  obtained,  through  his 
interest  with  the  Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative 
situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  his  press  issued  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,*'  in  twenty- 
six  folio  volumes,  an  undertaking  for  which  he 
at  length  obtained  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pounds. 

He  suffered  not,  however,  the  pressure  of  his 
business,  though  great,  and  requiring  much  su- 
perintendence, to  preclude  his  mental  progress ; 
he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  pen,  and  frequently 
employed  it,  at  the  requisition  of  the  booksellers, 
in  composing  for  them  prefaces  and  dedications. 
With  these  they  were  so  much  pleased,  that,' 
knowing  his  partiality  to  letter-writing,  they  re- 
quested him  to  furnish'  them  with  a  volume  of 
Familiar  Letters,  which  might  serve  as  a  kind  of 
manual  or  director  for  persons  in  inferior  life. 
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In  attempting  a  compliance  with  this  request  was 
Pamela  produced,  the  history  of  whose  birth  shall 
be  given  in  the  author's  words  addressed  to  his 
fnend  Aarpn  Hill. 

"  Mr.Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  (of  Pamela,)  had  long  been 
urging  me  to  give  them  a  little  book  (which  they 
said  they  were  often  asked  after)  of  familiar  \eU 
tors  on  the  useful  concerns  of  common  life;  and 
at  last  I  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  began 
to  recollect  such  subjects  as  I  thought  would  be 
useful  in  such  a  design,  and  formed  several  letters 
accordingly.  And,  among  the  rest,  I  thought  of 
giving  one  or  two  as  cautions  to  young  folks  cir-r 
cumstanced  as  Pamela  was.  Little  did  I  think,  at 
£rst,  of  making  one,  much  less  two  volumes  of  it. 
Put,  when  I  began,  I  thought  the  story,  if  written 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  suitably  to  the 
simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new 
species  of*  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  ypung 
people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dis- 
missing the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with 
which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  I 
therefore  gave  way  to  enlargement ;  and  so  Pa-i 
mcla  became  as  you  see  her.     But  so, little  did  I 
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hope  for  the  approbation  of  judges,  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  send  the  two-volumes  to  your 
ladiesy  until  I  found  the  book  well  received  by 
the  public. 

**  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my 
worthy*hearted  wife,  and  the  young  lady  who  is 
with  us,  when  I  had  read  them  some  part  of  the 
story,  which  I  had  begun  without  their  knowing  . 
it,  used  to  come  into  my  little  closet  every  night 
with  '  Have  you  any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.  R.  f 
We  are  come  to  hear  a  little  more  of  Pamela,' 
&c.  This  eiicouraged  me  to  prosecute  it,  which 
I  did  so  diligently,  through  all  my  other  business, 
that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my  copy,  I  began  it 
Nov.  10,  17399  and  finished  it  Jan.  10,  ITSg-M. 
And  I  have  often,  censurable  as  I  might  be 
thought  for  my  vanity  for  it,  and  lessening  to  the 
taste  of  my  two  female  friends,  had  the  story  of 
Moliere's  Old  Woman  in  my  thoughts  upon  the 
occasion."* 

Pamela  was  published  in  1740,  and  immedi<^ 
ately  attracted  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of 
attentibn.  It  presented  the  public,  indeed,  with^ 
a  work  truly  original  in  its  plan,  uniting  the 
interest  arising  from  well-combined  incident  with 
the  mor^l  purposes  of  a  sermon;  to  these  were 

•  Barbaold's  life,  p.  73, 74i  T^ 
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added  so  much  touching  simplicity  and  pathos^ 
so  many  admirable  draughts  from  nature,  that  the 
£i5cination  became  general.  Though  the  novel 
was  brought  forward  anonymously,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  author  should  be  long  concealed, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  known  than  compliments 
and  commendations  were  poured  in  upon  him  ia 
profusion.  The  admiration,  in  fact,  of  his  read- 
ers was  such  as  to  lead  them  into  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  even  preposterous  commendations. 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  author  of  ^  The  Search  after  Hap- 
piness,'' in  writing  to  a  friend,  sa3rs,  '^  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  author  of  Pamela,  the  best  book 
ever  pubRghedy  and  calculated  to  do  most  good^  is 
one  Mr.  Richardson,  Printer;  and,  to  carry  the 
extravagance  still  higher,  Mr.  Chetwynd  declared, 
that  if  aU  other  books  were  to  be  burnt y  Pamela^ 
next  to  theBtble^  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Eulogy  such  as  this,  defeats  its  own  purpose, 
and  appears,  indeed, in  the  present  day,  absolutely 
ludicrous;   for  though  Pamela,   as  the  first  at* 
tempt  in  a  new  style  of  composition,   fud  as  ex- 
Jiibiting  much  skill  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, accompanied  with  much  power  over  the  ten- 
•  der  passions,  and  much  attention  to  promote  the 
cause  of  piety  and  morality,  possesses  great  me- 
rit, it  displays  also  great  defects,  of  which  the 
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most  prominent  is  the  frequent  indelicacy  of  its 
scenes.  These,  though  the  ultimate  purport  of 
the  novel  be  to  inculcate  virtue,  are  dangerous 
and  seductive;  and  whilst  Dr.  Slocock  recora* 
mended  Pamela  from  the  pulpit,  Dr.Watts  more 
wisely  told  the  author  that  the  ladies  could  not 
read  it  without  blushing. 

■  Pamela  originally  consisted  but  of.,  two  vo- 
lumes, which  formed  a  perfect  whole,  and  termi- 
nated* with  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  Stimu* 
lated,  however,  by  the  success  with  which  it  had 
been  received,  and  still  further  excited  by  an 
attempt  to  give  a  spurious  continuation  of  it,  the 
author  commenced  a  second  part,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Pamela  is  displayed  in  the  married 
state,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  This 
second  part  is,  likewise,  in  two  volumes,  but,  both 
in  point  of  conception  and  execution,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  first.* 

The  most  galling  event  that  occurred  to  our 

*  The  author  of  the  Dfe  of  BiChardson  in  the  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  edition  1784,  says,  "  it  is  niach  to 
be  regretted  that  his  improved  edition,  (of  Pamela,)  in 
which  much  was  altered,  much  omitted,  and  the  v)hole  new- 
modelled,  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public ;  as  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  it  in  his  life-time,  that  there 
was  an  edition  unsold,  niust  long  have  ceased."  Does  this 
e4hiop  exist?  or  has  iteter  been  given  to  the  world? 
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author,  from  the  publication  of  this  work,  was 
occasioned  by  the  ridicule  of  Fielding,  who  soon 
after  its  appearance  published  his  "  Joseph  An- 
drews,''  an  ingenious  parody  of  Pamela,  in  which 
Joseph  is  represented  as  her  brother,  and  Mr.  B. 
18  degraded  into  'Squire  Booby.  The  consequence 
of  this  attempt  was  an  irreconcileable  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  novellistS',  and  a  mutual  disparage- 
ment of  each  other^s  productions.  Fielding 
laughed  at  the  verbiage  and  stiffness  of  Richard- 
son, who,  in  return,  treated  the  inimitable  story 
of  Tom  Jones  with  pretended  contempt,  declaring 
that  its  run  was  over,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
completely  forgotten! 

No  two  writen,  indeed,  could  be  more, con- 
trasted in  their  style  and  manner  than  were  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding;  the  .first,  grave,  sententious, 
and  diffusive;  the  second,  vivacious,  easy,  and 
comparatively  rapid;  the  former  excelling  in  deep 
pathos,  the  latter  in  rich  and  varied  humour.  If  the 
construction  of  a  well-connected  fable  foe,  as  it 
has  frequently  been  deemed,  the  first  of  all  literary 
achievements,  Fielding  will  claim  the  supremacy; 
but  should  the  pathetic  in  composition:  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  assuredly  ought  to  be,  especially 
when  connected  with  moral  excellence,  as  of 
l^reater  value  and  higher  rank  in  thescak^  of  in- 
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tdlect  than  the  display  of  comic  character,  or 
the  skilful  combination  of  incident,  the  palm  must 
be  given  to  Richardson. 

Undismayed  by*  the  satire  of  Fielding,  which 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  applauses  of  the 
public,  our  author  resumed  his  pen,  and  in  the 
year  1748  produced  the  first  two  volumes  of  Cia- 
rissa;  these  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  third  and 
fourth  volume;  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
some  months,  four  more  volumes  completed  the 
narrative. 

The  production  of  Clarissa,  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published,  at  once  elevated  its 
author  to  the  highest  rank  among  Novellists,  and 
has  secured  him  an  immortality  to  which  very 
few  writers  in  the  department  which  he  cultivated 
can  ever  hope  to  aspire. 

The  ifable,  though  extremely  simple  in  its  tex-* 
ture,  displays  a  vast  variety  of  character  sup- 
ported with  singular  consistency  and  truth;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  no 
episodical  digression  is  admitted,  but  the  story 
proceeds  in  a  direct  undeviating  course.  **-  With 
Clarissa  it  begins,^  observes  Mrs.Barbauld^  ^' with 
Clarissa  it  ends.  We  do  not  come  upon  unex- 
pected adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by 
quick  turns  and  surprizes :  we  see  her  fate  from 
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afar,  as  it  were  through  a  long  avenue,  the  gra* 
ilual  approach  to  which,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  the  object,  has  more  of  simplicity  ajid  gran- 
deur than  the  most  cunning  labyrinth  that  can 
be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach  to  the 
modem  country  seat  we  are  made  to  catch  tran- 
siently a  side-view  of  it  through  an  opening  of  the 
trees,  or  to  burst  upon  it  from  a  sudden  turning 
in  the  road ;  but  the  old  mansion  stood  full  in 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he  drew  near  it,  con- 
templating its  turrets,  which  grew  larger  and 
more  distinct  every  step  that  he  advanced,  and 
leisurely  filling  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with 
still  increasing  ideas  of  its  magnificence.  As  the 
work  advances  the  character  rises;  the  distress  is 
deepened;  out  hearts  are  torn  with  pity -and  in-* 
dignation ;  bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  another^ 
till  at  length  the  mind  is  composed  and  harmo- 
nized with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow;  we  are 
calmed  into  resignation,  elevated  vith  pious 
hope,  and  dismissed  glowing  with  the  conscious 
triumphs  of  virtue.*'  ♦ 

In  th«  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  has 
presented  us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  female  per- 
fection, a  delineation  which,  unless  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  master^  would  be  apt  to  produce  a  for« 

•life,  p. 83, 84. 
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mal  insipidity;  but  the  heroine  of  our  author 
passies  through  such  severe  trials,  through  dis- 
tresses so  minutely  described,  yet  so  faithfully 
true  to  nature,  that  the  interest  excited  in  her 
behalf  rises  in  every  scene,  and  at  length  becomes 
poignantly  keen.  It  is  probable  that  no  book,  iu 
any  language,  ever  occasioned  so  many  tears  to 
flow,  as  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson. 

The  accomplished  villain  is  drawn  at  full 
length  in  the  person  of  Lovelace,  and  finished 
with  a  warmth  and  glow  of  colouring  that  is  per- 
fectly unrivalled.  It  is  a  character,  howevcn 
that,  in  some  respects,  steps  beyond  the  modesty 
of  nature,  and,  most  assuredly,  in  all  its  features 
never  had  an  original,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  a  rich  creation  of  the  imagination, 
built,  probably,  upon  the  sketch  of  Howe,  -but 
transcendantly  superior  to  the  outline  of  the 
poet. 

*'  The  character  of  Lothario,'*'  remarks  Johnson, 
*'  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson 
into  that  of  Lovelace;  but  he  has  excelled  bis 
>  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lo- 
'  thario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and 
bravery  which  cannot  be  d^pised,  retains  too 
much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  ^c 
power  of  Richardson  alone,  to  teach  us  at  once 
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esteem  «nd  dctestatioii ;  to  make  Virtuous  resent* 
inent  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit, 
and  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and 
to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain."* 

The  impression  in  favour  of  virtue,  however 
subjected  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery;  the  de- 
testation of  vice,  however  gifted  and  triumphant; 
are  enforced  in  this  novel  through  a  medium  so 
interesting  and  powerful,  that  its  perusal  has  been 
productive  of  as  much  utility  as  amusement;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  female  morals 
in  this  island  have,  owing  to  its  popularity,  been 
rendered  more  chaste  and  pure. 
'  Such  was  the  interest  excited,  in  the  minds  of 
many  individuals,  by  the  character  and  sufferings 
of  Clarissa,  that  Richardson,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Vork,  which,  as  we  have  related,  was  pub- 
lished in  portions,  received  a  multitude  of  letters 
expressing  the  highest  solicitude  relative  to  the 
late  of  his  heroine,  and  requesting  that  her  ulti- 
mate destiny  might  be  fortunate.  '^  I  should 
read  the  account  of  her  death,''  says  one  of  hisr 
correspondents,  ^'  with  as  much  anguish  of  mind 
as  I  should  feel  at  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend." 
An  anxiety  so  intense  must  have  afforded  the 
author  a  very  high  degree  of  pleasure,  as  \t  was 

♦  Life  of  Bowe. 
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an  unequiyocfti  proof  of  the  best  merit  vhich  i^ 
work  of  the  kind  could  possess,  that  of  securing 
the  hearts  of  its  readers. 

The  reception  of  Clarissa  upon  the  Continent 
ivas  not  inferior  to  that  which  it  had  experienced 
on  its  native  soil.  It  was  honoured  with  two 
versions  into  French ;  one  by  the  Abb4  PrevQst, 
and  another  by  Le  Toumeur;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  Rousseau,  than  whom, 
on  such  a  subject,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
judge,  declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  ap« 
proaching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in  any  coun- 
try. Diderot,  likewise,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poetry,"^  speaking  of  the  talents  of  Richard^ 
son,  exclaims,  '^  How  strong,  how  sensible,  how 
pathetic  are  his  descriptions!  his  personages,, 
though  silent,  are  alive  before  me;  and  of  those 
who  speak,  the  actions  are  still  more  affecting 
tiian  the  words.'^  A  translation  of  Clarissa  into 
Dutch  was  also  executed  by  Mr.Stinstra,  and 
another,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Haller, 
was  published  in  the  German  language. 

With  the  reputation  which  he  had  now  ac^ 
quired,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  am- 
bition of  Richardson  would  have  been  satisfied; 
he  was,  however,  not  only  fond  of  writing,  but  he. 
was  stimulated  to  undertake  another  work  of  fie- 
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tioD  by  the  representation  of  his  female  friends^ 
who  complained  that  he  had  not  given  them  a 
single  male  character  whom  on  principle  they 
could  love  or  approve.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
and  to  present  the  world  with  a  delineation  which 
should  combine  the  brilliant  qualifications  of  the 
fine  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  the  practice  of 
a  christian^  he  produced,  in  the  year  1753,  the 
History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 

This  novel,  which  occupies  seven  volumes,  is 
not  inferior,  either  in  fable  or  character,  to  Clap 
rissa;  it  is  not,  indeedf  so  pathetic  as  his  former 
work,  but  it  discovers,  perhaps,  more  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
that  indelicacy  and  high  colouring  which  occa* 
sionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  dangerous 
to  young  minds. 

The  noblest  effort  of  genius  which  our  author 
has  any  where  displayed  is  to  be  found  in  this 
production;  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
picture  of  the  effects  of  love  on  the  mind  of  Cle- 
mentina, a  picture  whose  minute  finishing  and 
fidelity,  to  nature  are,  I  believe,  unparalleled. 
*^  Of  all  repjresentations  of  madness,''  remarks  an 
elegant  critic,  ^^  that  of  Clementina,  in  the  His* 
tory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  the  most  deeply 
interesting^     I  know  not  whether  even  the  mad* 
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ness  of  Lear  is  wrought  tip  and  expressed  by  so 
many  little  strokes  of  nattirfe  and  genuine  pas^on. 
Shall  I  say  it  is  pedantry  to  prefer  and  Compare 
the  madness  of  Orestes  -in  Euripides  to  lliis  of 
Clementina?"* 

On  the  style  which  Richardson  has  displayed* 
in  his  three  capital  works^  no  encomium  can  be 
passed ;  it  betrays  his  want  of  a  classical  educar 
tion,  and  is  ungrammatical,  incompact,  and  slo- 
▼cnly*  It  conveys  his  meaning,  it  is  true,  with 
sufficient  vividity;  but  his  clearness  is  acquired 
by  the  most  tiresome  circumlocution,  and  the 
€|)ithet  most  appropriate  to  the  phraseology  of 
many  of  his  pages  will  be  best  expressed  by  the 
term  gOMt/nng.  . 

The  literary  exertions  of  our  author  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  novel-writing;  besides  a 
regular  share  in  the  composition  of  '^  The  Chris* 
tian  Magazine,'^  he  published  in  1740,  "  The  Ne* 
gotiation  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year  l621'  to  l628 
inclusive,'^  folio.  He  also  printed  an  edition  of 
*f  Msop's  Fables,  with  Reflections,"  and  the  vo^ 
lume  of  ^  Familiar  Letters/^  which  he  had  laid 
by  for  a  season,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  Pamela* ' 

*  Warton  on  the  Genius  and  Writlngt  of  Pope,  voll*  p. , 
S8^  4tb  edtdon. 
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To  these  we  may  add,  "  A  Collection  of  the  mo- 
ral Sentences  in  Pamela,  Clarissa,  smd  Crrandison^'' 
]mnted  in  1755 ;  a  large  single  sheet  on  "  The 
thities  of  Wives  and  Husbands ;"  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titakd  "  The  Case  of  Samuel  Richardson,  of  Lon- 
don, Printer,  on  the  Invasion  of  his  Property  in 
the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  before  pub* 
lication,  by  certain  Booksellers  in  Dublin  f  and 
"  Six  Original  Letters  upon  Duelling,"  printed 
after  his  decease  in  the  Literary  Repository  for 
1765." 

In  the  year  1804  was  published  '^  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pa- 
mela, Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Se- 
lected from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  his  Family ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a 
Biographical  Account  of  that  Author,  and  Obser- 
vations on  hi9  Writings.  By  Anna  Lastitia  Bar- 
bauld.^  In  six  volumes  8vo.  The  collection^ 
from  which  these  Letters  have  been  selected,  was 
for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Richardson,  of  Higham  in  Suffolk,  his  last  sur- 
viving daughter ;  and  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1804,  it  was  purchased  of  our 
authoi^s  grandchildren  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 

The  life  of  Richardson,  written  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  for  this  work,  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  and  gives  an  elegant  and  copious  ana- 

VOL,  V.  p 
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lysis  of  the  author's  novels.  It  abounds  also  in 
original  information,  drawn  from  the  corres- 
pondence, '  relative  to  the  family  and  connec- 
tions, the  manners,  character,  and  writings,  of 
Richardson ;  and  the  introductory  pages  present 
us  with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  disquisition  on 
romance  and  novel  writing,  and  on  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  adopted  for  this  species  of 
composition. 

The  correspondence,  though  occupying  so  lU^bh 
space,  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts  that  were  entrusted  to  Mrs. . 
Barbauld,  who  informs  us  that  the  letters  alone  of 
Lady  Bradshaigh, ''  together  with  Richard^n*s  itt- 
swers,  would  alone  make  several  volumes;  I  fcelieve,'' 
the  says,"  as  many  as  the  whole  of  this  publication ; 
a  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  bookseller  arid  the 
editor  have  had  some  mercy  on  the  public/  * 
'    Of  the  judgment  w^^ich  directed  this  selectioii, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  dblibt;  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Bai'bauld  had  hot  richer  litaferials 
to  cull  from.     The  letters  of  llichkrdsdn  are,  iii 
fact,  tedious  and  unvaried;   they  exhibit  lio  lite- 
rary wealth,  no  literary  ^hlscdote  br  disquisition 
and  are  too  generally  occupied  l>y  the  considem>- 
tion  of  his  own  novels;  whil^  fhdse  Of  his  friend* 
JEtfe  ^  often  filled  with  a  flattery  which  is  not  sel- 

'     •  liic,  p.  208. 


dom hyperbolical  and  absurd;  ^otism;  therefor^, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  encotnibm  on  the  other, 
ibrm  the  chief  chantcteristics  of  this  selection; 
features  which  no  editor,  however  skilful  and  ju- 
dicious, could  hope  to  conceal. 

That  Hichardton  possessed  little  tast^  or  judg- 
ment in  literature;  i&  evident*  froita  many  parts  of 
this  correspondence;  what  h^  thought  of  Fielding 
we  have  seen;  and,  from  the  following  extraordi- 
nary passage  iii  a  letter  by  Aaron  Hill,  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  held  Pope  in  no 
estimation; 

**  Mr.  Pope,  as  yott  With  ^qual  keenness  and 
propriety  expre^  it,  is  gone  (mi,  I  told  a  friend 
6f  his,  who  sent  me  the  fii^t  news  of  it,  that  I  was 
Very  86rry  for  his  death,  b^cau3^  I  doubted  whc^ 
dier  he  would  live  to  recover  the  accident.  In- 
deed it  gives  tae  no  surpri26  to  find  you  thinking 
he  waH  in  the  w(urie  of  his  popularity.  It  arose, 
originatly,but  fr6)ai  meditated  little  personal  assi- 
duities^ and  a  certain  bladdery  swell  of  manage^ 
ttent.  He  did  not  blush  to  have  the  cunning  to 
hlatW  hitfteelf  up,  ^by  h^^  of  dWl,  unconscious 
instruments,  whenever  he  would  seem  tb  sail  as  if 
his  awn  wind  moved  him.. 

^  In  hetf  if  any  thing  was  fine,  or,  truly  ppw- 
crfttl,  in  Mr.  Pope,  «t  was  chiefiy  <ecntei«Kl  in  ex- 
pression; and  ibsX  rately,  mrfaen  nkit  grafted  on 
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some  other  writer's  preconceptions.  His  pwtt 
sentiments  were  low  and  narrow,  because  always 
interested;  darkly  touched,  because  conceived 
imperfectly ;  and  sour  and  acrid,  because  writ  m 
envy.  He  had  a  turn  for  verse  without  a  soul 
for  poetry.  He  stuck  himself  into  his  subjects, 
and  his  muse  partook  his  maladies;  which,  with 
a  kind  of  peevish  and  vindictive  consciousnes?, 
maligned  the  healthy  and  the  satisfied. 

"  One  of  his  worst  mbtakes  was,  that  unneces- 
sary noise  he  used  to  make  in  t>oast  oT  his  mora* 
lity.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  a  call  upon  suspi- 
cion, that  a  man  should  rate  the  duties  of  plain 
honesty,  as  if  they  had  been  qualities  extraordi- 
nary !  And,  in  fact,  I  saw,  on  some  occasions, 
that  he  found  those  duties  too  severe  for  practice; 
and  but  prized  himself  upon  the  character,  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  it  cost  him  to  support  it. 

"  But  rest  his  memory  in  peace !  It  will  very 
rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time  he  himself  is 
ashes !"  * 

*  Correspondence,  vol.  1,  p*104, 5, 6, 7,  The  bad  taste 
and  defective  judgment  of  Aaron  Hill  are  still  more  appa- 
rent XQ  the  subseqvent  passage,  as,  it  is  probable,  tibat  re- 
sentment for  an  tntrodaction  into  the  Dundad  might  hdve 
occaBsoned  his  depreciation  of  Pope.  "  One  ndght  ven- 
tvie,"  he  says,  <<  on  a  very  new  vse  Df  two  writers :  I  would 
pick  oot  ray  friends  and  my  caeqiies  by  setting  them '  to 
leid  Miltcn  m^d  Covfley,     I  tnight  take  it  for  granted,  that 
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The  correspondents  of  Richardson  are,  besides 
the  very  sa^cious  critic  from  whom  we  have  just 
qjDotcd,  Mr.Warburton,  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Cave,  Lord  Orrery,  Rev.  S.  Lobb,  Mr.  W. 
Lobb,  jun.  Dr.  Young,  Miss  M.  Collier,  Miss 
Fielding,  CoUey  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pilkington,  Rev. 
James  Hervey,  Rev.  B.Kennicott,  Mr.  Duncombe^  ^ 
Miss  Highmore,«Miss  Mulso,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Klopstock,  MissWest- 
comb,  Mrs.  Scudamore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Delaney, 
Mrs.  Donncllan,  Mrs.  Dewes,  Miss  Sutton,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Lady  Echlin,  Rev.  Mr.  Pick* 
ard.  Rev,  Mark  Hildesly,  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus,  Rev. 
Mr.  Shelton,  Rev.  J.  Stinstra,  Mr.  Depreval,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Miss  Sack,  Mr.  Reich,  and  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh. 

Of  the  mass  of  letters  to  which  these  person- 
ages contributed,  those  written  by  Mrs.  Klop- 
stock, the  amiable  wife  of  the  great  German  poet, 
are,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  interesting,  and 
possess,  indeed,   a  peculiar  naivete   from    their 

I  ought  to  b^  afraid  of  his  heart,  who,  in  the  fame  and  po- 
.pularitj^  of  the  first,  could  lose  sight  of  h\fi  malice  and  wick- 
e4Bes8.  And  it  could  be  running  no  hazard  in  friendship, 
t(^  throw  open  one*s  breast  to  another,  who,  in  contempt  of 
.tfafe.fashiun  we  are  fallen  into,  of  decrying  the  works  of  the 
second,  could  have  coura^  to  declare  himself  charmed  by 
both  the  mute  and  the  man  in  that  writer.^  Correspond- 
ence* TOl.  1,  p.  g,  3. 
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broken  English.    A  volume  of  such  lellteis  would 
have  been  ^  treasure. 

One.  valuable  and  very  pleasing  infereuce  may 
be  drawn  from  ^<d  perusal  of  tb^ese  lett^(s ;  that 
Richardson  yiBH  as  good  as  a  man,  as  be  xyas^  io 
a  certain  line,  great  as  an  author ;  that  be  was, 
in  shorty  piouSi  benevolent,  humane^  and  charita*  ' 
ble! 

His  industry  aud  integrity  in  business  were 
rewAi'ded  with  an  elegant  compet^icy.  la  1754 
he  was  appointed  n^&ter  of  the  company  of  slat" 
tioners,  a. situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honour^ 
lible;  and  in,  th^ye^r  17^0  he  purchased  a  pioi- 
^y  of  the  patei^t  of  law-prin^Urr.  He  had  a  coun* 
t^-house  first  at  North  E^d^  near  Hampiersmi thy 
and  afterwards  at  Parson's  Green,  where  he  lixsjd. 
with  much  hospitality,  and  was,  as  h,t  as  his 
infq%9s,wpuld  permit,  a  blessing  to  his  nei^bour- 
hood, 

Mr,  Richardson  was  twiqe  married;  bybisfint 
wife,  who  was  the  dfiughter  of  his  jDAas^,  A£^ 
died  in  1731,  be  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter; 
and  by  his  second,  Elizabeth  Leake,  sister  of  Mr. 
James  Leake,  a  bopkseljicr  at  iBath,  five  girls  and 
one  boy.  Of  this  numerous  progeny  he  had  the 
jnitfortune  to  lose  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Of  the  four  remaining  girls  1;hree  were  respect-* 


aUy  maixjed^'  and  J^ney .  t)ie  last  survivor^  died 
suigle. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  our  au- 
thor had  been  much  alQicted  with  nervous  at* 
tacksy  the  consequence  of  family  deprivations,  of 
intense  application,  and  great, mental  susceptibi- 
lity; these  at  length  terminated  in  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  July  ,4th,  176I,  i|^ 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his ,  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried, at  his  own  request,  near  the  ))pdy  of  hi^ 
first  wife,  adjoining  the  pulpit  in  ^e  middle  aisle 
of  St.  pride's  church. 

^t  is  no  slight  encomium,  when  spea^ifig  of  the 
inoral  character  of  a  man,tliat  a  too  gre^t  love  of 
praise  should  be  enumerated  as  its  only  foible* 
Of  the  vanity  of  |lic^ardspn  he  who  peruses  )iis 
Correspon^jence  imd  his  Life  can  have  no  (loubt; 
p^t  let  it  be  rc^emjberqd,  tha^  he  ¥ras  an  ojbject 
of  almost  perpetual  flattery,  an4  that  he  had  ^ 
hpst  of  virtues  to  counterbafiBiice  the  defect. 

As  a  writer  he  possessed  original  eenius,  •  and 
an  unlimited  ippmmand  over  the  tender  passions ; 
yet,  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  j^is  pro4uctions  and 
.the  poverty  of  Jbis  sty)e,  his  ^prks  are  4ci:reasing 
in  popularity;  and  it  is  possible,  though  an  event 
to  pe  deplored,  that  these  deficiencies  may  ulti- 
mately consign  him  to  o)l>scunty !  So  important 
18  style  to  t^e  preseryatlo^  of  lij^r^y  labour  I 
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The  contribution  of  Richardson  to  theRamMer^ 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  biographical  sketch, 
occupies  N^  ^,  and  contains  advice  to  unmarried 
ladies  on  the  subject  of  courtship.  It  is  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  informs  his  readers  that  they 
are  indebted  for  the  day's  entertainment  '^  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  iige  has  received  greater 
favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  hu-^ 
man  nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue.** 

This  essay,  the  sale  of  which  was  much  greater 
than  of  any  other  number  of  the  Rambler,  con- 
trasts the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  ladies* 
and  the  modes  of  courtship,  as  they  existed  ii| 
the  days  of  the  Spectfitor,  with  those  that  from 
vailed  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  .tbe 
author,  who  should  have  recollected  that  the 
complaint  of  degeneracy  in  these  yespects,  whicb 
forms  the  chief  burthen  of  his  communicatioxH 
had  been  more  than  ot^e  brought  forward  -1^ 
the  writers  of  the  very  paper  to  which  he  refers* 

The  introduction  of  this  speculation,  the  style 
of  which  is  so  inferior  and  dissimilar, to  that  of 
the  essays  that  precede  and  follow  it,  forms  a 
much  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which 
Richardson  has  fittempted  to  draw.  .That  it 
should  have  been  the  only  popular  paper  during 
the  circulation  of  the  Rambler  in  numbers^  is  i^ 
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fart  not  very  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared.*   - 


Elizabeth  Carter,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rer.  Nicolas  Carter,  D.  D.  was  bom  on  the  l6th 
of  December,  1717?  at  Deal,  in  Kent.  In  her 
tenth  year  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  a  most  excellent  mother;  a  loss  which  was, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  her  by 
the  unremitting  attention  of  her  father.  Though 
slow  in  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  know* 
ledge,  she  very  early  evinced  an  unconquerable 
desire  of  possessing  the  attainments  of  a  scholar. 
With  so  much  difficulty,  indeed,  did  she  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  usually  attend  the 
commencement  of  grammatical  studies,  that  her 
listther^s  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  advised 
iter  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  excelling  in  the 
walks  of  literature.  Intense  application,-howcvcr, 
aiKl  a  strong  memory,  at  length  enabled  her  to 
succeed  beyond  what  the  warmest  wishes  of  her 
friends  could  have  suggested. 

*  It  is  flingiilar,  that  no  edition  of  the  entire  works  of 
Kichardsoa  has  been  published.  Proposals  vrerc  once 
issoed  by  his  nephew  for  printing  his  uncle's  works  in  20 
yolumes  8vo;  but  the  design  failed,  J  suppose,  from  want 
pf  eneonragement 
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Sbe  soon  possessed,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  unremitting  study,  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  to  these 
she  added,  in  a  few  yeai's,  a  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  the  Hebrew.  These  severe  and  rather 
.singular  acquir^ements,  for  a  lady,  were  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expence  of  more  feminine  accom- 
plishments; for  she  was  early  taught  French, 
music,  and  the  different  branches  of  needle-work ; 
yet,  not  content  with  this  fund,  she  voluntarily 
increase^  it,  before  her  twenty-first  year,  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  Spai^sh, 
and  German. 

Thou^  history  and  classical  learning  were,  in 
profane  literature^  ^e  favourite  studies  of  Mrs. 
Carter,  the  sciences  were  not  neglected ;  she  had 
paid  some  attention  to  ^nathematics^  and  in 
astronomy  an<jl  ancient  geography,  she  had  made 
no  common  progress.  What  she  studied,  how- 
ever, with  still  superior  ardour  and  delight,  and 
with  an  effect  on  her  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
most  indelible  kind,  was  religion.  Her  piety,  in- 
deed, was  the  most  decided  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter,  and  its  intensity  continued  undiminished 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  these  various,  laborious,  and 
important  pursuits,  she  found  leisure  for  amuse* 
mentS|  and  for  the  display  of  a  ^heeiful  and  even 


.fay  jdisposiitioa.  Of  dancipg  she  was  particularly 
£»nd,  and  entered,  indeed,  with  singular  naivel^ 
and  vivacity  intp  all  ike  innocent  diy^rs^ons  of 
youth  find  high  splints. 

What  enaJbled  her  to  partake  of  so  much  relax- 
ation was  the  habit  which  she  had  acquired  of 
rising  every  ^morping  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  a  practice  that  was  continued,  to.  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even,  in  very  advanced  life,  for  at  no 
time,  if  io  health,  was  she  known  to  lie  later  than 
Beyep. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and^p9etry  wei^ 
aniong  tibiose  elegant  recreations  which  efurly  at- 
tracted the  att^^hment  of  Mrs.Caxter;  and  in  the 
li^tteir  she  obtajnc^d,  even  with  competent  judges^ 
a  4i^titigTtsi^hei  reputation.  .I^he  ^d  commence^d 
a  dis.cip.lc  of  the  Afu^,  inid^eed,  before  her  seyej^- 
tee^  year,  by  ja  ftc^jiik^jLatio^.of  the  thirtieth  04e 
pf  4j|i^J^9;  ^^  vi^  .49^^ved  in  the  sjacce^iog 
year,  .1735^  hy  ^m^  lines  on  her  birth-day,  and 
,hy  ^vpraj  poetical  yc^i^otiihutipns  to  the  Gently 
.niim>  J^f  ^ine. 

Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  her  fijendf ^ 
;fbe  v^ured,.in  17^9  to  publish  a  small  colle<;« 
tiQn  of  pOQins,  yrijtten  before  i^er  twentieth  year. 
7%ey  .wei^  .printed  by  Cave,  and  oqcupy  twenty- 
JqVt  jmgess  ,in  .quarto.;  Considered  as  the  produo* 
4ojf»  pf  a  ve^  yottog  author,  they  have  merit; 
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Be'tinne  tlie  glory  to  ha,re  Ted  the  tray, 
'  And  beani'd  cm  fexnaie  minds  fair  Sciebte'  ray :    , 
Awak*d  our  fair  from  too  inglorious  ease. 
To  meditate  on  themes  sublime  as  these; 
Hie  many  paths  of  nature  to  explore. 
And  boldly  tread  where  none  have  reach'd  before : 
To  th'ee  th^  owe»  the  stranger  chaim'd  shall  tel)» 
That,  Bk  in  foeattt^,  tiiey  in  wit  excel. 

Ah  why  should  modesty  conceal  thy  name  ? 
Th*  attempt  were  vain,  to  hide  such  worth  from  fame  ; 
The  polish'd  page  £lisa*s  hand  betrays, 
Aiid  mairks  her  well-known  sofhiess,  warmth,  and  ease.^ 

Notwitiistanding  these  commendations,  Mrs. 
Carter,  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  was  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  these  translations,  which 
she  thought  tri/feng  and  unworthy  of  her  talents; 
an  estimation  not  perfectly  just,  as  they  were  well 
written  and  6f  importance,  as  they  essentially  con- 
tributed to  her  introduction  aofnong  the  learned 
liud  the  great.  So  much  satisfied,  rhdeed,  was 
Johnson  with  them,  that  he  recoromended  her  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  Boethius  l>e  Consola- 
tione,  and  to  acknowledge  it  hf  the  pfr^fixtute  ctf 
her  name. 

In  thfe  mem  time  Mrs.  Carter  continued  her 
correspondence  with  thd  Gentleman^s  IVfagpusine; 
An  elegy  by  her  on  the  death  of  Mrs..B,owey  apf- 
pears  in  that  publication  for  April,  17^7)  and 

*  Gdiitlemati's  Magacine,  toI.  9,  p.  Siit* 


whibh  two  y^rs  aftierwitrds  wds  re^rifitiwl  in  the 
same  miscellany,  with  miin^  eb^ctibns  aiid  al« 
terd€ons,  and  with  hei-  niilne  at'  ffiit  length.     In 
173 IS  she  sent  Mr.  Cave  some  heduttful  lines  oii 
the  planetary  system,  addre^d  tb  Mr. Wright  thd 
aatSinomer,  ftnd  in  ^o^eidhfer,  1759,  her  exqui* 
site  OAe  to  Melilicholy,  tfiotigh  ^^ithbtit  any  sig- 
nature.     It   ^as  soon   tii&ccd,   however,   to  its 
.source;  and,  more  tnah  any  of  her  fortner  produc- 
tions, Contributed  to  spread  the  reputation  of  her 
name.     So  widely,  indeed,  was  her  celebrity  dif- 
fused, thiat  it  reached  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
iient,  dnd  otfcaesioned  the  cel^l^ted  Barratier^ 
Sieik  lieArly  of  her  own  age,  to  ^blicit  a  cor* 
re$|)6ndclice  ^ith  her,  a  request  which  was  but 
just  gratified  whein  the  studies  of  thtd  youtig  nian, 
so  remarkable  for  the  pretocity  of  his  genius, 
were  prematurely  terminated  by  the  stroke  of 
deaih. 

The  ihtroductioii  of  our  i^oetei^  "to  Miss  Talbot, 
in  the  year  1741^,  was  the  mekn  of  very  widely 
extending  the  circle  of  her  friends  afitd  admirers. 
Amoiig  thesb  no  due  #as  more  attached  to  her 
than  Dr.  Seeker,  and  lio  one  w^s  Ultimately  of 
itioi^  service  to  her  iti  her  literfery  pursuits.  She 
was  likewise  early  intimate  With  the  c^elebrated  . 
Mrs*  Mcmtagti,  and  with  Mrs.  Vesey ;  and  with 
fliese  lapdies  and  Misd  tUb^t  Bfae  supported  for 
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many  years  an  uninterrupted  and  most  valuable 
epistolary  correspondence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1746  that  Mrs.  Carter  wrote 
her  '^  Ode  to  Wisdom,''  one  of  the  most  el^ant 
cmd  interesting  of  her  poetical  effusions, ,  Rich- 
ardson appears  to  have  printed  it  in  his  Clarissa, 
from  a  manuscript  in  private  circulation,  though 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Pennington  to  have  been  first 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  She 
contributed  likewise,  in  1751,  at  the  particular 
request  of  Mr.  William  Duncombe,  one  ode  and 
some  corrections  to  his  version  of  Horace :  thb 
Prophecy  of  Nereus,  lib.  1,  od.l5,  was,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  all  prior  translations,  the  piece 
which  Mr.  Duncombe  wished  her  to  attempt  t 
and  that  it  was  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  praises  which, 
as  her  nephew  affirms,  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

We  have  mentioned  that  through  her  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Cave,  our  author  was  at  an' early 
period  of  life  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
great  man  was  tlien  so  struck  with  the  depth  and 
variety  of  her  acquisitions,  that  he  wrote  a  Greek 
epigram  in  her  praise,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
to  Cave,  that  ^'  she  oug^t  to  be  celebrated  in  as 
many  different  languages  as  Louis  le  Grand/' 
That  his  admiration  of  her  talents  and  virtues 
bad  suffered  no  diminution  during  the  lapse  of 


Eighteen  years,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter, 
which,  as  written  by  a  man  i^markablc  for  his 
•  sincerity  and  veracity j  closes  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch ..  It  may 
be  noticed  also,  that  this  short  epistle  adds  one 
mote  pix)of  to  the  many  which  we  possess,  of 
the  benevolent  and  affectionate  feelings  of  the 
writer. 

•   *♦  Madam, 

**  From  the  liberty  of  writing  to  yob,  if  I  have' 
hitherto  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  your  under- 
standing, I  am  now  encouraged  to  it  by  the  con* 
fidence  of  your  goodness*  ' 

"1  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Williams, 
mid  beg  that  if  ybu  Can  by  letters  influence  any 
in  her  favour,  (and  who  is  there  whom  you  can- 
Aol  iftfluenicre  f)  you  will  be  pleased  to  p&tronize 
her  on  this  occasion*  Yet  for  the  time  is  short, 
and  as  you  were  iiot  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this 
day  remfember  that  you  might  help  usj  and  re- 
collect how  widely  and  how  rapidly  light  is 
difiused. 

'■**To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow.  The 
name  of  Miss  Giirter  introduces  the  memory  of 
Gave^  Poor  dear  CaVe!  I  owed  him  much;  for 
to  him  I  owe  that  I  have  known  you.  He  died, 
i  am  afraid,  unexpectedly  to  himself,  yet  surely 
imburthened  with  any  great  crime ;    and  for  the 
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positiye  dulimof  religioB|  I  l]»myet.no  xi§li^t». 
condemn  him  for  ae^l^.. 
'.  *^  I  am»  witb  is?a|p?efst»  nf^icb  I  nether. owe  oor. 
pay  tq  ariy  pthfi;, 

**  Madami  ^ 
,^,  Your  most  ob«dii9i4  aod  most  liumbleServaat^ 
.Qongk  S^wt^t;  '1.  *'  Sam.  Jolmao&r^ «. 

Jan.  14,  1756.  .-  ^; 

For  some  years  previous  to  tlie  rto^tf^of  this 
letter  from  ij^haaoiv^dim.  Caxtnfiiftmie  h»i*Mm 
muck. occupied -) by.  the  tmportalrtS  andr^artliiMsf 
tfak:^of  educatifigi^r..yoiiiiges^4>rotbet  Htitiff^ 
for  the  University;  and.(sn:!Con8eqiiottdB)o€>:tldit 
cmployment^^whieliL  Ms^iaecfiswiiyEinrenillillgy 
slie/resid^  o6mUMyjjat  Deal;  i ( hr  ''ik»<fjrt»»- 
17il6/.dee]niii^/her -pupil  at  length isaffitimtljrf 
prepaMdyjhef  ^aa^a^epbafniigjpBBs^^hroiigk  hair 
edtanfitiatioii  iw2t&>  asaah^icTeditv^eBtond^ffkifciHf 
sioh^rof  B^€AfC<fll^^-Caii4M<%!!^'mad*iN»^#0t 
Mr«  Penningtan  has  temai4ced,ipiiob8U|f  tiia^al]^ 
ittststiiica!o(,ia  s|«de»t'at  CKmbohiga/who'Ywarw-: 
debted  for  his  previous  education  to  one.of.thch 
othir  sex;  i . :     >   '  ^  ♦  •  • 

i  The  titaBe  of fbui* *9aikMtphfiaMfMtiM  vtasraat^i 
however,  ^'enlii^iy'  '«ii^igeiik6^yti4heiclifl^ury  of^ 


teaddi^;  Jki^  Idsureiwks  devbted^tof  the  £xaru^ 
tion '^, 4.  ly^i^  ^hiish .  ha^ :  nisod; 'kBrc  to^  a  very 

dettttvrainttlfflijbdqra^  }rf '^  lapiprobs^oh  of 
Misiif  Tfaibotond'-Dr*  &ecker^ike  comtneocecl,  iit 
liKi9;*iaiid?.i»iKrxf3i%i^'Wc«nd'|jF^^  ff^thutsiatiofa 
of  tbe  iirn^^'nf^fifdiit^tuuT  v.lhh.  V^  difficuH 
undertaking  was  prosecuted  ikmlyj^«nd)\tas  duin 
i|tfited  to  ^  reuSo&c^ofilhs  Secko*,  y(hoiy  tagetler 
wiHl  iMiss'/Ealbdbt,  ihad' the  ment.bf  sirg^dng  ta 
M!i^.  ^Caft£r)th^  jiecej&ity  jof  An' inirodactibn  and( 
liotn; '' E^^idetoB  waiilrlaitt  oomjpletetf  in  1756$ 
fh^  piintiilg  of  it.Was  b^unlimJun^  1757«  Aod  it 
wai^gWe»tathd  wa£ld..in  ori^  3ral..4tQ,  by'ciub*' 
s<:fi^kimy  inlirJSKB..^  iThdllliibscnbecff  athountbd  pi 
uS^Ui^»tiA:aiid;thiitj4oBe  at  a  guinea' each  i 
tli^  S^^'»triibk3oft^iud]:ex>nB  thousand  t^yo  tiutiV 
dili^-f)!tfd'«iil4!f^Ki^  aisdi^-aft^^l  the.eKpenceat 
^  ^publication*  W4teqfiaid^  oar;  thiiuscad  pounds 
pEit>v^:(the^pe)cmiiai^  wem^'d  ioif.t!he:tFai»hiibr;'  ; 
''  A-vi«#9ird^  libtirfevety  tofxat>mt]x;h'  higher  kind 
i9fVS^h^;tki  apifttm^  ind  the  apf>foT«l  ol 
the  learned,  the  w«lc^aiid!the%(K>d'«;  Tl^d  }tt«!rafi 
lAm^in  iiU^h«^hd  meaidl^/aat<mi^^  a 

ti^MtttiiA,  afidiiidlk  mBfko^hU  one^'tcny,  from 
<»e  «f  &ea«[jst<Utfteffir£]^WAiJilteTSl  .idunSd  be 
Ui^ip^rfirtaance  of  &  i»<^  ^^osi^-'wti^^eid 
«iEiMI/'Mt4>idy  ii^f%Wt/np<>h^'%r  cofttiaeiit^  -td 
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learn  the: particulars. of  her  life;  and  even  iit  • 
Russia  an  account  was  published^  in  17^99  o^  ^^^ 
studies  and  acquisitions*  The  introduction,  which^  - 
displays  deep  learning,  correct  judgment,  aiui 
truly  diristian  piety,,  is  even  more  valuable  thait 
the  translation^  and  was  highly. and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  her  literary  friends,  jand  particularly 
by  Lord  George  Lyttelton. 

Several  previous  attempts  iiad .  been  made^'  • 
though  not  with  much  success,  to  give  an  Ei^t 
glish  dress  to  Epictetus.  So  early  as  1567.  the 
Manual  had  been  translated  from  a  French, 
version,  by  James  Sandfordy  8vo;  and  agwi^- 
together  with,  his  life  and  the  Table  of  Cebes,' 
hy  John  Davies  in  167O.  .  In  169^,  a,  pqetical; 
Paraphrase  of  his  Morals  was  published  by  EMi^. 
Walker f  12mo.  and  in  1694,  Geo^  StanhopeyD,D»' 
gave  a  version,  of  .the  .Stoic  Philosopher  superiori  - 
to  what  had  hitherto  been  printed,  accompanied 
with  his  Life.and  the  Corom.entaries  of  Simplicius/ 
8vo.  To  this  succeeded  in  1736  a  translation 
of  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  from  the  original- 
Greek,  by  JVilliam  Bondf  l^ino.         .  . 

Notwithstanding  these  qfibrts,  no  good  or  comr 
plete  version'  of  the  entire  wor]cs.  of  Epictejtus, 
could  be  refen^d.to  by.  the  English  scholar,  b^fore^ 
Mrs.  Carter^s  appeared  under  the  foUoMring  titlf^ 
**  All  the. Wprks.of  Epicfetus,  which. we  mf^ 
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fettafit;  consisting  of  his  Discourses,  preserved  by 
Arrian,  in  four  Books,  the  Ertchiridion,  and 
Fragments :  'translated  from  the  original  Greek, 
by  Elizabeth  Carter :  with  an  Introduction,  and 
Notes,  by  the  Translator/' 
•  In  this  version,  while  the  sense  of  the  original 
is  strictly  preserved,  scarcely  any  portion  of  its 
spirit  and  terseness  appears  to  be  lost ;  and  the  notes 
Exhibit  an  uncommon  share  of  erudition,  and  of 
minute  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
quarto  copy  being  almost  immediately  taken  off 
by  the  subscribers,  it  became  necessary  to  put  ano- 
ther edition  to  the  press,' which  appeared  in  17 59, 
in  two  volumes,  1  Smo.  A  third,  in  the  same  size, 
was  published  in  1768 ;  and  a  fourth,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  some  additional  notes,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  since  the  decease  of 
the  author. 

Through  the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  Montalgu, 
Lord  Lyttclton,  and  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of 
Bath,  a  nobleman  with  whoitt  she  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  from  frequently  meeting 
him  at  the  ari^hiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth, 
Mrs.  Carter  was  induced,  in  the  year  I762,  to 
publish  a  collection  of  her  poems,  with  her  name 
prefixed,  in  one  small  volume,  12mo,  which  was 
introduced  to  the  public  by  a  Dedication  to 
hutd  Bath,  and  by  some  degant  complimentary 
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linesL  ff!fi«n  4he  p^  of  I^rd  Lyttemn;  A  ^;^^{^i|A>' 
€^itioQ..wtt8  ^»fm  ^allted  %;  a^ftbird  ,aii{}eajBad •  |il 
lF76j  a  fourth  m  *7S9;  .a,^fth  wi|s . printed,  in 
4to,  by  >er  Nepb^wrwitb  .kef- life  J)>|ie&k:|?d».  ai^d 
additional  poems,  in  YSOZ^.a^dfai/fix^  |)WB|itf 
fbnth  in  1806;ip  t^o^yo)«Qi^.9vp»  being  ili^t^b-* 

.  The.  poetiy  •  xA .  Mrs.:  Carter  i»  such :  as>  jmigjl^t; 
tiave.be^.expef^^  -from  the  elegwce  rf'ker 
da3&ical  leanung,.:aii4  the  jpurity  iA  her  moi^ 
prindpkt.  •  .  Her .  language: js:  qkttr ,  aiid  ,cort>^ct, 
her  veiBtfica^on  «iireet.ttnd-ha]^Q|iht«».i9!hii^^h€f 
4e&timentia«lwfy9:digm^v  or  devptio;6aI,  (tiid 
^ven  sometinkfs  «^ublilnQ;  Of  splendid ;  ima^iukr 
tion,  1  of  .:the  Icrcaliyfe  pQ,%^  .^Hrhich,  fdrm  ii© 
€har9ctlBi:iof  ft  jfixistrjcatepoet;.  she. has: eidubJt^jHsdl 
few'.pfoofi;  .yfet  as«ihcl:>pTodi|ctioo8  ftv  beyoi^d 
mediocrity,  and,  though  not  breathing .  ^be  .  fijris 
^d  enei^.pfl^xiftledr.g^f^iiu,  will  be  ^^.bigjhly 
teliled  X  l^p -  itoPBc^i  to.  .^tom  Ithf  iM)(¥?n<.  ^ft  ^te, 

pioky, atod .cituditioii,:i#>dq^r^ y "  ::  .•     ^- 

XtiMxaii^fttfsr'ft  ^eui99ftnof9.?ir$tre^at  t^p^^ 
yiitmiickin^pirowd,  fj[ni^909(sqtt^i|$fj  of  i^QpuJWB^ 
oiti^i^of  b^;EpjQP^tu|i^tJ|tet:,0he;,p»«Qb9»edl& 
house  tn:IDfiil«  j»&/wUfijb;>bo  wA.bdf.Jfiititf^ST^ 
together. ;tisit;H.the  de»tb'i9f  llie?P<i€;tOfv'  wMh:the 
moat  imiltial I  confideni]^ :!;;and[.  :;«iiBttiofi«r   t)$4e 


Mplq^llQ^^^sijpai/er.of  176S  ishe^iiecoinpsiiied'  Mr. 
slO|4vM)l»»iM4n^ti,  Lord  Batii^' end}  DriDoiiglaSy 
K'ttwoi  ilJlsbXQid^hi^^i  €libi^ii*in^  on  a  tour  to  ike 
.tiCuvitiiieoJt..;;  Spa,  ^tke. waters  ol  wHich  had-  faeem 
tm99io0i^d!e.d.:toi  Lord  BAth^^jei  ajcconnt  of>  las 
«k«AUh^7;3[Ka3r^keir.]pIa£erof;df!8tiimtion^  They 
mached  QoiM  on  tibe  fourth!  i>fJnne,  f^ndh^riring 
^9mt»A  tb«c|pir($crihcd  t«Bi(|;ai:  Spii,  and,  taken  a 
49ipid  :'yi<tw.«  c^.rsoeie  .pafels^  pfvGdn^any,'  th^y 
fM^yiLged:  i»dpwnr  ^>  RbajQie)  to^rHoUahdv^  ^bnice 
^Q]!(^rfi«iee^d  ^tbi«wghrtJB9ii9«^^  G^n^  Bmges, 
<jlh^^^, < And: Cal^^  4<kf <i)pye7yatv which  pte^e 
^yui«liv£d:;ioii  )tbt  « JSthv.iof  dlept^mbet  ia  the 
«MneiyfPMr«  ftEhoy}tettei^r^wbkb>Mn;€aicter*ad-' 
4iue»KS(Mo  'Miss  Taibotivdeaciiptivc!  qivthin  tour, 
^i^^dihf^iijfMiJpliched  byiJVfr;.£9Bm^^^    in  ?the 

Life  of  his  aunt,  and  are  intercsting^<Ahd.:weD 

liaitten. 

V 1  Jjmi  Batb>>  t0.;i«fa>n)r:^et  wtters  oB  Spa>  had 
|btfi9ii^pi»ductive^  of  J90  dbenefity  died;  m.^ the  ^suia^ 
iMee  {rf>ii2fi4fy  kai^^  hp^^imnense  property  to^his 
lll4|l4^«tirxk^ng;bm^»^Ul»l^  FuU 

|iefiey,.wbc^  UVQdyiibw«^ry>^a  enjbywctfae'  becfuoat 
JUtlejmQr^'Aanf  Ibiee.yisiiir^,  rBy  hi^Mivillrthe 
mlat^.wereiv^ted  intth^ooaKefittirdatioB,  Jisoces^ 
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ately  took  the  name  of  Pulteney,  and  almost  to 
immediately  settled  upon  Mrs.  Carter  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulteney 
had  a  high  and  just  sense  of  Mrs.  Carter's  merit; 
they  were  also  M^ell  acquainted  with  Lord  Bathes 
regard  for  her,  and  /were,  on  his  death,  not  a 
little  surprised  that  she  had  no  place  in  his  will ; 
in  the  most  liberal  and  handsome  manner,  there^ 
fore,  they  hastened  to  perform  wl^t,  in  their 
opinion,  his^  Lordship  should  not  have  omitted. 
As  during  the  year  anterior  to  the  settlement  of 
this  donation  Mrs.  Carter  had  received,  by  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  who  was  a  silk-merchant  ia 
Bishopsgate-Street,  a  sum  sufficient  to .  purchase 
£ly500  Stock  in  the  old  South-Sea  annuities, 
her  revenue  became  adequate  not  only,  to  her 
own  wants,  but  to  afford  that  relief  to  others 
which  her  bei^volent  disposition  was  perpetually 
suggesting, 

In  176s  our  amiable  author  began  to  feel 
heavily  the  devastation  which  death  usually 
makes  among  the  friends  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  long  life,  tier  venerable  guide  Dr^  Seoker  died 
this  year;  and  in  January,  1770,  she  was  deprived 
of  her  beloved  companion  Miss  Talbot..  .  To 
these  afflictions  were  ad^ed  the  loss  of  her  father, 
in  1774',  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  and 
i>f  Mr,  Montagu  in  1775.  This  last  event  brought 
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to  Mrs.  Carter  another  accession  of  income  5  for 
Mrs.  Montagu,  to  whose  sole  disposal  the  ample 
property  of  her  husband  was  left,  settled  on  her 
friend,  during  the  very  winter  in  which  Mr. 
Montagu'  died,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
.pounds.  With  the  exception  of  a'  legacy  of  two 
hundred  pounds  from  Mrs,  Talbot,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  forty  pounds  from  a  Mrs*  Underdo wn, 
an- early  friend  and  relation,  this  was  the  last 
augmentation  of  income  whif  h  Mrs.  Carter  i^ 
xeived; 

To  oblige  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  lady^  and  who  wished  to  place  his  daughter 
in  a  convent,  Mrs.  Carter  accompanied  him  to 
:Paris,  for  that  purpose,  in  October,  1782,  al- 
though in  her  sixty^ixth  year,  and  by  no  meanfe 
in  a  good  state  of  health.  Her  attachment,  in- 
.deed,  and  obligations  to  the  fjEtmily  commanded 
her  assent;  for,  as  she  was  only  absent  sixteen 
.days,  the  greater  part  of*  which  was  spent  iii 
business,  no  object  of  ^ amusement,  or  literary 
.gratification,  could  enter  into  her  views; 
.  The  society  of  Mrs,  Garter  was  at  this  time 
courted  by  all  who  had  pretensions  to  virtue  andf 
to  learning;  she  was  not,  however,  partial  to  mere, 
literary  chaiucters,  and  unless  convinced  that 
morality  and  religion  had  a  powerful  influence 
oyer  the  conduct  of  those  who  solicited  her  no4' 
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•  tic^:^  ^^etitst:  Kowever.  btiJliftnt,  a-tt^aetM  her 
.  f^id. . ,  3o JinwUlihg  wfts  3h&  ind«^:t»i  gi\e4Uiy 

.crnnbiB^  Avilb  powerful  intellect,  tbalirii^  fcUiLittle 
jsidioation^to  ai;kii9irl«d^  orto^^imisei'ieiveii  the 
M^^^  of  ..genius  .which  illuniiiied .  the  .page  of 
€iiytlertoa  a^  Bums..  -  On, itht  cooltrary^. with 
,«ufxh.»bhai:nenc,e  di(lshe.view:Ahe  dbrmtioi]^.&om 
,?^ttila(ule^ which  s^Hkd' .tiiq  :reptit&tion^ci,jtbese 
^2p£pitttn»t&.pdct6f  that  «he.  beoBineiearl^.hUiid 
to  that  lustre  which  astonished  the  rest«of..the 
^SWld. 

j^jbMrswMontagiif&iabley  however^  ^nd.atdthe 
«vQ»£Qg  pactisf .  oC  Misk  Vcscy^she  m^  acaistamed 
4o  ]^t,f o^casionallyv  alLtfaat^waH-iCcl^hratedfdr 
mti.iind; talent  .  fmw^  ihdeedy.presuhiBd.to  in- 
-tru(}o.  in  tthesexixcles  wb<ki»ert:moiua«  btj^y  re- 
Bpedable  v.:as.  ihoy  w^rerlBglify^.jacoQB^isfaed; 
And.besiibv&uch.was>:&e  pn>fe«r4  SM|t|ii».ofiitb^ 
con^cnsationi  t2latiyoiLcptddr|  at  Blhljaiiefs^  ^ect 
i|nd.grou|ie  ^oar:camp9uiy4    '      «•  •{•.   . 

^  To  Xbasst  parties,'?  plates  iMr.rBenniogtony 
^(it  wsis  not  difficult  ^dr-anjiilpcasoiljofjcharacter 
lio^i>ei&th>dAka0d.  7There^.wiLSuno  icoremony^w 
caxds^Jabdi  no.^Qpip(er»  ^  ^en:idreM4iK(i^.:so.^Uttle 
ZB^Irdedyithstu  £ardgn  ^oGMtlenanyivdiawas^lobgc^ 
tlKXiQ,iyifttb.im.jacqpainhuibe^.im  toldiin  j^t^itbat 
k4iras.soLlfid'e>  necihsaiy^lfaki  Ji^4Qi|g^tap|i«ftr 


fteie;  if  henplttBaci^yidlitfe  Mtodciiigg^     This  he 
viufietBtoc^  ill  the. Ixtaral -sense;  'and  ^hen  he 
spokte  of*  it  in  > French  rcalied  it: the  Bos  Bkm 
Meeting.     And  this  ^  was.  the. ongin  of  the  ludi* 
eiousappdl&tibn  of  tfaeBlueStocking  Club^  siace 
girin  to  ih^ae  nteedngs,  and  so  much  talked  of. 
'. ^..'Nothing  x;eiild:i>e:inore.  agreeable,  nor  in- 
deed 3i^re  instruttive,.  than  these  parties.     Mrs*. 
Vesey  h^d  th^  almostmag^c  art  of  putting  all  her 
company  iit  their' case,:  without  the  least  appear-^ 
aace  of  design;    H^re-was^no  formal  circle,  to 
^M^fjr  an  iinfortunate.'  stiranger  on  his  entrance ; 
m  rales  erf  conversation  to  observe ;   no  holding 
foftlt  bf  one  to  his  own  distress,  and  the  sfupify- 
lag  of  bis  audience; .  no  reading  of  his*  work»  by 
die  sathor.    The  company  naturally  broke^  into 
littfe^^i^aBpes,  pcrpetnally  va^iiig  Imd  changing. 
il1se^talked;sor>wei«  sil^i,  sat;^  walked  about» 
jurt  as:  idiey  pleased.    Norwaa  it  abfl^lutely  nc- 
liedBary  Cfyen  toi  talk  sense.^    T^ere  was  no  bar  to 
ImxtBles^*  mirth'  and  gaiety :    and  while  perhaps 
llr*iJ^C)liniSon-  Ih  one  comer  l»eld  forth  on  the 
teofal  dttties^jn  another  t^o  or, three  young 
peqaieinight^be^talking  of  the  fEudiiORd  and  tl^ 
apepti  aiidi4n:  a.  tMird  >  Lbrd^  OrfoM  (th^  -  Mr. 
Hdt8a09 ':^'\9rttlp«^le>   might  be  aftiusing  a  little 
pQb{ie'>aVDiiiid  him  with^  his  lively  wit  and  intcl* 
ligent  coqyer^on. 
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,  "  Now  and  then  perhaps  Mrs.  Vesey  might 
call,  the  attentiqn.  of  the  company  in  general  to 
some  circumstance  of  news,  politics,  or  litera- 
ture, of  peculiar  importance ;  or  perhaps  to  an. 
anecdote,  or  interesting  account  of  some  person 
known  to  the  company  in  general.  Of  this  last 
kind  a  laughable  circumstance  occurred  about 
the  year  177B,  when  Mrs..  Carter  was  Cjonfined 
to  her  bed  with  a  fever,  w^ich  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous.  She  was  attended  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Douglas,  then  a  physician  in  Town, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  bulletins  of 
the  state  of  hejr  health  to  her  most  intimate 
friends,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac* 
quainted  himself.  At  one  of  Mrs.  Vesey *s  parties 
a  note  was  brought  to  her,  which  she  immedir 
ately  saw  was  from  Dr.  Douglas.  ^  OhT  said 
^he,  before  she  opened  it,  '  this  contains  an  ac- 
jcount  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Carter.  We  are  all  interr 
ested  in  her  health :  Dr.  Johnson,  pray  read  it 
out  for  the  information  of  the  company.'  There 
was  a  profound  silence;  and  the  Doctor,  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  read  aloud  the  physician's  report 
of  the .  happy  effect  which  Mrs,  Carter's  medir 
cines  had  produced,  with  a  fuU  and  complete 
#x!Count  of  the  circumstance^  attending  them.''* 
.  The  ludicrous  origin  of  the  name,  blue  stocking- 
*  Penningtop'i  Memoiri,  p.  3^5, 316« 


gjBtf^e  rise  to  an  elegant  and  spirited  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Bafe  Bleu/'  It  appeared  in  1786,  and  was 
mnch  relished,  owing' to  the  faithful  and  chaTac-< 
teristic  sketches  which  it  contained  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Club* 

Mrs.  Carter  was  a  no  less  feealous  member  of 
an  association  of  a  very  dissimilar  description, 
and  the  welfare  of  which  she  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in :  this  was  an  institution  for  the  relief  of 
reduced  housekeepers  in  a  limited  number  of 
parishes  in  Westminster.  It  Was  Commenced  by 
our  author  and  her  female  friends  in  1780,  and, 
it  is  said,  still  prospers,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Ladies  Charitable  Society." 

Since  the' third  edition  of  her  poems  in  1776/ 
in  which  were  introduced  some  new  pieces,  Mrs, 
Carter  had  ceased  to  write  professedly  for  the 
press«  She  supported,  however,  a  numerous  and 
most  interesting  correspondence;  and  her  reading 
especially  in  miscellaneous  literature,  was  great 
and  constant.  f*rom  an  idea  that  the  literary 
talents  of  her  own  sex  had  been  too  much  neg- 
lected and  depreciated,  she  was  extremely  par- 
tial to  the  productiotis  of  female  genius;  and» 
towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  she  was  highly 
gratified  by  tbe  frequent  and  beautiful  specimens 
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ol-t$8li^  and  isji^^ti^n' which  ifl9aed  it^m  the 

-  ;Toi  the,ii0i(d*of  Madt«w,D'Arf)lfey  auft  ftfts.- 
\Vfai.fihe.piiifl!grea^  a&<l;dtt0  ^f^mttun;   buk 

het  cbtcf  biroifasites  were.  Hxs.  tLfid^Uh:  in  Ibn 
mance^  and  Miss  Joanna  BailUe  in  thejTsigic 
Bratna* .  fo  -.pijctic  wtldness  r  and  :fcttilitjy '.  of 
i^i^iiia^tMEi,  iii:thje  pQtrer  of  exdtingii  mix^A.oil 
gwtcful Jberw,  tn.bea'uty  of  languiigei  in  richnesa' 
itndfiddtt]^\of  description,,  in  trntb  ..and  mocal 
tendency  of  ch4i»<Jter,  she  justly  ganrt  tbem  a. 
pr^-eminence  over  their  contemppr^es;  whibt 
qi  die  iniiniate  knowkdg&.of  jthe^liUmitii  hwrtfc^.oC 
(ke  mastery  over  the;  f^asaioniy  which  Mi^  SaiUit; 
displayed,  she  thoti^tSt  nd  cxag^^^mtito Jto  mf* 
thafr  diey  -wiceessfuUyi  cnnilkteii  the:ftpiiit,:«nd 
genius,  of  rSfaftfcspeare^  I:  Of  a:  similar  ityj^mogi- 
appears  to  be  a  living  'M'irster^  who^  in  tbe  ^^Id '  t>f 
poetic  andiegend^aiy  £ctibp(^ha3ttct|uired  an  utBt^ 
availed  reputationv' 


'    -uif  to  touch  such  chord  be, thine, 
Bestore  the  ancient  tragfc  Ime» 
And  emulate  the  notbs  thatrnit^  -' 
Ttttiai  th«  iHId'faii^,  yMck  silent  hung 
By  Mlyer  AvQik>  hjQiy  idijo:^. 
TUltnice  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o*er: 
Wheni^Ci  the  bold  enchantress,  came^ 
Mlth  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame! 


.iV 


•'I 
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From  the  pa|e  wtU«w  saatch^d  the  treasare^  • 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
Tilt 'A4oA*s  gwanS,'ii^hUe  rung  Ithe  grove 

D^em'4  ^ir^ofirn-  Shakspte*  li«\>  again** 

■  M»;2€Mf1fer*UiW%  tcad  aVfet 'to  enjoys t!i(^ 
^  lAf'Oi^  the'  Last' Miikti^r  oif  this  roihantrd 
Bfa-d.'^  me  wiir-aeli^ht^''tv%tt  itt'^iiAigbi^,  ite 
descri|iiion$,  and  the  condtf^  bf • -Ife*  ^blci  aildf 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  fiiwst '^'^rWki^ -Whichf' 
British^ninshad^^^ttCed-fhr'ttlSarii^  ^ears.f 

■  In^thi*  y^&t'lTffi  bm  aiitlMJf  liid^'the  dittin- 
giiiilic<Hionbtiff  ofbeiiig  iAfk^uc^  to  ^^  QiKK^ii' 
1^  L6td-^Crem6nieS  hd^;  at  ChelieaP  ^Lady 
eiAAdm  FittcA'^aild  'IMf  fcVemohie  Wert  thfe^ 
itltiw*te«eiidsoir  Mr»:€fertd^rand'Ii^fti^;  i'tis' 
pwl>ttbl<^^qUfently^ettti6ii^d'hei'tdW<«  Queen' 
in'  tenrts'of^afic^fionfiate*  |ifaife^,''h€fr=  MlE^ty  be-' 
came'desiroTX^'of  selilrigf'^'  chdi'd^tet  kVdnce  sa 

*  Sc«ti^  MamMi  «"Talb  of  F|o9deBf fleUr  OfOt  :edHr 

^  In  imagination,  description^  and  the  delineation  of 
l^dal  nuukners,*  the  MAR^ioMof  Mr.  Scott' b  eqnd  to'hi» 
piTof^tH&eiii^'white4l]f^iecbiidUttBikth^n»n^^  land  eiip^^ 

€&%  me 'OMi^'u  ¥ig^it$b)^nammm)tsif^  Mum^ 

almoit^vvisy  other- moderarpoew 
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celebrated  and  so  good.  Thci  convcrsa,tion  which 
took  place  at  this  intf  rview  was  mutually  pleas^ 
ing  to  both  parties,  and  the  Queen  ever  aftef 
frequently  and  kindly  enquired  after  Mrsi  Carter^ 
and  often  obliged  her  by  the  loan  of  German 
books.  She  received,  likeivise,  at  two  subsequent 
periods  of  her  life^  visits  from  the  Princess  o£ 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberl^nd^  both  ,of 
whom  entertained  the  bluest  veneration  for  her 
virtues  sxid  her  talents^ 

The  loss  of  her  old.  and  valued  friend  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  the  year  1801^  was  a  source  of  much 
affliction  to  Mrs.  Carter,  whose  health  had  bcea 
for  a  long  time  declining.  She  had  suffered  a 
very  severe  attack  of  disease  about  four  years  b^ 
fore  this  event,  and  shortly  after  it  she  had  a 
second,  which  completely  broke  her  constitution, 
and  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility* 
Her  mental  faculties,  however,  remained  unim- 
paired^ and  even  with  regard  to  her  feelings  and 
attachments,  she  felt  little  of  the  coldness  arid 
apathy  of  old  age.  Contrary  to  what  usually  • 
occurs,  her  benevolence  and  charity,  if  possible,^ 
increased  as  she  journeyed  towards  the  tomb, 
nor  did  :the  pressure  of  pain  or  sickness  in  the 
smallest  degree  interrupt  the  mildness  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  temper.  Sure  but  slow  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution  were,  during  the  close 
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of  the  year  1805,  felt  by  herself,  and  jJkTpeived 
by  her  relations.  Wishing,  however,  to  see  once 
more  her  London  friends,  she  left  Deal  for  the 
metropolis  on  the  23d  of  December;  and,  after 
lingering  some  weeks  at  her  lodgings  in  Clarges- 
3treet,  expired  with  perfect  calmness  and  resig- 
nation on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

She  was  interred,  according  to  her  own  re- 
quest, with  the  utmost  privacy,  in  the  burial 
ground  of  Grosvenor-Chapel ;  where,  on  the  stone 
which  covers  her  remains,  may  be  read  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

.  **  Under  this  at<mQ  pre  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs* 
Slizabe^  Carter,  of  Deal,  in  the  County  of  Kent;  a  lady 
«s  mudti  distinguished  for  piety  and  virtue,  as  for  deep 
learning,  and  extensive  knowledge. 

'  "  She  was  bom  &t  Deal,  December  16,  1717,  and  died 
iii<3larges*Street,  in  this  parish,  sincerely  lamented  by  her 
relationa  and  numerous  friends,  February  19, 1806*  in  At 
cighty-xunth  year  of  her  age."^ 

A  cenotaph  was  also  erected  to  her  ipemory  in 
the  chapel  of  th^e  town  of  Deal,  and  thus  in- 
scribed : 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs,  Eliaabeth  XJarter,  a 

native  and  inhabitant  of  this  town,  where  her  benevolence 

and  virtues  will  be  long  i;emenibered« 

.  f*  ShQ  W99fi\d^t  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter, 

D.D.  for  upwards  of  £fty  years  Perpetual  Curate  of  this 

VOL.  V.  H 
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Cbspei,  by  Margaret,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Blchaid 
Swayne,  of  Bere,  in  the  Coiinty  of  Dorset,  Esq. 

In  deep  learning,  genius,  and  extensiv^e  knowledge,  she 
was  equalled  by  few ;  in  piety,  and  the  practice  of  every 
christian  duty,  excelled  by  none. 

*•  She  was  bom  December  16,  1717,  and  died  in  li)nr- 
don,  Febraary  19,  1806,  and  was  interred  there  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Grosvenor  Chapel." 

With  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Jones,  this 
country  has  probably  produced  no  greater  lin- 
guist than  Mrs.  Carter;  to  the  languages  that 
we  have  already  enumerated  as  in  her  possession, 
she  afterwards  added  the  Portuguese,  and  no  in- 
considerable progress  in  the  Arabic,  of  which  last 
tongue  she  constructed  a  Dictionary  for  herself, 
that  embraced  many  words,  the  import  of  which 
had  been  improperly  stated.  Her  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  so  intimate,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  a  celebrated  scholar,  declared  that  he  un- 
derstood Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  except  Elizabeth  Carter. 

As  a  translator  and  a  poet  we  have,  as  far  as 
our  prescribed  limits  would  admit,  taken  due 
notice  of  our  author.  She  has  very  lately,  how- 
ever, been  brought  before  the  public  as  an  epis- 
tolary writer;  a  province  in  which,  from  Ihe. 
ample  correspondence  just  published,  she  must 
be  allowed  to  have  greatly  excelled.  Her  letters, 
in  fact|  which  were  certainly  never  intended  for 
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the  press,  will,  in  point  of  ease,  spirit,  style,  and 
matter,  rank  with  the  first  which  this  country 
has  produced.  Their  tendency  too,  as  in  all  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Carter,  is  unexceptionably  good. 

With  regard  to  her  moral- and  religious  charac- 
ter, we  may  say,  in  few  words,  that  it  approached 
as  near  perfection  as  the  frailty  necessarily  at- 
tached to  humanity  will  admit. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  Mrs.  Carter 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Rambler  of  her  friend  Dr. 
Johnson.  Her  assistance,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
Ut  from  extensive;  for  N®  44  and  N®  100  are 
the  only  pieces  which  we  can  attribute  to  her 
pen.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  vision,  contrasting 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  religion  and  super- 
stition, and  the  tendency  of  which  forms  a  fine 
lelief  to  the  shade  which  so  continually  darkens 
tiie  hopes  and  speculations  of  Johnson ;  it  paints 
religion,  indeed,  and  her  influence  in  such  cheer- 
ful and  animating  colours,  that  if  any  thing 
'could  have  dissipated  the  perpetual  gloom  which 
surrounded  that  great  and  worthy  character,  this 
exhilarating  view  must  have  broken  through  its 
atmosphere  like  a  sun^beam  on  his  mind. 

The  second  is  an  ironical  essay  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  to  society  from  a  life  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit;  ease, 
and  humour. 


lass'VSK 


PART    III. 


ESSAY  II. 

$XSTCBES  BIOGB.APBICAI,  AKO  CRITICAL  OF  THB 
OCCASIONAL,  COKTKIBUTORS  TO  THE  &AM- 
BLER,  ADVENTURER,  AND  IDLER. 

JLhb  asaociajfces  of  H^wkedworth  and  Johnsos 
in  the.  composition  of  tke  Advektvrer  weie 
not  numerous,  aathurst^  Wartoti^  Chapone^  and 
Colman^  fonu  the  lisit  of  those .  whose  pi^^peis  are 
acknowledged.  On.  the  authority  ofiDr.  Johi^ 
flouy  however/  we.  have  to  add,  diat  the  Hoik 
Hamilton  Boyle  was  a.conllributor  to  the  Adven* 
turer;  but  aiiMMig  the  sm^U  number  _of  papen 
which  have  no  si^ature  the  property  of  this 
geatleman  has  never  been  ascertained.  We 
may  also  mention,  that  to  the  Uto^BichardJoj^ 
we  are  indebted  for  the  qopy.  of  verses  in  N^ 
iki£ty-«even» 

It  may.  be  necessary  before  we  proceed,  to 
,Wff  ^&  Mr.  Colmaa.  contributed  but  a  disgle  essay 

*  Bosweiri  Journal,  3d  edition,  p.  fm^ 
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tp  the  Adventurer,  and  was  subsequently  the 
chief  author  of  another  periodical  paper,  that, 
though  his  number  will  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
the  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  deferred  until  the 
Connoisseur  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention. 

Richard  Bathurst,  M.  D.  was  bom  in 
Jamaica,  the  son  of  Colonel  Bathurst,  a  planter 
in  that  Island,  who,  on  leaving  the  West  Indies  to 
^  his  residence  in  England,  adopted  the  scienqe 
of  medicine  for  the  profession  of  his  son,  ahd  sent 
him  to  London,  as  the  place  where  he  could  not 
only  best  acquire  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but 
tlie  largest  share,  likewise,  of  it^  emoluments. 

The  experiment,  however,  proved  ultimately 
an  unfortunate  one;  for,  though  in  point  of  na« 
tural  talents,  education,  and  manners,  Dr.  Bathr> 
urst  was  unexceptionable,  he  wanted  not  only 
fortune,  but  interest;  without  which,  .no  ability, 
l^oweyer  grea.t,  ha3,  in  general,  been  found  avail- 
ing in  this  profession. 

The- death  of  the  Colonel,  who  left  his  affairs 
in  tota^l  ruin,  made  it  necessary  that  his  son 
should-  exert  every  nerve  to  acquire  practice,  and 
he  accordingly  took  eve^ry  probable  and  reputable 
step  to  obtain  reputation  and  employment.  Not* 
withstanding  all  hisr^fort^s  however,  his  advai|ce-* 
ment  closed  with  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
an  hospital,  t)n^  revenues  Qi  wkicb  yftje  so  scanty 
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and  precarious,  as  to  afford  him  little  or  no  re- 
compence  for  his  attendance.  In  short,  he  failed 
so  completely,  that  before  he  left  England  he  con- 
fessed to  Johnson,  that "  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
exercise  of  his  faculty,  he  had  never  opened  his 
hand  to  more  than  one  guinea."* 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bathurst,  and  indeed  loved  and  admiiled 
him  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  and  the  brilliancy  of  hb 
talents,  was  greatly  hurt  at  his  want  of  successg 
and  often  expressed  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  his  sur- 
prise, '^  that  a  young  man  of  his  endowments  and 
engaging  manners,  should  succeed  no  better;  and 
his  disappointment  drew  from  him  a  reflection^ 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  life  of  Akenside,  that 
by  an  acute  observer  who  had  looked  on  the 
transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  might  be  written  on 
the  fortune  of  physicians/'f 

With  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
of  his  day  Dr.  Johnson  had  formed  a  close  friend« 
ship ;  he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  varied 
learning  and  science  necessarily  connected  with 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  physician,  and 
would  frequently  affirm  of  the  physicians  of  thi^ 

*  Hawkinses  Dfe  of  Johnson,  p.  235« 
t  life  of  JohasoD,  p.  235, 93e. 
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I^and,  that  ^^  they  did  more  good  to  mankind, 
without  a  prospect  of  reward,  than  any  profession 
of  men  whatever/'  Yet  with  the  caprice  by 
which  ability  and  science  in  this  profession  ara 
80  frequently  neglected,  whilst  impudence  and 
Ignorance  are  rewarded,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
not  merely  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  but 
in  the  persons  of  several  other  physicians,  who 
were,  as  well  as  Bathurst,  members  of  the  Ivy- 
Lane  Club.  He  has  therefore,  and  with  a  strict 
conformity  to  truth,  remarked,  that, ''  a  physician 
in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  totally  casual :  they  that  employ  him  know 
not  his  excellence ;  they  that  reject  him  know 
not  his  deficience."* 

Anotiier  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  prac-* 
tice  which  will  be  ever  felt  by  a  man  of  genius 
and  independent  mind,  and  which  in  a  great  de- 
gree, it  is  probable,  impeded  the  progress  of 
Bathurst,  has  arisen  from  the  insolent  and  de- 
grading expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
world,  that  a  physician  should  be  indiscrimin- 
ately obsequious ;  that  he  should  adopt  the 
badge  of  a  party,  and  bow  to  the  caprices  of  its 
members.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  tells  us  that 
lie  had  a  long  intimacy  'with  some  of  the  most 

*Iifeof  Akeonde. 
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eniliiient  of  the  profession,  observes,  that  [''  in  bb 
time  not  only  the  track  of  a  young  physician  was 
pretty  plainly  pointed  out,  but  that  the  conduct 
of -such  an  one  was  reducible  to  a  system/'  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  wfus  necessary  he 
.should  be  either  a  zealous  Dissenter  or  a  zealou$ 
High-churchman ;  an  ar4ent  Whig  or  an  ardent 
Tory ;  that  "  the  frequenting  Batson's  or  Child's 
was  a  declaration  of  the  side  he  took;  and  his 
business  was  to  be  indiscriminately  co.urteous  and 
obsequious  to  all  men,  to  appear  much  abroad 
and  in  public  places,  to  increase  his  acquain- 
tance  and  form  good  connexions,  in  the  doing 
whereof,  a  wife,  if  he  were  married,  thai  could 
visit,  play  at  cards,  and  tattle,  was  oftentimes 
very  serviceable.  A  candidate  for  practice,  pur- 
suing these  methods,  «nd  exercising  the  patience 
of  a  setting-dog  for  half  a  score  years  in  the  ex* 
pectation  of  deaths,  resignations,  or  other  acci- 
dents that  occasion  vacancies,  at  the  end  thereof 
either  found  himself  an  hospital  physician,  and  if 
of  Be^leheju  a  monopolist  of  one,  and  that  a 
very  lucrative  branch  of  practice,  or  doo|ned  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life/'  He  <;hen,  after  ineiitbniiiig  sev^cal  charao* 
ters  who  had  obtained  extensive  .practice  by  theaii? 
means,  remarks,  that  /^froaa  the^e,  and  man|r 
other  instances  that  mi^ht  be  produced,  it  is  evi^ 
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dent,  that  neither  learning,  parts,  nor  skill,  nor 
even  all  these  united,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  sue-* 
cess  in  the  profession  I  am  speaking  of;  and  that» 
without  the  concurrence  of  adventitious  circum* 
stances,  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  define,  a 
physician  of  the  greatest  merit  may  be  lost  to 
the  world ; — it  is  often  $een»  *■  indeed^  that  nega*" 
tive  qualities  are  more  conducive  to  ^  medical 
success'  than  positive^  and  that,  with  no  higher 
a  character  than  is  attainable  by  any  one  who 
iridi  a  studious.tacitomity  will  keep  his  opinions 
to  himself,  conform  to  the  practice  of  others,  and 
entertain  neither  friendship  for,  nor  enmity 
against,  any  one^  a  competitor  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world,  nay  for  emoluments  and  even  digni* 
ties,  stands  a  better  chance  of  success,  than  one  of 
the  most  estaolisbed  reputation  for  learning  and 
ingenuity."  * 

It  can  be  no  object  of  surprise,  therefore,  if 
men  who  pljEice  a  due  value  upon  themselves,  both 
m  a  moral  and  literary  light,  should  decline  a 
Goiupetiti<m  upon  terms  which  would  reduce 
them  to  fk  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Poor  Bathurst,  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  '^studied 
bard,  dressed  well,  and  associated  with  those  who 
^re  Ukdy  to  bring  him  forward,"  but  wanting 

*  Hawldns's  life  of  Johnson,  p.  238, 24i«  248* 
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obsequiousness  of  manner  and  versatility  of 
opinion,  he  failed  U>  obtain  the  reniiineratioit 
which  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  ignorant, 
the  timo-«erving,  though  crafty,  hunter  after 
ices* 

To  excel  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science 
was  formerly  the  characteristic  of  every  great 
physician ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
times  to  consider  a  proficiency  in  elegant  letters 
as  interfering  with  medical  study  and  practice. 
That  an  idea  so  futile  and  absurd  should  be  en- 
tertained by  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  the 
profession,  and  of  mankind  at  large,  will  excite 
little  wonder;  but  that  those  who  possess  any 
tincture  of  liberal  knowledge  should  embrace  a 
position  so  extravagantly  foolish,  forgetting  that 
learning  in  all  its  various  branches  can  alone  &i 
a  firm  basis  for  the  acquirements  of  the  physician, 
must  occasion  no  small  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment. To  this  very  imbecile  and  barbarous 
prejudice  it  is  probable  that  Bathurst,  who  was 
a  coadjutor  with  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth  ill 
the  composition  of  the  Adventurer,  mi^t  owe 
some  portion  of  his  professional  failure. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  favour  such 
illiberal  and  confined  views  I  would  recommend 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  quotation^ 
which  is  taken  from  an  admirable  epistle  to  Dr. 


Fotrival,  a  physician  who  combined  the  charms 
of  elegant  literature  with  the  most  solid  acquisi- 
tions of  science. 

^  It  is  the  glory  of  medicine,  that/ more  than 
all  others,  it  is  the  profession  of  literature^  as  well 
as  of  benevolence.     No  kind  of  knowledge  is  in- 
different or  useless  to  a  physician,  because  man, 
the  object  of  his  care,  is  connected  with,  and  in- 
fluenced by,  almost  every  thing  in  nature.     With 
singular  propriety  our  language  has  appropriated 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  the  term  Physician, 
that  is,   fvfftx^i^  a  student  of  nature;    whose 
science  may  be  defined  Universal  Philosophy,  or 
the  contemplation  of  universal  nature,  directed 
to  the  preservation  and  relief  of  man.    Accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  every  period   there   have  been 
physicians  who    have  supported  this   high  and 
intei^sting  part  of   their   character,    and  ha:ve 
appeared  as  the  friends  of  philosophy  and   the 
guardians  of  literature.     Hippoceates  was  in- 
structed in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times.     The 
learning  of  Galen  was  immense,  and  extended 
to  every  subject.     OaiSASiua  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  age*     Nor  ought  we  to  omit  men- 
tioning with  honour  the  names  of  Otius,  Are- 
T£us,  and  Paulus  Egineta.     Quintilian  in- 
forms us,  that  Celsus  wrote  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects besides  physic.    Among  the  Arabians  wq 
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find  many  learned  chanctera.  Avicenna  was.  a 
profound  and  universal  philosopher:    the  memo- 
rable saying  of  AvERaoES,  '  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
philosophis,'  proves  unquestionably  his  attach- 
ment to  literature. — Rhazes  should  have  been 
previously  noticed;   and  to  these  we  may  add 
Abdollatiph,  .whose  curious  travels  into  Egypt 
a  learned   Professor  is  at  present  printing   at 
Oxford.     During  the  darkness,  of  the   middle 
ages,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  physicians  should 
have  escaped  from  the  depressing  influence  .of 
the  times.    Yet  there  is  reason  \o  believe  that 
they  "were  less  affected  by  it  than  other  classes  of 
men ;  and  ethat  even  then,  as  on  other  occasion, 
they  stood  up  the  advocates  of  reason  and  na- 
tuie,  and  formed,  in  some  degree,  a  baxrier  against 
the  absurdities  of  weak  and  bigoted  TheologiftivS. 
If  from  these  we  descend  to  modern  times,  mfmi^ 
respectable  voucher*  might  be  produced.    I^att^. 
ages  have  given  us  Boeruaave  and   H(Aii.L«&, 
Hoffman,  Mead,  Pringle,  and  Ga^oi^Rq^. 
These  eminent  men  all  distinguished  them9elyes 
by  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  knowledge. 
They  were  not  onlyip/fc^^sidan^  but  also^i/pjqp^etv, 
fdtts^  tnor^UistSy  clamadschdarSf  and  the^tqgwsis. 
Haller  in  particular  deserves  to  be  noticed^  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  mankind*  .  Phy^ 
stcians  have  reason  to  glory  in  his  name;   loir  bt 
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«xbibited  the  most  wonderful  union  of  genius 
and  industry  that  perhltps  the  world  ever  saw. 
Whftt  kind  of  knowledge  did  he  not  attempt,  and 
wheretndid  be  not  excel  i  He  had  studied  with 
incessant  diligence  from  his  infancy.  When 
only  nine  years  of  age^  he  is  said  to  have  com* 
pofied'for  his  own  use  a  Ghaldee  Grammar,  a 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Dictionary,  and  an  Historical 
Dictionary,  containing  ^an  abridgement  of  more 
than  2000- articles  from  Bayle  and  Moreri.  As 
a  proof  of  his  activity,  we  learn,  that  when  he 
had  the  mi'sfortune  to  breiik  his  ri^t  arm,  his 
^uiigeon  was  surprized,  on  visiting  him  one  day, 
to  find  him  writing  with  his  left,  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  try  till  he  acquired  that  use  of 
jt.  To  these  might  be  added  several  living 
characters,  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration, 
who  are  worthy  successors  of  those  illustrious 
men,  and  in  due  time  will  have  their  names 
joined  by  posterity  with  theirs.  Medical  systems 
will  change;  they  must  change,  because  human 
knowledge  is  progressive,  and  the  works  of  God 
are  past  finding  out;  but  amidst  their  revolutions, 
honour  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  such  as  these,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius 
are  esteemed  among  men/'* 

*  Epistle  prefixed  to  "  Observations  on  the  literature  of 
tlie  FnmitiTe  Chiistiaa  Wnters." 
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In  consequence  of  not  succeeding  in  his  pTO» 
fession  at  home^  Dr.  Bathurst  became  desir6us  of 
meeting  any  ofier  which  might  lead  to  emploji!^ 
ment  abroad.  He,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  ai 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  army  des^ 
tined  to  the  attack  of  the  Havannah ;  where,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  vfsls  seized  with  an  epidemic 
fever,  then  prevalent  among  the  troops,  and 
perished  before  the  place  could  be  reduced.  The 
grief  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  melancholy  event 
was  great  and  strongly  expressed ;  writing  to  -hm 
friend  Mr.  Beauclerk,  he  exclaims  ^'  The  Havan- 
nah  is  taken; — a  conquest  too  dearly  bought; 
for  Bathurst  died  before  it. 

VU  Priamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  fuit."* 

Dr.  Bathurst  appears,  from  the  little  which  is 
recorded  of  his  life,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
moral  worth,  of  a  sound  and  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  graced  with  pleasing  manners.  Of 
his  humanity  the  following  anecdote  speaks 
strongly  in  favour;  "  My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bath- 
urst,''  said  Johnson  to  Mr.  Langton  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation,  "  declared,  that  he  was 
jglad  that  his  father  had  left  his  aflffurs  in  total 
ruin;  because,  having  no  estate,  he  was  not  under 
the  temptation  of  having  slaves.'^f 

*  BasvreWB  life  of  Johnioiiy  Vol.  1 .  p.  208.  note* 
t  Bof well'i  life  of  JohnsoDi  Vol.  4>  p.  87. 
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The  papers  which  Dr.  Bathurst  contributed  to 
the  Adventurer  are  in  number  eight ;  they  have 
for  their  signature  the  initial  A*,  and  are  chieflj 
of  the  ironical  and  satiric  kind.  The  Doctor 
was  indeed  the  first  coadjutor  whom  Hawke»- 
worth  called  to  his  assistance;  and  when  this 
resource  (owing  to  our  author  leaving  England,) 
failed^  Johnson  and  Warton  were  requested,  and 
agreed,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  essays  of  Bathurst  include  No,  3,  a  Pro- 
ject for  a  new  pantomime  entertainment ;  No.  6,  a 
Prefect  for  an  auction  of  manmcripis,  by  Timothy 
Spwbrain^  xmthor;  ^  No.-Q,  on  the  Impropriety  of 
Signs  ;  No,  Ip,  Proposals  to  improve  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  animal  comedians  ;  No.  23,  a 
Scheme  of  a  new  memorandum-book  for  the  use  of 
the  ladies y  with  a  specimen :  No.  25,  Infelicities  of 
matrimony  produced  by  an  imprudent  choice :  exem^ 
plified  in  nifiny  characters ;  No.  35 ^  a  Plan  of  a 
new  paper  called  the  Beau-Monde;  and  No.  43,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Halfpenny. 

For  the  sprightly  humour  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  first  volume  of  the  Adventurer^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson'  is  said  to  have  dictated  his  numbers  in  the 
Adventurer,  marked  with  the  letter  T,  to  Dr.  Batharst^ 
who  acted  the  part  of  an  amanuensis  on  this  occasion,  andy 
at  the  request  of  Johnson,  appropriated  the  profitSt 
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,we  arc,  therefore,  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
Bathurst,  seven  of  the  papers  mentioned  above 
being  included  in  that  portion  of  the  work.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes,  though  dis- 
.playing  much  elegant  criticism,  and  great  pow- 
ers of  imagination,  would  have  presented  a  yet 
greater  variety  had  he  been  spared  to  assist  those 
who  were  afterwards  associated  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  plan.  To  the  fancy  of  Hawkeswortfa,  the 
morality  of  Johnson,  and  the  criticism  of  Warton, 
had  the  sportive  satire  of  Batburst  been  added, 
the  Adventurer,  beautiful  and  interesting  a^  it  is, 
would  have  made  «  n^rer  approach  to  perfection* 


Joseph  Wakton,  d.  d.,  the  son  of  Thomai 
.Warton,  B.  D,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Ox- 
ford, and  Poetry-Professor  in  that  University,  wa» 
torn  at  Dunsfold,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and 
baptized  there  on  the  22d  of  April,  1722. 
.  Until  his  fourteenth  year  he  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  jshort  period  spent  at  New  College 
School,  educated  under  the  care  of  his  father,  a 
man  of  elegant  classical  learning,  and  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems  published  irt  the  yeet  1745j 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1736,  young  Warton  was 
admitted  on  the  founddfion  of  Winchester  Gol- 


legis,  and  during  a  residence  of  near  four  years  in 
this  school  gave  evident  indications  of  his  future 
eminence  in  literature.  It  was  here  that  he 
formed  an  intimacy,  of  the  most  durable  and 
congenial  kind,  with  that  great,  but  unfortunate, 
J)oet,  Collins;  and  they,  together  with  cuiother 
hoy  of  the  name  of  Tomkins,  sent,  during  this 
fieriod,  three  poems  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,* .of  such  value  as  to  draw  forth  an  encomium 
from  Johnson.  Mr.  Wooll  has  published  these 
«mall  pieces  in  his  Memoirs  of  our  author ;  they 
certainly,  as  juvenile  effusions,  deserve  much 
praise ;  but  the  Sonnet  by  Collins,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  DelicatuluSf  is  in  a  strain  greatly  supe- 
rior to  its  companions.  As  it  is  very  short,  a 
literary  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  the  matured  age 
of  the  poet,  its  transcription  in  this  place  will 
not,  I  trust,  prove  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

■    When  Phoebe  foTm*d  a  wanton  smile« 
My  soul !  it  reached  not  here ! 
Strange,  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 
Before  a  rising  tear ! 

From.'midst  the  drops,  iny  Lore  is  hopi. 

That  o'er  those  eyelids  rove : 
Thus  issu'd  from  a  teeming  wave 

The  fabled  queen  of  Love. 

In  September)  1740,  Mr.  Wajton,  who  had 

been  admitted  the  preceding  January  a  member 

of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  left  Winchester  to  r^- 

*  They,  an  the*  first  thiee  .entire  articles  in  vol.  ix,  p.  545. 
TOL.  T«  I 
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side  in  the  University,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
Muses.  During  his  first  vacation,  indeed,  and 
at  the  age  of  only  eighteen,  he  composed  a  sketch 
for  some  intended  verses  on  the  Passions,  which 
displays  uncommon  power  of  imagination,  and 
which,  it  is  probable,  might  give  rise  to  Collinses 
exquisite  Ode  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  same 
year  also,  1740,  he  composed  his  *^  Enthusiast, 
or  the  Lover  of  Nature,''  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
and  which,  preceded  by  an  "  Ode  on  reading 
Wesfs  Pindar,"  and  followed  by  some  shorter 
pieces,  was  published  in  1744. 

The  Enthusiast^  though  written  at  such  an 
early  period  of  life,  is  the  longest  original  poem 
that  our  author  has  produced.  It  evinces  a 
lively  imagination,  and  an  ardent  admiration  of. 
the  charms  of  Nature ;  but  is  inferior  in  richness 
and  boldness  of  conception  to  the  '^  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy ,''  composed  in  the .  same  species  of 
verse,  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  1745.  The 
picture  of  Shakspeare  nursed  by  Fancy,  and  the 
following  description,  of  which  the  last  three 
lines  convey  a  most  striking  and  poetic  idea,  are 
however  highly  conceived,.. and  as  correctly 
finished* 

Ev'n  when  wild  tempests  swallow  up  tbe  plains,    - 
.    And  .Boreas'  blasts,  big  hail,  and  rains  com)>ine 
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To  shake  the  groves  and  mountains,  would  I  sit 

Pensivtfly  musing  on  the  outrageous  crimes 

That  wake  heaven's  vengeance :  at  such  solemn  hours. 

Daemons  and  goblins  through  the  dask  air  shriek. 

While  Hecate,  with  her  black-browM  sisters  nine. 

Rides  o'er  the  earth,  and  scatters  woes  and  death. 

Then  too,  they  say,  in  drear  Egyptian  wilds 

The  lion  and  the  tiger  prowl  for  prey 

With  roarings  loud !  the  lisfmng  traveller 

Starts  fear-struch,  whUe  the  hoUow-eckoing  vauJti 

Of  pyramids  increase  the  deathful  sound. 

About  this  time  also,  whilst  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, he  produced  his  "  Dying  Indian"  and 
^  Ranelagh  House,''  a  satire  in  prose  in  imitation 
of  Le  Sage.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  spirited  little 
poem^  but  the  costume  is  not  correctly  observed; 
and  the  second  is  a  successful  copy  of  the  manner 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Diable  Boiteux. 

iVf  r.  Warton,  after  taking  his  Batchclor's  de* 
gree  in  1744,  was  imijaediately  ordained,  and 
officiated  as  his  father^s  curate,  in  the  church 
of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  until  February, 
1746,  when  he  left  it  to  perform  the  duty  of 
Chelsea;  but  catching  the  small-pox  soon  after 
ids  arrival  in  this  place,  he  yisited  Chobham  for 
change  of  air,  and,  on  his  recovery,  returned  to 
Basingistoke. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  our  author 
fubliflhed  &  small  Volume  of  <^  Odes  on  several 
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Subjects,*' which,  it  is  probable,  were  once  rn- 
tended  to  have  been  brought  before  the  public, 
united  with  some  of  the  productions  of  his  friend 
Collins,  and  of  his  brother  Thomas ;  at  least,  the 
following  letter,  which  unfortunately  has  no  date, 
furnishes  every  reason  for  such  an  inference. 
"  Dear  Tom, 

"  You  will  wonder  to  see  my  name  in  an  ad- 
vertisement next  week,  so  I  thought  I  would 
apprize  you  of  it.  The  case  was  this.  Collins 
met  me  in  Surrey,  at  Guildford  Races,  when  I 
wrote  out  for  him  my  Odes,  and  he  likewise 
communicated  some  of  his  to  me:  and  being 
both  in  very  high  spirits  we  took  courage,  re- 
solved to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish  them  im« 
mediately.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  lose  no 
honour  by  this  publication,  because  I  believe 
these  Odes,  as  they  now  stand, '  are  infinitely  the 
best  things  I  ever  wrote.  Yog  will  see  a  very 
pretty  one  of  Collinses,  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Ross  before  Toumay.  It  is  addressed  to  a  lady 
who  was  Ross's  intimate  acquaintance,  and  who 
by  the  way  is  Miss  Bett  Goddard.  Collins  is 
not  to  publish  the  Odes  unless  he  gets  ten  guineas 
for  them. 

I  returned  from  Milford  last  night,  where  F 
left  Collins  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  he 
sets  out  to  day  for  London.   I  must  now  tell  you^ 
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that  I  have  sent  him  your  imitation  of  Horace's 
Blaiidusian  Fountain,  to  be  printed  amongst  ours, 
and  which  you  shall  own  or  not  as  you  think 
proper.  I  would  not  have  done  this  without 
your  consent,  but  because  I  think  it  very  poeti- 
cally and  correctly  done,  and  will  get  you 
honour.— 

**  You  will  let  me  know  what  the  Oxford 
critics  say. 

**  Adieu,  dear  Tom, 
*'  I  am  your  most  affectionate  brother, 

«  J.  Warton.'' 

On  this  small  collection  of  Lyric  verse  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Warton,  as  a  poet,  principally  rests. 
Of  the  seventeen  Odes,  however,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  there  are  but  two  entitled  to  an  ele- 
vated rank  for  their  lofty  tone  and  high  finish ; 
the  Odes  "  To  Fancy^  and  "  On  reading  Mr. 
West's  Pindar,^  and  of  these  the  first  is  much  the 
superior.  It  abounds,  indeed,  in  a  succession 
of  strongly  contrasted  and  high-wrought  imagery, 
clothed  in  a  vemfication  of  the  sweetest  cadence 
and  most  brilliant  polish.  The  following  pas- 
sages, one  distinguished  for  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic delineation,  the  other  for  a  striking  con- 
trast of  pathetic  terror,  and  martial  enthusiasm, 
are  among  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the 
English  Lyre, 
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O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Mid  fall  of  waters  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  ragged  scene, 
,         With  green  and  grassy  dales  beitweeiiy 
'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Where  never  human  art  appear'd, 
Kor  ev'n  one  straw-roof 'd  cot  was  rear'd. 
Where  nature  seems  to  sit  alone. 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tcdla    ' 
To  thy  unknown  sequester'd  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor. 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  streamj 
Bapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till,  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whisper'd  munc  in  my  ear. 


Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly, 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye,  ' 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh; 
Let  UB  with  takuX  foot»tep8  go 
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To  chamels  and  the  hottse  of  woe. 
To  Gothic  churches,  Taults,  and  tombs* 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes^ 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek. 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek : 
Or  to  some  abbey's  monld'ring  toVrs, 
Where,  to  aroid  cold  wintry  show'rs,^ 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
While  whbtling  tempests  round  her  rise. 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottbring  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 
Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre. 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire, 
'  I  ieel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat; 
The  trumpet's  x^langors  pierce  my  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear. 
Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry, 
lio!  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly* 
.  Whence  is  this  rage  ?  what  sfMrit,  say. 
To  battle  hurries  me  away? 
lis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain. 
Where  Tumult  anii  Destruction  reign ; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around. 
With  sullen  joy' surveys  the  ground. 
And,  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field. 
Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon-shield! 

The  year  following  the  publication  of  these 
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odes,  our  Author  was  presented,  by  the  Duke  of 
Bolton,  to  the  rectory  of  W3^slade;  a  piece  of 
preferment  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  a  long-* 
formed  and  tender  attachment  for  a  Miss  Daman^ 
to  whom,  on  his  induction  to  the  living,  he 
was  immediately  married. 

With  this  lady,  who  appears  to  have  been  very 
amiable,  and  altogether  worthy  of  his  choice,  he 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness^ 
until,  in  175^,  it  was  for  a  short  period  broken 
in  upon  by  a  request  from  his  grace  of  Bolton, 
which  could  not  be  refused,  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France.  The 
object  which  the  Duke  had  in  view,  in  pressing 
this  invitation,  was  of  a  kind  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  ^.  clergyin9-n>  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  peculiar  violence  tp  the  feelings  of  Mr, 
Warton.  The  Duke,  in  fact,  wished  for  a  pro- 
testant  clergyman  as  his  companion,  in  order 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  an  event  which 
was  daily  expected,  he  mighf  immediately  be 
married  to  a  lady  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
kept  as  his  mistress,  and  who  was  well  known  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  Polly  Peachum. 

Mr.  Warton  left  England  pn  the  26th  of  April, 
and  accompanied  the  Puk^^  who  travelled  with 
every  accommodation,  and  by  easy  stages,  througl^ 
ik^  French  provinces  to  Mbntauban,  where  hi« 
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Grace  proposed  residing  some  months.  The 
separation,  however,  from  his  domestic  comforts^ 
and  the  disappointment  of  not  visiting  Italy, 
vhich  had  been  part  of  the  original  plan,  induced 
our  author,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  to  be 
derived  from  waiting  the  expected  event,  to  leave 
his  party  and  return  home.  He  landed  at  Soutlw 
ampton  in  September,  VJS\\  and  during  the  sub* 
sequent  month,  her  Grace  of  Bolton  having  ex- 
pired, the  Duke  was  married  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
by  Mrl  Devisme,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at 
Turin. 

Another  circumstance  that  had  material  weight 
in  expediting  the  return  of  Mn  Warton,  arose  from 
the  wish  of  prosecuting  a  literary  engagement  of 
much  importance  to  him.  This  was  an  edition 
ef  Virgil  in  Latin  and  English,  of  which  the 
^neid  was  to  appear  in^Jthe  vertion  of  Pitt,  and 
|he  £clogues  and  Georgics  were  to  be  translated 
by  himself. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  accession  to  class!* 
^al  literature  was  completed  and  published  in 
1753,  in  4  volumes,  8vo.  accompanied  by  War* 
burton's  Dissertation  on  the  sixth  iSneid ;  Obser- 
vations on  the  Shield  of  ^neas,  by  Whitehead;  on 
the  Character  of  lapis,  by  Atterbury ;  and  three 
Ikl^ays  OQ  pastoral,  didactic,  and  epic  poetry. 
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together  with  a  Life  of  Virgil,  and  notes  on  the 
whole,  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor. 

In  this  undertaking  our  authpr  appeared  be* 
fore  the  world  in  the  Rouble  capacity  of  poet  and 
critic,  and  had  taken  much  time,  and  made 
great  exertions,  to  render  the  work  satis&ctory  to 
himself,  and  acceptable  to  the  public. 

That  a  new  version  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil  was  wanted,  in  which  the  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  original 
should  be  sedulously  preserved,  cannot,,  by  the 
most  ardent  'admirer  of  Dryden,  be  denied*' 
Poverty,  and  consequent  rapidity  of  compoddon, 
had  led  that  great  poet  into  numerous  mistakes 
lyith  regard  both  to  the  meaning  and  mythology 
of  the  Roman  bard ;  and  the  same  causes  had 
not  only  prevented  his  giving  the  last  polish  to 
his  version,  but  had  disabled  him  from  studying 
^Vith  sufficient  attention  the  style  -and  genius  of 
his  author. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  no  two  poets 
were  ever  more  dissimilar  in  style,  talents,  and 
cast  of  character,  than  Virgil  and  Dryden.  Cor- 
rect judgment,  pure  taste,  and  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  former; 
while  vigour,  spirit,  and  variety,  with  defective 
taste,  and  no  pathos,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
latter. 
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.The  studies  and  propensities  of  Wartx)n  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  a  translator  of  this  portion  of 
Virgil.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
original  was  intimate  and  critical ;  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  mythology 
of  the  ancients ;  he  had  a  strong  relish  of  the  ten- 
der and  pathetic ;  his  taste  was  delicately  pure 
and  chastised,  and  his  versification  correctly 
harmonious.  With  these  qualifications,  he  has 
produced  a  translation  of  the  Georgics  which,  in 
taste,  costume,  and  fidelity,  in  sweetness,  tender- 
ness, and  simplicity,  has  far  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious attempt,  and  has  only  been  rivalled  by  the 
Tersion  of  Mr.  Sotheby. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining,  and,  to  young 
sdnds,  a  very  instructive  employment,  to  com- 
pare the  translations  of  the  Georgics,  by  Dryden^ 
WartoB,  Sotheby,  and  De  Lisle,  with  their  origi- 
nal, and  with  each  other.  Nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  toward  promoting  a  love  for  the 
best  and  purest  models  of  composition.  The  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  Virgil ;  the  vigorous  but  too  often 
slovenly  and  coarse  diction  of  Dryden ;  the  chaste 
and  faithful,  yet,  sometimes,  too  humble  copy  of 
Warton,  and  the  rich,  polished,  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  Sotheby,  would  as- 
suredly prove,  by  their  parallellism  and  analysis, 
a  fertile  source  of  correct  taste  and  discriminative  - 
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judgment.  The  following  description^  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  Corycian  Peasant,  as  given  by  the 
three  translators,  will  place  the  character  of 
Warton's  version,  I  should  imagine,  in  its  true 
light ;  as  avoiding  the  imperfections  of  Dryden^ 
yet  not  attaining  the  full  melody  and  high  finish 
of  Sotheby. 

Atque  equidem^  ejitremo  ni  jam  sub  fine  laborum,  &c 

Georg.  Lib.  4. 1. 116  ad  1. 149. 
Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labours  end,  "^ 

Strike  sail,  and  hast* ning  to  tlie  harbour  tend,  r 

My  song  to  flow*ry  gardens  might  extend.  -^^ 

To  teach  the  vegetable  arts,  to  sing 
The  Psstan  roses,  and  their  double  spring: 
How  succ'ry  drinks  the  ruI^ling  stream,  and  how 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow; 
How  cucumbers  along  the  surface  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep. 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bears-foot,  myrtles  green,  and  iv^  pale. 
For  where  with  stately  towers  Tarentum  staQds^         ' 
And  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
X  chanced  an  old  Corycian  swain  to  know, 
XiOrd  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too ; 
Unfit  for  sheep  or  yines,  and  more  unfit  to  sow : 
Yet,  labVing  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found : 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  brais'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 
Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  afford, 
l^ith  wholesome  poppy-flow'rs  to  mend  his  homely  board; 


} 


} 
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For  late  returning  home  he  itapp*d  at  ease»  -\ 

And  wisely  deem'd  the  wealth  of  tbonarchs  less :  > 

The  Jittle  of  his  own,  because  his  own,  did  ptease.  J 

To  quit  hiA  care,  he  gathered  first  of  all 

In  spring  the  roses,  apples  in  the  fall : 

And  when  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twaiOy 

And  ice  the  running  rivers  did  restrun. 

He  stripped  the  bears-foot  of  its  leafy  growth ; 

And,  calling  western  winds,  accus'd  the  spring  of  slotfa. 

He  dierefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found* 

To  reap  the  product  of  his  Iabour*d  ground. 

And  aqueez'd  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd* 

His  times  were  fir&t  in  flowVs ;  his  lofty  pines. 

With  friendly  shade,  secur*d  his  tender  vines. 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford, 

An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 

He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows; 

For  fruit  the. grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose: 

And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

With  spreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  retreat. 

To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer's  heat. 

Bat  straiten*d  in  my  space,  I  most  forsake 

Tbb  task;  for  Qtheis  afterwards  to  take. 

Diyden. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  baldness 
and  poverty  of  some  parts  of  this  translation,  es* 
pecially  of  the  first  and-  third  triplets,  and  of  the 
four  concluding  lines.  A  few  couplets  are  wor- 
thy of  Dryden ;  the  vast  superiority  of  Warton^ 
however,  will  be  evident* 

And  here,  but  that  I  hasten  to  the  shore, 
Prepar*d  to  strike  my  sails,  and  launch  no  more ; 
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Perhaps  the  garden's  culture  I  might  sing; 

Teach  PsBetum's  doubly-blooming  rose  to  spring; 

How  celery  and  endive  love  to  grow 

On  verdant  banks  where  gurgling  rivulets  flow  ; 

How  best  the  creeping  cucumber  may  swell; 

Nor  daffodil's  late  bloom  would  fail  to  tell ; 

Acanthus*  bending  stalks,  nor  ivy  hoar» 

Nor  myrtles  green,  that  love  the  breezy  shore. 

For  once  beneath  CEbalia's  lofty  towers. 

Where  black  Galesus  thro'  rich  pasture?  pours. 

An  old  Corycian  yeoman  I  beheld. 

Lord  of  a  little  and  forsaken  field. 

Too  poor  to  nourish  sheep,  or  faf  ning  kine. 

The  golden  com,  or  Bacchus' joyous  vine; 

Yet  he  thin  sallads  'mid  the  bushy  ground. 

And  vervain  planted,  and  white  lillies  round; 

And  late  at  eve  returning  home  to  rest. 

His  frugal  board  with  unbought  dainties  blest. 

Nor  wish'd  to  be  the  richest  monarch's  guest. 

When  spring  with  flowers,  with  fruits  when  autdHm  glow:a^ 

He  first  could  pull  the  apple,  crop  the  rose ; 

When  winter  drear  had  dove  the  rocks  with  coM, 

And  chain'd  in  ice  the  rivers  as  they  rolPd, 

£v*n  then  acanthus*  tender  leaves  he  shear'd. 

Slow  zephyr  blam'd,  and  a  late  summer  feax'd. 

He  the  first  swarms  could  boast  and  pregnant  bees. 

From  the  full  cpmbs  could  richest  honey  squeeze: 

Tall  were  his  pines  and  limes,  and  fruitful  all  his  trees. 

Whatever  buds  the  bending  branches  wore, 

$o  many  fruits  in  autumn  Well'd  his  store. 

He  too  could  high-grown  elms  transplant  in  rows. 

Or  hardened  pear-trees  from  their  place  transpose* 

Or  plumbs  wi&  all  theif  fruits,  or  \o&^  pUiiwt 
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That  sheltered  -with  broad  shades  the  quaffing  swains. 
But  since  too  narrow  bounds  my  song  confine. 
To  future  bards  these  subjects  I  resign. 

Warton. 

The  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  fidelity  of-  this 
specimen  will  not  be  disputed ;  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, such  is  the  character  of  the  entire 
version.  Whether  the  more  ornamented  and 
higher  polished  translation,  however,  of  Mr. 
Sotheby  forms  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Latin 
model,  is  a  question  which,  I  think,  will,  after 
the  perusal  of  the  subsequent  lines,  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

Ah  fav'rite  scenes!  but  now  with  gathered  sail 
I  seek  the  shore,  nor  trust  th'  inviting  gale ; 
Else  had  my  song  your  charms  at  lebure  trac'd. 
And  all  the  garden's  varied  arts  embraced; 
Sung,  twice  each  year,  how  Fflestan  roses  blow. 
How  endive  drinks  the  rill  that  purls  below, 
How  trailing  gourds  pursue  their  masy  way. 
Swell  as  they  creep,  and  widen  into  day ; 
How  verdant  celery  decks  its  humid  bed. 
How  late-blown  flow'rets  round  narcissus  spread ; 
The  lithe  acanthus  and  the  ivy  hoar. 
And  myrtle  blooming  on  the  sea-beat  shore.  . 

Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galesus  leads 
I£s  flood  dark-winding  through  the  golden  meads. 
Where  proud  (Ebalia's  tow'rs  o*erlook  the  plaint 
Once  I  beheld  an  old  Coryda^  swain ; 
Lord  of  a  little  spot,  by  all  disdain'd. 
Where  never  lab'iing  yoke  subsbtence  gain*d. 
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Where  never  shepherd  gave  his  flock  to  feed. 

Nor  Bacchus  dar'd  to  trust  th'  imgrateful  mead. 

He  there  with  scanty  herbs  the  bushes  crown'd^ 

And  planted  iillies,  vervain,  poppies  round ; 

Nor  envied  kings,  when  late,  at  twilight  close. 

Beneath  his  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose. 

And  cuird  from  earth,  with  changeful  pldntj  stoi'd, 

Th'  unpurchased  feasts  that  piPd  his  varied  board. 

At  spring-tide  first  he  pluck'd  the  full-blown  rose, 

From  autumn  first  the  ripen'd  apple  chose ; 

And  e*en  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold. 

And  chain'd  th*  overhanging  torrent  as  it  roll'd. 

His  blooming  hyacinths,  ne*er  known  to  fail. 

Shed  sweets  unborrowed  of  the  vernal  gale. 

As  'mid  their  ri^ed  beds  he  wound  his  way. 

Chid  the  slow  sun  and  zephyr's  long  delay. 

Hence  first  his  bees  new  swarms  unnumbered  gave. 

And  pressed  from  richest  cembs  the  golden  wave: 

Dmes  round  his  haunts  diffused  a  grateful  shade. 

And  verdant  pines  with  many  a  cone  array'd ; 

And  every  bud  that  gem'd  the  vernal  spray, 

Swell'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  ray. 

He  lofty  elms  transpos'd  in  order  placed, 

Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  grac'd. 

And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  plums  displayM, 

And  planes  that  stretch'd  o'er  summer  feasts  their  shade. 

Ah!  fav'rite scenes!  to  other  bards  resign'd, 

I  leave  your  charms,  and  trace  my  task  assign'd. 

Sothebj. 

The  critical  part  of  our  authoi's  Virgil  dc- 
ftervcs  as  much  commendation  as  the  poetical; 
the  notes  and  essays,  aqd  especially  the  essay  oq 
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Epic  Poetry^  are  judicious,  comprehensive^  and 
c]ear^  and  the  whole  work  may  be  considered  as 
a  high  treat  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  poet. 
**  To  every  classical  reader,  indeed,"  remarks  Mr. 
WooU,  "  Warton's  Virgil  will  afford  the  richest 
fimd  of  instruction  and  anuiseinent;   and  as  a 
professional  man,  I  hesitate  nbt  to  declare,  that 
I'scarcely  know  a  work,  to  the  upper  classes  of 
schools,  so  pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  ad^ 
vantages :    as  it  imparts  infonkiation,  without  the 
encouragement  of  idleness ;   and  crowns  the  ex-* 
ertions  of  liecessary  and  laudable  industry  with 
the  acquisition  of   a  pure  and  unadulterated 
taste.*' ♦ 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Warton  was 
correcting  the  impression  of  his  Virgil,  that  he 
was -applied  to  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  the 
province  of  criticism  and  literature  in  the  com* 
position  of  the' Adventurer  ;  a  request  with  which, 
as  so  immediately  coinciding  with  his  favourite 
studies,  and  coming  through  a  medium  of  the 
highest  respectabiliiy,  he  was  happy  to  comply. 
He  had  also,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  pro- 
jected a  work,  which,  had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  could  not  have  failed  to  interest  the 
lovers  of  literature.  It  was  to  have  been  en- 
titled '^  Select  Epistles  of  Angehis  Politianus} 

•  Wboll's  Meimoiif  »£  Warto^,  p.  «8. 
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Desiderius.ErasmiiSy  Hugo  Grotius,  and  othert, 
■with  notes,"  which  were  to  have  been  rendered 
sufficiently  copious  to  include  a  history  of  the 
revival  of  learning.  Why  a  plan  that  promised 
so  much,  should  have  been  finally  liegkctbd,  lid 
information  has  been  given* 

In  the  year  1754,  our  auth6r,  through  the  in«> 
terest  of  the  Jervoise  family,  was  presented  th 
the  living  of  Tun  worth,  and  in  1756  h&  was 
chosen  second  master  of  Winchester-school.  la 
this  very  useful  but  laborious  situation  his  efforts 
were  peculiarly  successful;  in  short,  lie  possessed 
the  rare  art  of  exciting  an  enthusiasxh  for'  HtenU 
ture,  and  a  love  and  respect  for  himself,  Vhick 
has  seldom,  in  an  office  where  strict  discipline  is 
8Q  essential^  l)een  surpassed  or  even  Equalled.-    -> 

During  the  year  following  this  eledtioh^  he  was 
honoured  with  a  scarf  from  the  celebrated  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  6f  Pople;'*  a 
production  which  has. conferred  upon  hin\  a  very 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  criticism.  '  '^ 

The  object  of  this  work,  the  second  Volume  of 
which,  however,  was  not  given  to  the  world  un* 
til  1782)  is,  to  ascertain  the  raiik  which  Pope 
should  hold  am<mg  our  poets*  ^  Our  English 
poets,''  says  the  author  in  his  Dedication  to 
Dr.  Young,  ^'  may,  I  think,  be  disposed  in  four 
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difierent  classes  and  degrees.  In  the  first  class,  I 
would  place  opr  only  three  sublime  and  pathetic 
poets;  Spenser^  Shakspeare^  Milton,  In  the 
second  class  should  be  ranked,  such  as  possessed 
the  true  poetical  genius,  in  a  more  moderate  de- 
gree, but,  w}ip  had  noble  talents  for  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  panegyrical/  poesy.  At  the  head  of 
these  are  Dfy^^n,  Prior,  Addison^  Cotoky,  WaUer^ 
Garthy  Fentm,,  Gay^  Denham^  FarneU.  In  the 
third  class  may  be  placed,  men  of  wit,  of  elegant 
taste,  and  Ji,'«;ely  fancy  in  describing  familiar  life^ 
though  not  the  higher  scenes  of  poetry.  Here  may 
be  numbered,  Butler,  Smift,  ^Qkester^  Donne, 
Dorset,  Oldham,  In  the  fourth  class,  the  mere 
versifiers,  however  smooth  and  mellifluous  some 
of  them  |nay  be  thought,  should  be  disposed; 
sucli  as  P(V^,  Sandys^  Fairfax,  Broome,  Bucking-^ 
ham,  Lamdoxm.  This  enumeration  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  complete  catalogue  of  writei^,  and 
in  their  proper  order,  but  only  to  mark  out 
briefly  the  different  species  of  our  pelebrated 
authors.  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  de^ 
serves  to  be  placed,  th^'  following  work  "lis  in*- 
tended  to  determine." 

.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  tendency  of  the  work, 
especially  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  result  in- 
ferred from  the  whole,  are  greatly  at  variance. 
It  would  appear,  that  when  Mr.  Warton  com- 
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menced  his  Elssay  he  entertained  a  much  lowef 
estimate  of  Pope's  poetical  talents  than  when, 

'  after  a  lapse  of  twenty*eight  years,  he  began  hii 
second  volume*  SUch  indeed  was  the  strain  of 
depreciation  which  distinguished  the  early  part 
of  his  critical,  labours,  that  the  admirers  of  Pope 
inrere  hurt  and  indignant  at  the  probability  of 
their  favourite  being  reduced  gi^atly  below  the 
station  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  a  just 
claim.  How  were  they  surprized,  therefore, 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  they  found 
its  author  answering  •  his  own  c^uestion  in  thel 
following  manner^  **  Where  then,  according  ta 
the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay  f 
shall  wc  with  justice  be  authorized  to  place  oui^ 
admired  Pope?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  $ame  rank 
with  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however 
justly  we  may  applaud  the  Eloisa  and  Rape  of 
the  Loth;  but,  considering  the  correctness,  ele- 
gance, and  utility  of  his  works^  the  weight  of 
sentiment^  and  the  knowledge  of  man  they  c6n« 

'  tain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place,  nest 
to  Milton^  and  just  above  Dryden.  Yet,  t[3 
bring  our  minds  steadily  to  make  this  decision, 
we  must  forget,  for  a  moihenti  the  divine  Mtmc 
Ode  of  Dry  den;  and  may  perhaps  then  be  com« 
pelled  to  confess,  that  though  Dryden  be  the 
greater  genius,  yet  Pope  is  the  better  artist/' 
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No  ratioaal  admirer  of  Pope,  we  may  venture 
tp  affirm,  (and  no  other  was  worth  refuting,) 
could   expect  a  more  favourable  verdict  than 
was  established  by  this  decision.    Who,  indeed, 
before  the  commencement  pf  Mr.  Warton's  criti* 
cism,  thought  of  estimating  the  poetical  genius 
of  Pope  higher  than  that  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton?    many,  it  is  true,  preferred  him  to  Dry- 
den,  and  has  not  our  author  pursued  the  same 
path?     Hence  the  discrepancy  so  visi)>le  between 
the  purport  of  the  criticism  in  the  first  part, 
which  attempts  to  prove  that  Pope  was  rather  a 
man  of  wit,  and  a  moralist,  than  a  great  poet ; 
and  the  final  inference,  which  allows  him  poetic 
genius  but  just  inferior  to  what  Milton  possessed. 
Consistency  would  have  led  our  critic  to  have 
sunk  Pope  some  steps,  though  we  shall  not  con- 
tend for  the  propriety  of  such  an  allotment,  be- 
low his  master  Drydcn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  resolution 
of  the  question,  the  Essay  itself  must  be  pro*. 
nounced  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting 
productions  in  the  department  of  criticism.  It 
abounds  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral 
disquisition,  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  ease 
^nd  purity,  and  exhibits  a  taste  refined,  yet 
chaste,  and  classical^  it  is,  in  short,  a  work 
ybiph,  however  often  perused,  afibfds  fresh  dc« 
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lighty  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
books  best  adapted  to  exdite  a  love  of  litera* 
ture. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1759,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  Mr.  Warton,  by  diploma, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1766>  he  was  further  honoured,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Burton,  by  an  appointment  to  the 
Headmastership  of  Winchester  school ;  a  promo- 
tion which,  on  January  the  15th,  17^8,  was 
succeeded  by  his  taking  at  Oxford  the  degrees 
of  Batchelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

Dr.  Warton  now  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an 
degant  competency,  the  blessings  of  domestic 
affection,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  family 
rising  around  him;  a  measure  of  happiness, 
however,  which  was  not  continued  to  him  for 
any  length  of  time;  for  on  October  the  5th,  1772, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  wife  by  a  disease  which 
had  made  a  very  rapid  and  unexpected  progress, 
and  which  left  him  a  widower  with  six  children. 

With  such  a  family,  however,  and  in  a  house 
filled  with  pupils,  and  which,  therefore,  more 
particularly  recjuired  female  Superintendence, 
Dr.  Warton  found  it  essential  for  his  own  com-^ 
fort,  and  for  the  \^elfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care,  to  form  a  second  matrimohiietl  connection. 
He  accordingly  married,  in  December,  17737  Mis5 
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Nicholas,  daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas,  Esq. 
a  lady  endowed  with  an  excellent  heart  and 
amiable  manners.  A  short  time  before  his  se» 
cond  marriage  our  author  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club;  he  had  been  long  intimate, 
indeed^  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
its,  individuals,  particularly  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Burke,  &c.  and  his 
introduction  was,  therefore,  rendered  an  object 
to  him  of  peculiar  gratification. 

The  College  of  Winchester  had  the  high 
honour,  in  the  year  177 ^f  of  receiving  a  visit 
from  their  Majesties,  who  had  been  reviewing  a 
neighbouring  encampment.  They  were  addressed 
in  an  appropriate  Latin  oration,  composed  by 
Dr.  Warton,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
who,  with  two  other  scholars,  had,  as  the  seniors 
of  the  school,  the  compliment  paid  them  by  the 
King  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.  '^  Dr. 
Warton's  house  at  this  period,*'  relates  Mr.  Wooll, 
^  was  filled  with  men  of  high  and  acknowledged 
talents:  amongst  whom  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  .Messrs.  Stanley,  Warton, 
and  Garrick*  To  the  latter  a  very  whimsical 
accident  occurred.  The  horse  which  carried 
him  to  the  review,  on  his  casually  alighting,  by 
some  means  got  loose  and  ran  away.    In  this 
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dilemma,  assuming  the  attitude  of  Ricliard,  het 
exclaimed,  amidst  the  astonished  soldiers, 

A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

which  having  reached  the  King's  ears,  he  imme- 
diately asserted,  "  Those  must  be  the  tones  of 
Garrick ;  see  if  he  is  on  the  ground/'  Mr.  G* 
yras  consequently  found,  and  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  com- 
pliments, assured  him  that  his  delivery  of  Shak- 
speare  could  never  pass  undiscovered/'*  • 

Preferment  in  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  Doctor, 
at  length  rewarded  the  labours  and  the  talents 
of  the  preceptor,  the  poet,  and  the  critic.  In 
1782  a  preberidal  stall  in  St.Paul's  was  given  him 
by  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who,  tiie  year  ensuing,  greatly  enhanced  the 
obligation  by  a  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Chorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  by  our  author  for  Wickr 
)iam,  in  Hampshire, 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Dr.  Warton  con* 
tinued  uninterrupted  until  the  year  1786,  when 
he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death 
of  his  second  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  ^ 
ja^xi  of  uncommon  talents  and  geniuS|  and  who. 

f  Wooll'8  Memoirs  of  Wwtop,  p.  54. 
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aftei*  suffering  the  pressure  of  a  lingering  disease, 
died  suddenly  while  sitting  in  his  chair  after 
dinner.  Scarcely  had  he  itecovered  from  this 
afflicting  stroke  when  the  hand  of  death  deprived 
him  of  his  brother,  the  late  poet  laureate;  a 
brother  '^  to  whom  from  his  childhood  he  had 
been  invariably  attached,  and  for  whose  genius 
imd  fame  he  had  ever  felt  the  most  pure  and 
liberal  admiration..  It. is  indeed  but  justice  tQ 
the  memory  of  both  to  declare,  that  they  never 
for  a  moment  knew  the  narrow  passions  cf 
jealousy  and  envy ;  on  the  contrary,  their  mos| 
anxious  efforts  were  used  to  distinguish  each 
other,  and  it  was  their  tru^t  happiness  to  find 
those  efforts  successful.  To  their  several  public 
cations  the  most  active  and  ready  assistance  had 
been  mutually  afforded.  Mr.  Warton  was  sedu- 
lously employed  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  and  big 
brother  in  return  furnished  many  valuable  ma« 
terials  for  the  History  of  English  Poetry:  no 
means  were  at  any  time  left  untried  by  either 
party  to  bring  forward  and  place  in  a  prominent 
view  the  merit  of  th4&  other.  Severe,  therefore, 
to  the  survivor  must  have  been  the  separatioiu 
It  was  indeed  the  loss  of  a  second  self.''* 

Towards  the  close  of  Dr.  Warton's  life,  when 
t^e  was  approaching  to  seventy,  his  emoluments 

*  IVooU'a  Memoln  of  Warton,  p.  7$.        ^ 
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and  dignities  in  the  Church  rapidly  increased ; 
in  1788  the  prebend  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
was,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Shannon,  given 
him  by  the  Premier;  and  in  1790,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  influenced  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  presented  him  with 
the  Rectory  of  Easton,  and,  a  few  months  after* 
wards,  allowed  him  to  commute  it  for  the  living 
of  Upham,  in  Hampshire. 

Thus  rendered  completely  independent, .  and 
feeling  the  pressure  of  age,  which  rendered  the 
superi)itendence  of  a  public  school  productive  of 
great  fatigue,  our  author  determined,  in  the  year 
179^9  to  resign  the  mastership  at  the  ensuing 
election;  and  accordingly^  afber  giving  due  notice 
of  his  intention,  he  left  the  College  on  July  the 
23d,  for  the  retirement  oihis  rectory  at  Wick* 
ham.  ;  .:. 

That  he  tari^ie^  with  him  the  esteem,  the 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  both  of' the  electors 
and  the  scholars  of  Winchester, '  wilt  be  fully 
evident  from  the  following  ^testitnoniais;  the  first 
of  which  was  sent  on  his  resignation;  and  the 
«econd  presented  to  him  by  his  'sdiolars,  en- 
graven dn  an  elegant  piece  of  platei    • 

**  Winton  College  Elation  ?€htonber, 
'  ,  :    i      Jiilj^lijth,  1799. 

**  We,  the  undersigned  Ekctors,  do  in  the 
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name  of  the  two  Saint  Mary  Winton  Colleges, 
return  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  for  the 
encouragement  he  has  given  to  Genius  and  In* 
dustry ;  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  intro- 
duction of  correct  taste  in  composition  and  clas« 
sical  learning;  and  for  the  many  and  various 
services  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  Wiccami- 
cal  Societies,  through  the  long  course  of  years  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  places  of  Second  and 
Head  Master  in  Winchester  school. 

'John  Oglander,D  .D .  Warden  of  New  College, 
George  Isaac  Huntingford,  D.D.  Warden  of 

Winchester  College. 
James  Yalden,  A.  M.  Senior  Poser. 
Chajrles  Reynell,  LL.  B.  Junior  Poser. 
Charles  Blackstone,  A.  M.  Sub  Warden.*^ 

Opt.  ac  desiderat. 
J.  Warton,  , 

I 

Hoc  munus  utcunque 

Leve  ac  parvam, 

Non  levi  tamen  amore, 

Ac  ejus  Mansaetudioit 

^      Obsenrantia, 

D.D. 

Wiccamici  sui. 

Though  Dn  Warton  was  how  much  advanced 
in  life,  he  yet  possessed  good  health,  and  all  the 
mental  activity  and  lively  feelings  which  distin* 
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guished  his  youthful  years:  he  was  pasmonatel^ 
fond  of  the  country,  devoted  to  each  rural  sight, 
each  rural  sound;  and  the  cultivation,  therefore, 
of  his  farm  and  garden, .and  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  round  Wickham,  furnished  him  with  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  gratification, 
^ .    His  enthusiastic  attachment,  indeed,   to    the 
charms  of  nature,  has  been  the  subject  of  his 
brother^s  poetry,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  odes 
of  which  our.  language  can  boast.     It  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  year  1750,  on  his  quitting 
Wynslade,  near  Basingstoke,   to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  to  France,  and  commences  with 
the  following  admirable  delineation  of  his  vivid 
and  circumstantial  taste  for  rural  objects. 


t» 


Ah  mourn,  tboulov'd  retreat!    No  more 
Shall  classic  steps  th^  scenes  explore ! 
When  monies  pale  rays  bat  faintly  peep 
0*er  yonder  oak-crown*d  ?iry  steep. 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows  to  view 
The  length  of  landscape,  ev^r  Qew, 
Where  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride. 
Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide! 
Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village  charm. 
Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  farm : 
The  flinty  lloVe-cote*s  crowded  roof, 
Watch*d  by  the  kite  that  jails  alppf ; 
^he  tufted  pin^s,  whose  umbrage  taU 
Parkens  the  long-desert^  ha)l: 


The  veterad  beech,  that  on  the  plain .  ^ 
Collects  at  ere  the  playful  tram: 
.  The  cot  that  smokes  with  early  fire^ 
The  low-roof d  fane*s  embosom'd  spire! 

Who  noMC  shall  indolently  stray 
Throtigli  the  deep  for 6st*s' tangled  way; 
Pleas'd  at  lii»  costom^d-  ta^k  to  find 
The  weli*known  hoary-tressed  hind, 
'  That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  withered  boughs  his  pittance  mean  ? 
Who  'mid  thy  nooks  of  hdzel  sit. 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit  ^ 
And  fist*ning  to  the  niren's  croak. 
The  distant  flail»  the  failing  oak? 
Who  thro*  the  sunshine  and  the  shOw> 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tow'r  ? 
Who,  wandering  at  return  Of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay? 
Who,  mtasing,  waste  the  summer  hour 
Where  high  o'er^^irching  trees  embow'r 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  pac'd. 
With  azure  flowrets  idly  grac'd? 
Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn; 
Nor  fond  -attention  loves  to  note 
Th6  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote ; 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  ev'nings  shade  the  sky! 

For  lo!  the  Bard  who  rapture  found 
In  ev'ry  rural  sight  or  sound ; 
Whose  gemus  warm,  and  judgment  chaste^ 
Nachafm  of  geiuiiae  nature  pa8S*d;         .  . 
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Wbo  felt  the  Mnae's  ptiiest  fires» 
Far  from  thy  Ckvont'd  baunt  rotuea; 
Who  peopled  all  thj  vocal  bow'ri 
With  shadowy  Jhapes,  and  aiiy  pow'rs.^ 

To  the  pleasures  derivable  from  a  taste  for  pic* 
turesque  beaaty,'  Dr.  Warton  continued  to  add, 
with  all  his  wonted  ardour,  tfaofie  arising  from  the 
cultivatign  of  critical  disquisition.  In  the  year 
1797  he  published,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  an 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in  which  was  necessarily 
incorporated  a  great  portion  of  his  former  Essay 
on  this  poet;  a  proceeding  which  appears^  to  have 
dissatisfied  the  public,  which  expected,  perhaps  I 
riither  unreasonably,  that  the  notes  should  havfe 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  fresh  matter.  To  re- 
peat himself  was,  considering  the  bulk  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  prior  work,  inevitablo;  and 
we  must  likewise  recollect,  that,  though  much  of 
the  essay  may  be  found  in  the  annotatioiis,  there 
are  also  several  notes  equally  new  and  interesting. 

The  great  fault  of  this  edition, « and. f(5r  which 
little  in  excuse  can  be  said,  a-  fiiuU  which  has 
indeed  received  a  most  severe  casdgation  from 
the  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,''  is  the 
re-introduction  of  two  pieces  which,  though  ge- 
nuine^ have  for  a  long  time  been  omitted^  as  too 
indecent  for  the  public  eye,    What  could  induce 

•  Maaf »  Wwrtani'  volt  %,  p«  156. 
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Dr.  Warton  to  revive  this  di^usting  obscenity  I 
know  not:,  the  fomtrteei^th  cbfipter  of  Scriblerus^ 
it  is  tru^,  possesses  humoifr;.b^t,  the  Second  Satire 
from  Hora^^.h^  notbijQg  to. palliate  its  grossness* 
It  were  much4o  be  wished  ako  that  every  future 
editor  would  expel  npt  only  these  qljEensive  pages, 
but  the  (Imitations,  likewise  pf  Chaucer  andSpen- 
aer,  neither  of  whiqU  have|  a -particle '  of  merit^ 
and  th^  last  jfnpresses.an  idea.qf  the  genius  of 
the  poet-totally  void  of  all  verisimilitude. 

Hie  ch^ge  of  pjodautry  and  imbecility ,*  how- 
ever,  wjb^qh  the  anonymous. satirist  has  thought 
proper  J;q.  bring  against  Dr.  Warton,  was  most  as- 
•suredly  unfounded. .  No  m^n  was  less  a  pedant 
than  the  Master  9f<  Winchester  Schqol;  and  suffi* 
^ient  ev^^Qcv  i^  gi^fea  ifi  every  volume  of  his 
editioa^  Pope,  that  I^is  i^llectual.  faculties  had 
not  failed  him. 

Conscious  of  no  diminution  of  mental  energy, 
and  undaunted  by  the  critical  severity  of  his^ 
nameless  antsigonist.  Dr.  Warton  employed  him- 
lelfy  during  tti^,th|]^  remaining  jears  of  his  life, 
in  executing  an  edition  of  Dryden's  Works,  two 

*  Better  to  disappoint  the  public  hope, 
like  Warton,  driv'ling  on  the  page  of  Pope; 
While  o'er  th^  ground  that  Warbnrton  once  trod, 
1^  Wloton  podant  shakes  his  little  rod. 
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Volumes  of  which,  with  notes,  were  ready  forifift 
press  at  the  period  of  his  death.      He  had  ako^ 
just  previous  to  his  retirement,  entered  into  en- 
gagements for  the  completion  of  two  productions 
which  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the 
public:    these  he  thus  mentions  in  a  letter  ad-* 
dressed  to  his  friend  Mr.Hayley,  and  dated  March 
the'lSth,  1792.     "  At  any  leisure  Iget  busied  ini 
finishing  the  last  volume  of  Mr.Warton's  History 
of  Poetry,  which  I  have  engaged  to  do — for  the 
booksellers    are  clamorous  to  have  the    book 
finished,  (though  the  ground  I  am  to  go  over  is  sc^ 
beaten,)  that  it  may  be  a  complete  work.— Mr. 
Warton  left  notes  on  Samson  Agonistes  tad  Pant' 
dise  Regained — but  these  we  are  under  sbme  en- 
gagement one  day  or  other  to  publish  in  a  second 
volume."*  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  hiatus  subsisting  between  the  close  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
and  his  own  Essay  on  Pope,  was  not  filled  up  by 
ft  hand  so  competent  to  the  task !  We  could  most 
willingly  have  relinquished  the  edition  of  Pope 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Warton  had  been  declining 
gradually  during  the  greater  part  of  17999  occa- 
sio/ied  by  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  and  which  in 
the  October  of  the  same  year  became  sOLinucii 

*  WooU*8  Memoin,  p.  404. 
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aggravated^  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  and  fatal 
result;  a  general  paralysis,  indeed,  the  conse- 
quence of  extremq  debility,  took  place  a  few 
months  afterwards ;  and  on  February  the  23d,lBOO, 
lie  sunk,  completely  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
death. 

To  his  memory  in  Winchester  Cathedral  the 
'Wykehamists  have  erected  an  elegant  monument, 
"which  does  honour  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr. 
Flaxman:  on  its  plinth  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

M*  S.  £• 

JOSEPHUS  WAETON,  S.  T.  P. 

Hujus  EcclesiiB 

Prebendarius : 

Scholffi  Wintonlensis 

Per  annos  fere  triginta 

Infonnator: 

•  Poets  fenridus,  facilis,  ezpoUtiu: 

Criticus  eroditus,  perspicax,  elegans : 

Obiit  TslvP  Feb.  Mdccc> 

iEtat.  Lxxviii. 

Hoc  quiJeciinqae 

Ffetatis  MonamentiUD 

Praeceptorl  optimo, 

Desideratissimo, 

Wiccamici  sui 

P.  C. 

To  this  record  of  his  literary  poweis,  howerer 
highly  we  may  estimate  them,  let  us  briefly  add, 

▼OL.  ▼•  I* 
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that  they  were  exceeded,  greatly  exceeded,  by 
the  virtues  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodnesstof  his 
heart* 

To  the  Adventurer  Dr.  Warton  contributed 
twenty-four  papers.  Of  these,  three  are  of  the 
humorous  kind ;  namely,  N®71>  containiug  Letters 
from  six  characters ;  N°  lOp,  A  Visit  to  Bedlam 
iMth  Dean  Swifts  a  Vision;  and  N^  129)  deacrip- 
five  of  Characters  at  Bath.  A  rapid  sketch  is 
given  in  these  Essays  of  several  individuals, 
founded,  it  is  said,  on  actual  observation;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  drawn  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  author,  notwithstanding  his  sedentary 
employments,  had  found  leisure  for  a  pretty  ac- 
curate discrimination  of  the  varying  features 
which  distinguish  the  different  classes  and  varied 
ties  of  mankind.  Two  papers  may  be  ranged  un- 
der the  department  of  Ethics;  N®  59,  provitig 
that  Poets  are  not  universally  or  necessarily  poor  ; 
and  N®  87,  on  the  Necessity  of  PolitenesSj  as  mn 
Auxiliary  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue.  The  first  of 
these  possesses  so  much  genuine  humour,  that  it 
might  with  propriety  have  been  ranked  under 
that  head.  The  five  numbers  are,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  their  classes  mutually  convertible;  for 
they  have  all  a  moral  and  preceptive  tendency, 
and,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  exhibit  tiaits  of 
good*httmoured  satifp. 
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.  The  Doctor  has  given  us  but  one  paper  that 
can  lay  claim  to  the  attributes  of  imagination, 
the  oriental  tale  of  Bozaldab,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  in 
N®  76 ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  mercy 
of  occasional  affliction,  and  thiett  perfect  happiness 
cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature;  for  that  per*- 
feet  happiness  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable 
as  perfect  power  and  eternity.  The  imagery  of 
this  eastern  narrative  is  well  conceived,  the  senti- 
ment is  pure  and  correct,  and  the  style  ade* 
^uately  glowing  and  rich. 

The  remaining  eighteen  numbers  are  devoted 
to  the  province  of  criticism,  that  for  which  his 
assistance  was  peculiarly  requested.  N®  49  gives 
a  just  view  of  the  moralists  and  critics  of  France, 
and  deprecates  an  exclusive  reliance  on  their  au- 
thority. Nos.  51  and  57  display,  under  the  fic- 
tion of  a  lately  discovered  manuscript  of  Longi- 
BUS,  the  great  superiority  of  the  phristian  Scrip- 
tures over  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
point  of  pathos,  sublimity,  and  grandeur.  These 
•two  papers  are  admirably  conducted,  and  the 
^cimens  which  are  selected  are  of  unparalleled 
excellence,  and  carry  with  them  the  most  perfect 
conviction.  N^  63  is  employed  in  enumerating 
Bome  of  the  most  marked  imitations  of  Pope,  and 
discussing  the  difference  between  plagiarijsm  and 
unavoidable  analogy.    The  passages  drawn  from 
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Pope,  exhibit,  both  in  their  expression  and  ideas, 

the  most^ decided  proofs  of  studied  resemblaiice. 

Nos.  7^9  80,  and  83,  place  the  superior  merits  of 

the  Odyssey  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.   '  It 

has  been  custopiary  to  prefer,  in  almost  every 

respect,  the  Iliad;  but,  whatever  may  be  allowed 

to  its  fire  and  sublimity,   in  variety,  in  beauty, 

and  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,   it  is^  without 

doubt,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Odyssey.  The  story 

of  Ulysses,  as  constructed  by  Homer,  is  indeed 

the  most  artful,  the  most  interesting,  and  pleasing, 

upon  record ;  and  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Wartou  to 

analyse  its  fabric,  and   exhibit  its  component 

parts,  is  conducted  with  uncommon  skil}  and 

judgment.     May  I  be  permitted   to  say,  that, 

though  inferior  with  respect  to  fable,  in  point 

of  pathos,  interest,  and    descriptive  beauty,    I 

esteem  the  Modoc  of  Mr.  Southey  as  making  the 

nearest  approximation  to  the  excellence  of  the 

Odyssey? 

Some  most  valuable  fragments  6f  Simonides 
and  Menander  are  introduced,  by  our  critic  in 
Nos.  89  and  105,  accompanied  by  many  just  ob- 
servations on  their  pathetic,  moral,  and  ethic 
tendency.  K^  101  -contains  some  shrewd  stric- 
tures on  the  blemishes  in  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem 
which,  weie  it  stripped  of  some  pedantry  an(i 
some  exuberaluces,  for  instance,  of  all  its  meta- 
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physical  theology,  would  be  the  most  perfect  and 
splendid  in  the  world. 

Five  Essays,  Nos.  93,  97,  113,  ll6,  and  122, 
have  been  appropriated  by  Dr.Warton  to  the 
consideration  of  two  of  the  noblest  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  The  Tempest  and  King  Lear.  The 
vein  of  criticism  which  these  papei^  display  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  translator  of  the  Georgics.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  taste  and  spirit 
which  animate  these  elegant  productions  had  been 
bestowed,  in  a  measure  more  liberal,  on  the  vast 
body  of  our  Shakspearean  CommentaV>rs,  who, 
vrith  very  few  exceptions,  have  beep  more  ^at- 
tached to  virulent  controversial  annot^^tion,  than 
to  the  simple  and  legitimate  purpose  of  elucidat- 
ing the  meaning  and  genius  of  their  author. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  coincide  with 
Dr.Warton  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  given,  in 
Nos.  127  and  133,  on  the  respective  excellencies 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  literature  and 
arts.  To  the  former  he  has  ascribed  a  decided 
superiority  in  every  department,  except  that  of 
humour  and  ridicule;  a  position  originally  sug- 
gested by  Addison,  but  which  no  impartial  critic  « 
^ill,  I  think,  sanction.  If  in  sculpture,  oratory, 
and,  perhaps,  in  history,  the  claim  be  admitted, 
vre  may  venture  to  assert,  that  in  poetry,  painting. 
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and  musicy  the  contest  is  nobly  maintained, 
Tasso,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  Dryden,  Collins, 
and  Gray,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  the  proudest  of  their  predecessors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  either  in  Epic,  Dramatic,  or  Lyric 
poetry.  The  position,  that  Tragedy  had  attained 
a  state  of  absolute  perfection  in  Greece,  is,  though 
a  common  opinion,  one  of  the  most  absurd  which 
has  disgraced  the  annals  of  learning.  The  use  of 
the  chorus  is,  of  itself,  a  decided  proof  of  the  in- 
fancy and  crudenessof  the  art;  it  is  an  introduce 
tion  destnictive  of  all  interest  and  effect,  and,  in- 
deed, totally  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  dra« 
matic  poetry.  The  attempt  to  revive  it  in  this 
country  has  been  attended  with  the  consequences 
which  might  have  been  expected,  a  complete  tor-* 
por  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience. A  magnificent  spectacle  may,  indeed, 
be  produced,  and  much  genuine  poetry  may  be 
recited;  but  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  drama 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  so  greatly  neglected,  that 
nothing  but  languor  and  indifference  can  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result,* 

•  **  When  we  speak,**  remarks  Mr,  Twining,  *'  of  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  as  perfect  and  correct  models,  we  seem 
merely  to  conform  to  the  established  language  of  preju- 
dice, and  content  ourseUes  with  echoing,  without  reflec- 
tion or  examination,  what  has  been  said  before  us.  I 
•hpuld  be  sorry  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  those  criti(»y 
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As  to  the  art  of  paintiDg,  the  mere  mention  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  Italian  school  would,  I 
should  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. And  from  what  qyarter  .of  the  ancient 
world  shall  we  drag  forward  a  performer  who 
can  be  placed,  either  by  fancy  or>  report,  in  com- 
petition with  the  genius  of  Handel? 

The  last  paper  with  which  Dr.Warton  has  fa* 
▼oured  us  in  the  Adventurer,  is  N®  139f  expla- 
natory of  his  motives  and  plan  in  the  composition 
of  his  ciritical  essays. 

who  prefer  that  poetry  which  has  the  fewest  faults  to  that 
which  has  the  greatest  beauties.  I  mean  only  to  combat 
that  conventional  and  hearsay  kind  of  praise,  which  hnS 
to  often  held  out  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  poets  as  ela- 
borate and  perfect  models,  such  as  had  recdved  the  last 
polish  of  art  and  meditation.  The  true  praise  of  iBschy* 
Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  b  (in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in 
degree)  the  praise  of  Shakspeare ;  that  of  strong,  but  irre- 
gular, unequal,  and  hasty  genius.  Every  thing  which  this 
genius,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moihent  could  prodnce,  in 
an  early  period  of  the  art,  before  time,  and  long  experi- 
ence^ and  criticism,  had  cultivated  and  reined  it,  these 
writers'  possess  in  great  abundance ;  what  meditation,  and 
the  labour  and  delay  of  the  Hie  only  can  effect,  they  toi» 
often  want.  Of  ShakspearCi  howeyer,  compared  with  the 
Greek  poets,  itmayjnstly,  I  thiiik,  be  pronounced,  that 
he  has  much  more  both  of  this  want  and  of  that  abond* 
ynce.**  Tidning's  Aiistotle,  p,  207.' 
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Hester  Chapone,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mulso,  Esq.  of  Twywell,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, was  born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1727- 
Her  parents  had  a  large  family  of  children,  but 
she  and  four  brothers  were  all  that  attained  an 
age  of  maturity. 

Miss  Mulso  was,  at  an  early  period,  remark- 
'able  for  quickness  of  intellect  and  warmth  of 
imagination;  and  as  romances  were,  at  that  time, 
the  fashionable  reading  of  females,  she  attached 
herself  with  so  much  ardour  to  their  perusal,  as 
to  be  tempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  her  eccentric 
authors,  and  to  compose,  at  nine  years  of  age,  a 
romance  under  the  title  of  "  The  Loves  of  Amoret 
and  Melissa."  This  production,  though  necessa- 
rily defective  in  style,  is  said  to  have  exhibited, 
proofs  of  a  rich  and  exuberant  fancy. 

She  was  in  a  few  years, .  however,  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  frivolity  and  danger  of  this  spe- 
cies of  reading ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  of 
the  date  of  July,  1750,  she  has  thus  given  her 
matured  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  the  cast  oif  romance  thus 
reprobated  is  no  longer  an  existing  evil,  and,  in- 
deedy  would   require  more  time,  'patience,  and 
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literary  ardour,  than. can  be  expected  from  the. 
present  race  of  novel  readers. 

"  I  make  no  scruple  to  call  romances  the  worst 
of  all  the  species  of  writing:  unnatural  repre- 
sentations of  the  passions,  false  sentiments,  false 
precepts,  false  wit,  false  honour,  and  false.mo- 
desty,  with  a  strange  heap  of  improbable  unna- 
tural incidents  mixed  up  with  true  history,  and 
£Eistcned  upon  some  of  the  great  names  of  anti- 
quity, make  up  the  composition  of  a  romance; 
at  least  of  such  as  I  have  read,  which  have  been 
mostly  French  ones.  Then  the  prolixity  and  po- 
verty of  the  style  are  insupportable.  I  have  (and 
yet  I  am  still  alive)  drudged  through  Le  Grand 
Cyrus,  in  twelve  huge  volumes,  (folio,)  Cleopa- 
tra in  eight  or  ten,  Polexander,  Ibrahim,  Clelie, 
and  some  others,  whose  names,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  them,  I  have  forgotten ;  but  this  was  in 
the  days^  when  I  did  not  chuse  my  own  books, 
for  there  was  no  part  of  my  life  in  which  I  loved 


romances."* 


Though  Miss  Mulso  lost  her  mother  early  in 
life,  the  deprivation  was  rather  beneficial  than  in- 
jurious to  her;  for,  owing  to  continual  indisposi- 
tion, Mrs.  Mulso  was  unable  to  superintend  the^ 

education  of  her   daughter.     Upon  her  death, 

»     «  • 

^  Mrs.  Cbapone*s  Works,  4  vols.  1807}  vol.  1,  p.  34»  35% 
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» 

Aercfore,  she  not  only  undertook  the  management 
of  her  fkther^s  house,  but  endeavoured,  by  intense 
application,  to  recover  the  prior  loss  of  time;  and 
this  she  carried  into  execution  so  effectually, 
diat  she  soon  became  mistress 'of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  classic  tongues.  To  these  acquisitions 
was  added,  by  her  own  unassisted  efforts,  an  ex- 
traordinary acquaintance  withr  music;  and  ^  her 
voice,*  sap  the  author  of  her  life  prefixed  to  her 
works,  "  was  so  sweet  and  powerful,  her  natural 
taste  so  exquisite,  and  her  ear  so  accurate,  that 
without  any  scientific  knowledge,  she  could  give 
a  force  of  expression  to  Handel's  compositions^ 
that  IcMig  practice  and  professional  skill  often 
fiiled  to  produce  *  t 

Nor  was  she  only  diligent  in  acquiring  the  ac- 
complishma[its  of  el^ance  and  taste ;  the  studies 
of  philosophy  and  theology  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  time ;  for  her  devotion  was  ardent,  and 
her  reasoning  powers  of  uncommon  strengdi. 
Her  enthusiastic  love  of  genius,  and  her  scepti- 
cism with  regard  to  dogmatic  assertion,  led  her, 
while  very  young,  into  a  warm  admiration  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  and  into  a 
masterly  refutation  of  his  arbitrary  opinions  oiT 
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parental  authority  and  filial  obedience;  a  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  lately  published, 
and  forms  a  most  respectable  proof  of  early  pro- 
ficiency in  argumentative  discussion. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  this  celebrated  novellist 
that  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chapone,  a 
young  man  of  amiable  manners,  and  at  that  time 
a  resident  in  the  Temple,  and  practising  the  law. 
A  mutual  attachment  was  the  result ;  but,  as  no 
property  existed  on  either  side,  Mr.Mulso,  though 
unwilling  peremptorily  to  prohibit  their  union, 
thought  it  necessary  to  caution  his  daughter 
against  the  imprudence  of  the  connection,  and 
to  request  that  she  would  not  form  a  final  en- 
gagement without  his  consent. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Mulso  lived  either  un- 
der  the  roof  of  her  father,  or  with  her  friends 
and  relations,  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  and 
useful  to  herself;  she  was  not  debarred  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Mr.  Chapone,  and  literature  and 
music  divided  her  hours.  Her  winters  were,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  in  London,  where  she  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows and  his  sisters,  a  family  to  whose  friendship 
and  consolatory  kindness  she  was  ultimately 
highly  indebted;  and  part  of  her  summers  wad 
usually  divided  between  the  vican^e  of  her  se- 
cond brother;  at  Sunbury  in  Middlesex,  theepis* 
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<;opal  palace  of  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, and  the  house  of  her  eldest  aunt,  Mrs. 
Donne,  of  Canterbury.  In  this  city  she  had  the 
happiness  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Car- 
ter;  a  connection  of  infinite  advantage  to  both^  • 
and  Avhich  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

It  was  during  this  period  also,  and  while  Miss 
Mulso  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  five  and  tweaty, 
that  her  contributions  were  written  for  the  Ram- 
bler and  Adventurer;  these,  together  with  an  Ode 
tp  Peace,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Carter  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epictetus,  were  among  her  earliest  pro- 
ductions which  she  thought  worthy  of  the  press. 

With  Dr.  Johnson^  about  this  time  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  occasionally  conversing  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  in  her  letters  to 
Miss  Carter  there  is  one,  dated  July  10th,  1752, 
which  records  a  meeting  with  this  extraordinary 
character,  and  the  result  of  an  argumont  main- 
tained by  her  against  him. 

"  We  had  a  visit  whilst  atNorthend  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
was  charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his  daughter. 
She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  visit ;  shewed 
very  good  sense,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty 
and  humility;  and  so  much  patience  ajid  cheer- , 
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fulness  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my 
concern  for  her.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  commu- 
nicative and  entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour 
to  address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  human  malignity,  and  wondered  to  hear  a  man 
who  by  his  actions  shews  so  much  benevolence, 
maintain  that^he  human  heart  is  naturally  male- 
volent, and  that  all  the  bene\olence  we  see  in  the 
few  who  are  good  is  acquired  by  reason  and  reli* 
gion.  You  may  believe  I  entirely  disagreed  with 
him,  being,  as  you  know,  fully  persuaded  that 
benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  self-love;  and' 
that  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  extinguished, 
without  great  violence  from  the  force  of  other 
passions.  I  told  him,  I  suspected  him  of  these 
bad  notions  from  some  of  his  Ramblers,  d,nd  had 
accused  him  to  you;  but  that  you  persuaded 
me  I  had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  an« 
swered,  that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  sentiments 
in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not  with  design;  for  that 
he  believed  the  doctrine  of  human  malevolence, 
though  a  true  one,  is  not  an  useful  one,  and 
ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  world.  Is  there 
any  truth  that  would  hot  be  useful,  or  that 
riiould  not  be  known  f''  * 

•  Chapone's  Works, vol.  1,  p.  n,  73, 74. 
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At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  I760f 
Miss  Mulso  was  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  her  eldest  brother  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Prescott.  Mr.Chapone  imme- 
diately took  lodgings  in  Carey-street,  that  he 
might  be,  on  account  of  his  wife,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  his  chambers,  where  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  his  business.  He  toolc, 
however,  soon  afterwards,  a  small  house  in  Anin" 
del-street,  which  he  fitted  up  and  fu^shed  with 
much  neatness. 

Mrs.  Chapone  now  enjoyed  as  much  .happiness  - 
as  human  imperfection  will  admit.  Her  esteem 
and  affection  for  her  husband  were  unbounded; 
and  he  returned  it  with  a  warmth  and  kindnsess 
which  rendered  their  connection  productive  of 
mutual  and  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

The  duration,  however,  which  Providence  had 
assigned  to  their  connubial  felicity  was,  alas!  but 
very  short;  the  hand  of  death  deprived  Mrs.Cha- 
pone  of  her  beloved  husband  within  ten  montiis 
after  their  union !  The  severity  of  this  blow  wps 
so  keenly  felt,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  m 
considerable  danger ;  but,  at  length,  the  assidai^ 
ties  of  her  friends,  and  the  consolation^  arising 
from  religion,  had  their  due  weight,  and  she  gra- 
dually recovered  her  spirits  and  her  peace  o| 
mind. 
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•  As  her  circumstances  would  not  admit  of  her 
keeping  house,  she  retired  into  lodgings,  where 
she  Uved  with  great  respectability  and  comfort, 
and  happy  in  her  numerous  friends.  She  had, 
however,  in.  about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mr.Chapone,  another  heavy  loss  to  deplore  in  the 
decease  of  her  father,  who  had  ever  treated  h^er 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  tender* 
est  parental  love.  /    ^ 

In  the  year  1766  Mrs.  Chapone  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  Yorkshire,  and  spent  several  months 
with  her  second  brother,  who  then  held  the  living 
of  Thomhill,  near  Wakefield;  and  in  177O  she 
accompanied  her  friend  Mrs.  Montagu  into  Scot- 
land. With  the  tour  which  she  took  with  this 
accomplished  lady  she  was  highly  delighted: 
writing  to  Mrs.  Carter  from  a  country  so  roman- 
:ti€,  she  has  given  the  following  picture  of  one  of 
.its  most  striking  scenes.  '^  The  rude  magnificence 
of  nature,  in  the  degree  it  is  displayed  in  Scot- 
land, w^  quite  new  to  me,  and  furnished  me  with 
ideas  I  never  before  was  in  possession  of.  At 
Taymouth,  indeed,  every  conceivable  beauty  of 
lan^cape  is  united  with  the  sublime.  Such  a 
iacke!  such  variegated  hills  rising  from  its  banks  I 
swh  mountains,  and  such  cloud-capM  rocks  ri« 
sing  behind  them!  such  a  delicious  green  valley 
to  receive  the  *  sweet  winding TayP  such  woods! 
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such  cascades !  in  short,  I  am  wild  that  you  and 
all  my  romantic  friends  should  see  it;  for  even  a 
Milton's  pen,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa's  pencil,  would 
fail  to  give  you  a  complete  idea  of  it.  Several 
more  sweet  places  we  saw,  which  would  have 
made  capital  figures,  had  they  not  been  eclipsed 
byword  Brcdalbane's.  My  intellectual  pleasures 
were  as  great  in  their  kind,  from  the  conversa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Dr. Gregory,  who  ac- 
companied us  in  all  our  journeys,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met  with."* 

In  the  year  1773  Mrs.  Chapone's  first  work, 
with  her  name  prefixed,  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic; it  was  intituled  "  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,*'  and  being  addressed  to  her 
favourite  niece,  the  eldest 'daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mulso,  was  originally  intended  for  private 
use.  Through  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
however,  she  was  induced  to  commit  it  to  the 
press,  dedicated  to  that  lady,  and  divided  into 
ten  letters.  The  first  three  are  on  the  subject  of 
Religion;  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Regulation 
of  the  Heart  and  Affections ;  the  sixth  on  the 
Government  of  the  Temper ;  the  seventh  on  Eco- 
nomy; the  eighth  on  Politeness  and  Accomplish- 
ments; and  the  ninth  and  tenth  on  Geography) 
Chronology,  and  History. 

*  Chapone's  Works,  vo],l>  pt  155. 
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The  reception  of  this  work  was  such  as  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  predicted ;  it  was  the  object  of  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  soon  became  extensively 
circulated.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  books 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  female  youth; 
the  style  is  easy  and  pure,  the  advice  practical 
and  sound,  and  the  whole  uniformly  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  noblest  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. The  reputatioti  which  Mrs.Chapone  ob- 
tained by  this  publication  induced  many  persons; 
anxiously  to  seek  her  acquaintance ;  and,  as  she 
was  known  not  to  be  affluent,  there  were  several 
also  who  would  willingly  have  engaged  her,  upon 
any  terms,  to  superintend  the  education  of  their 
daughters.  Averse,  however,  to  such  a  charge^ 
she  constantly,  though  politely,  rejected  all  offers 
of  the  kind. 

Stimulated  by  the  well-founded  partiality  of 
her  friends,  Mrs.Chapone  ventured  on  another 
appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  year  1775,  by  the 
production  of  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies.^  This 
elegant  little  work  consists  of  Essays  and  Poems ; 
the  first  part  including,  beside  the  Story  of  Fide- 
lia, observations  on  Affectation  and  Simplicity, 
on  Conversation^  on  Enthusiasm  and  Indifference 
in  Religion,  and  a  Letter  to  a  new-married  Lady, 
The  Poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  effu- 
sions of  very  early  life,  pQ3sess  a  atriin  of  pkas* 
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ing  and  pensive  morality,  and  particularly  the 
"  Ode  to  Solitude,*'  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  superior  to  the  rest. 

Few  persons  have  ever  more  bitterly  experi- 
enced one  of  the  consequences  of  advanced  life, 
the  loss  of  friends  and  relations,  than  Mrs.Cha- 
pone;  from  1778  to  within  a  short  period  of  her 
own  death,  almost  every  year  brought  with  it  a 
deprivation  of  this  melancholy  kind.  Her  aunt, 
ker  uncle,  her  beloved  companions  the  Burrows's, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows,  her 
three  brothers,  and  her  favourite  niece,  beside 
many  friends,  were  all  taken  from  her ;  she  stood, 
in  fact,  comparatively  alone,  insulated  as  it  were 
amid  society;  and  though  ever  patient, and  strug- 
gling against  affliction  with  a  smile 

She  bent  before  the  throne  of  woe— • 
A  face  of  smiies,  a  heart  of  tears! 

The  loss  of  her  last  brother  and  of  her  eldest 
niece,  in  1799>  completed  the  sum  of  her  distress; 
her  mind  yielded  to  the  shock,  and  her  intellects 
became  visibly  impaired.  That  nothing  was 
omitted  by  her  remaining  friends  and  relations, 
to  soothe  and  mitigate  her  sorrows,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  her  latest  biographer.  Mrs.  Burrows 
in  particular  scarcely  ever  left  Mrs.  Chapone, 
when  with  her  youngest  niece  she  retired  to  Had- 
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ley  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  but  was,  with  Miss 
Burrows,  her  constant  visitor.  At  this  place,  on 
the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  1801,  and  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.Chapone  ex- 
pired^ without  a  struggle,  in  the  arms  of  her 
niece. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  even  after  the 
brief  account  which  we  have  given  pf  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,  that  with  abilities  of  a  superior  kind,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  she  was  humble,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious;  that  she  was  warmly  beloved 
by  her  friends,  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  contributions  to  the  Rambler  and  Adveu" 
Hrer^  which  have  given  her  a  place  in  these  vo* 
lumes,  are  four  billets  in  N^  10  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  story  of  Fidelia  in  Nos.  77^  78,  and 
79,  of  the  latter.  The  billets  form  one  of  the 
very  few  real  correspondences  with  which  John- 
son was  favoured,  though,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paper  in  which  they  are  inserted,  he  has,  - 
with  the  customary  licence  of  periodical  writers, 
boasted  of  the  number  of  his  correspondents,  and 
of  their  increase  from  day  to  day. 

The  history  of  Fidelia  represents,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  mannerr^he  to^l  ineflficacy 
of  Deism  as .  a  source  of  rectitude  and  consola- 
tion, and  exposes,  through  the  mean  of  a  striking 
txample,  the  dreadful  mischiefs  which  are  so 
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often  the  result  of  infidelity.  The  incidents  of 
this  tble  are  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
they  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in 
the  Adventurer. 

We  are  indebted  to  MnCoXMAN  for  the  Vision 
in  N°  90  of  the  Adventurer,  which,  though  writj- 
ten  at  the  age  of  twenty^  may  rank  with  the  first 
papers  in  this  elegant  work.  It  displays  a  consi*- 
derable  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  the 
business  of  the  scene  is  conducted  with  judgment 
and  taste;  the  d6nouement  is  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  impressive* 

The  ",  Elegy  occasioned  by  shooting  a  Black- 
-bird  on  Valentine's  day,*'  introduced  into  N®  37, 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  to  have  issued 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  author  of  the 
"  Observations  on  the  Resurrection ;"  but  it  has 
since  been  discovered  that  we  owe  these  verses  to . 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jago^  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Shenstone*  Mr.  Jago 
finished  his  education  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  there  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  July  the  9th,  1739.  He  was  Vicar,  for  some 
time,  of  Hanbury  in  Warwickshire,  afterwards  of 
Switterfield  in  the  same  county,  and  lastly  rector 
of  Kimcote,  in  Leicestershire.  Several  poems  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dodsle/s  Collec- 
tion are  of  Ibis  composition.     He  was  also  the 
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author  of  "  Labour  and  Genius/'  a  poem,  pubr 
lished  separately  in  17 6S,  and  of  "Edge-Hill/'  a 
descriptive  poepi  in  blai>k  verse.  He  died  the 
^8th  of  May,  1781,  and  his  poetry  was  soon  after  ^ 
collected  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume  by 
Mr. Hilton.  The  "  Elegy  on  a  Blackbird''  is  a 
beautiful  and  pathetic  effusion,  and  the  best  of 
his  productioip* 
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ESSAY  III. 

SKETCHES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OF  THE 
OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  RAM-' 
BLERy  ADVENTURER,  AND  IDLER. 

# 

XT  has  been  already  related,  that,  in  the  second 
^ition  of  the  Idler,  Dr,  Johnson  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  twelve  papets.  Of  the  au- 
thors of  those  essays  whose  names  have  been  dis- 
closed, we  are  now,  therefore,  to  give  some  ac« 
count.  They  are,  in  number,  three;  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Warton,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  and  Bennet 
Jjangton,  Esq, 

Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  the  soh  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was  borl(  at 
Basingstoke,  in  the  year  1728.  Until  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  educated  solely  by  his  father,  and 
then,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1743,  i^nt  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner,  and 
soon  after  elected  a  scholar,  of  Trinity  College, 
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The  bias  of  Mr.  Waxton's  mind  towards  poetry 
and  elegant  literature  was  early  shewn;  in  his 
ninth  year,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  sister,  he 
sends  her  a  translation  from  Martial ;  and  it  has 
been  affirmed,*  that  in  1745,  when  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year, he  published  "Five  Pastoral  Ec- 
logues," the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  among  the 
shepherds  of  Germany,  ruined  by  the  war  of 
1744.  The  authenticity  of  this  production  has, 
however,  been  much  doubted  by  Mr.  Mant,  who 
say«,  "  I  do  not  learn  that  they  ever  had  the 
name  of  Warton  affixed  to  them;  and  can  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  his  sister,  that  he  absolutely 
disclaimed  them."  f  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  vein  of  description  runs  through  these  Ec- 
logues of  a  kind  very  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  afterward  accustomed  to  indulge: 
the  following  allusion,  for  instance,  to  the  chival- 
ric  combat,  in  Eclogue  the  3d,  and  the  subse- 
quent picture  of  the  convert,  in  Eclogue  th£  4th, 
are  of  this  cast. 

The  woody  whose  shades  the  plaindve  shepherd  sought. 
Was  dark  and  pathless,  and  by  neighbouring  feet 
Long  time  untrod :  for  there  in  ancient  days 
Two  knights  of  bold  emprize,  and  high  renown. 
Met  in  fierce  combat,  to  dispute  the  prize 

*  Anderson's  Poets,  and  Biographical  Dictionary.    < 
f  Mapf  s  Ii&  of  Waston,  p.  14. 
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I 

Of  beanty  briglit,  whose  valiant  arm  should,  vin 
A  virgin  fair,  wboM  far*embIazon'd  charms 
With  eqaal  love  had  smote  their  rival  breasts. 
The  knight  who  fell  beneath  the  victor's  sword, 
Unhears'd  and  restless,  from  that  fatal  day 
Wanders  the  hated  shades,  a  spectre  pale ; 
And  each  revolving  night,  are  heard  to  sound*  ' 
Far  from  the  inmost  bow'r  of  the  deep  wood. 
Loud  shrieks,  and  hollow  groans,  and  rattling  chains. 

Ec.3. 


Dost  thou  remember  at  the  river's  side 
That  solitary  convent,  all  behind 
Hid  by  the  covert  of  a  mantling  wood  ? 
One  night,  when  all  was  wrapt  in  darkness  deep. 
An  armed  troop,  on  rage  and  rapine  bent, 
poured  o*er  the  fields,  and  ravaged  all  they  met ; 
Nor  did  that  sacred  pile  escape  their  arms. 
Whose  walls  the  murderous  bancl  to  ruin  sw6pt. 
And  fiU'd  its  caverns  deep  with  armed  throngs 
Greedy  of  spoil,  and  snatch'd  their  treasures  old 
From  their  dark  seats:  the  shrieking  sisters  fled« 
Dispers*d  and  nailed,  through  the  fields  and  woods. 
While  sable  night  conceal'd  their  wandering  steps. 
Part  in  my  moss-grown  cottage  shelter  sought. 
Which  haply  scap'd  their  rage,  in  secret  glade 
Immersed  deep. — I  rose  at  early  mom. 
With  fearful  heart  to  view  the  ruin'd  dome. 
Where  all  was  desolation ;  all  appear'd 
The  seat  of  horror  and  devouring  war. 
The  deep  recesses  and  the  gloomy  nooks. 
The  vaulted  aisles,  and  shrines  of  imaged  saintSt 
The  caverns  worn  by  holy  knees  appear'^* 
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.   And  to  the  sun  were  op'd. — In  musing  thought 
I  said,  as  on  the  pile  I  bent  my  brow/-* 
'  This  sea(  to  future  ages  will  appear 
Like  that  which  stands  fast  by  the  piny  rock^ 
These  silent  walls  with  ivy  shall  be  hung, 
And  distant  times  shall  view  the  sacred  pile. 
Unknowing  how  it  fell,  with  pious  awe ! 
The  pilgrim  here  shall  yisit,  and  the  swain  ^ 

Ketuming  from  ^he  field,  at  twilight  grey. 
Shall  shun  to  pass  this  way,  subdued  by  fear. 
And  slant  his  course  across  the  adverse  vale ! ' 

Eel.  4. 

The  close  imitation  of  Milton,  too,  in  Eclogue 
the  2dj  the  description  of  the  Hermit's  Cell  in 
£clogue  the  5th,  and  vapious  other  passages,  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  age  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  might,  not  with- 
out reason,  lead  to  the  attribution  of  these  pieces 
to  o«ir  author. 

It  most,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  first  ac- 
knowledged  production  of  Mr.  Warton,  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy j''  published  in  1747> 
but  composed  in  1745,  is  in  a  strain  superior  to 
the  Eclogues.  This  beautifully  romantic  poem, 
though  executed  at  a  period  so  early  in  life,  be- 
trays almost  immediately  the  tract  of  reading, 
and  the  school  of  poetry,  to  which  its  author 
had,  even  then,  sedulously  addicted  himself, 
livery  pa^  suggests  to  us  the  disciple  of  Spenset 
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and  Mil^n,  yet  without  servile  imitation;  for, 
though  the  language  and  style  of  imagery  whisper 
whence  they  were  drawn,  many  of  the  pictures 
in  this  poem  are  so  bold  and  highly  coloured,  as 
justly  to  claim  no  small  share  of  originality. 

The  year  succeeding  this  effusion  he  wrote,  on 
^he  recommendation  of  Dr.  Huddesford,  President 
of  his  college,  "  The  Triumph  of  Isis,"  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  published  an  Elegy,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Isis,"  reflecting,  rather  harshly, 
on  some  circumstances  which  had  lately  occurred, 
of  a  political  nature,  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The'  Triumph  of  Isis  was  printed  in  17^9^  ^^^ 
received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  as  a  noble  and 
spirited  vindication  of  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit, 
though  written  upon  a  temporary  subject,  of 
'containing  imagery  and  sentiment  which  must 
always  please  and  interest.  That  it  is  superior  to 
the  poem  which  gave  rise  to  it,  has  been,  not 
only  the  opinion  of  the  public,  but  of  Mr.  Mason 
himself,  who,  writing  to  Mr.Warton  in  1777 f  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  him  for  a  present  of  his 
poems,  which  he  liad  then  just  published,  but  in 
which,  out  of  delicacy  to  his  former  opponent,  he 
had  omitted  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  says  with  much 
candour,  "  I  am,  however,  sorry  to  find  diat  the 
^  Triumph  of  Isis^*  has  not  found  a  place  near 
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the  delicate  "  Complaint  of  Cherwcll/'  to  which 
it  was  a  proper  companion ;  and  I  fear  that  a 
,  punctilio  of  politeness  to  me  was  the  occasion  of 
its  exclusion.  Had  I  known  of  your  intention 
of  making  this  collection,  most  certainly  I  should 
have  pleaded  for  the  insertion  of  that  poem,which 
I.  assure  you  I  think  greatly  excels  the  *  Elegy 
which  occasioned  it,  both  in  its  poetical  imagetyy 
and  the  correct  flow  of  its  versification.**  * 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  Poet  to  Gothic 
architecture,  though  only  in  his  21st  year,  is  very 
apparent  in  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  and  has  given 
origin,  in  the  following  striking  apostropl^e,  to 
perhaps  the  best  lines  which  it  contains. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye^  fanes  sublime. 
Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time ; 
Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence| 
At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence; 

*  Mant's  Warton,  p.  18.  That  Mason  thought  much, 
however,  of  the  impression  which  his  poem  had  made 
upon  the  members  of  Oxford,  is  very  evident  from  the  an- 
nexed anecdote.  **  Several  yean  after  he  had  written  his 
Eiegyj  he  was  coming  into  Oxford  on  horseback ;  and  as 
he  passed  over  Magdalen  Bridgie,  (it  was  then  evening,) 
he  turned  to  his  friei)^*  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that,, 
as  it  was  getting  dusk,  they  should  enter  the  place  unno- 
ticed*  His  friend  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  advantage. 
'  What!'  rejoined  the  poet,  '  do  not  you  remember  my^ 
J^kf    Maatfs  Wvton,  vol  1,  p.  £2. 
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¥e  cloisters  pale,  that  lengthening  to  the  sight. 

To  contemplation,  step  b^^  step,  invite ; 

Ye  higb-arch*d  walks,  where  oft  the  whispe^rs  clear 

Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear'^ 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  pruse ; 

Jjol  yonr  lov*d  Isis,  from  the  bordering  vale* 

With  all  a  moiher*8  fondness  bids  you  hail! 

.  This  ardent  love  of  feudal  architecture  and 
manners,  and  which  never  forsook  him  through 
life,  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  his  earliest  years.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,"  he  tells  Mr.  Mant,  "  was  accustomed 
to  relate  a  circumstance,  which,  though  in  itself* 
apparently  unimportant|  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  was  perhaps  in 
its  effects  of  considerable  consequence.  When 
they  were  both  boys>  their  father  took  them  to 
see  Windsor  Castle,  The  several  objects  presented 
to  their  view  much  engaged  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  admiration,  of  the  father  and  his  sdi^ 
Joseph.  As  they  were  returning,  tlie  father  with 
some  conpern  said  to  Joseph,  ^  Thomas  goes  pn« 
iind  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  he  has  seen.' 
This  remark  w£is  never  forgotten  by  his  son,  who 
however,  in  mature  years,  made  this  reflection: 
*  I  believe  my  brother  was  more  struck  with  what 
he  saw,  and  took  more  notice  of  eVery  object. 


&an  either  of  us/  And  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  that  the  peculiar  fondness  ior  Castle  Image-* 
ry  which  our  author  on  many  occasions  strongly 
discovers,  may  be  traced  to  this  incident  of  his 
early  days.  That  his  imagination  should  after- 
wards be  turned  to  the  description  of  scenes, 
with  which  in  his  youth  his  fancy  had  been  cap? 
tivated)  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive,  if  we  do  but 
recollect  how  often  the  mind  takes  its  complexion 
and  bias  through  life,  from  a  trivial  circumstance 
happening  before  we  arrive  at  manhood. 

"  To  the  same  cause,"  adds  hjs  Lordship^  "  we 
may  perhaps  refer  that  love  of  Spenser  which  our 
^author  every  where  professes.  Ideas  of  Chivalry 
are  intimately  connected  with  Castle  Imagery, 
and  '  The  Fairy  Queen'  is  a  mine  inexhaustible 
in  lore  of  that  naturek** 

From  this  period  to  the  year  of  his  death  Mr* 
Warton  continued  occasionally  to  write  and  pub- 
lish a  variety  of  poetical  pieces.   These  appeared 
•either  separately^  or  in   editions  published   by 
himself,  or  in  collections  by  others;  thus,  to  ^' The 
Student,^  a  periodical  paper  printed  at  Oxford 
in  17^0;    to  "  The  Union,  or  select  Scots  and 
English' Poems,''  1753;  to  the  Oxford  Collections 
of  1751,  1761,  and  1762;  to  the  "  Oxford  Sau- 
sage,  or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written  by  the 
most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford  i* 
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12mo,  1764;  and  to  PearcVs  Collection ;  he  con* 
tiibuted  many  very  valuable  eflfusions.  Beside  his 
**  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  and  his  "Triumph  of 
Isis,**  his  "  Newmarket,  a  Satire,'*  and  his  "  Verses 
on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Painted  Window  at  New 
College,*'  were  published  separately,  the  first  of 
these  in  1751,  and  the  last  in  17S2. 

It  was  not  until  1777  that  our  author  printed 
a  volume  of  Poems;  the  size  was  a  thin  octavo, 
which  consisted  principally  of  new  Pieces,  most 
of  those  which  he  had  formerly  published  being, 
for  reasons  not  now  known,  omitted.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  soon  after,  a  third  appeared 
in  1779>  fi^nd  ^  fourth,  much  more  ample  than 
the  former,  came  from  the  press  in  1789*  The 
most  complete  edition,  however,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  author,  and  which  was  partly 
printed  off  before  his  death,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1791  •  The  brief  observations,  however, 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Warton,  will  be  founded  on  the  edition  and  ar» 
rangement  of  his  Poetical  Works  as  published  by 
Mr.  Mant  in  1802,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  necessarily 
more  perfect  than  any  yet  brought  forward,  as  1 
including  not  only  all  his  Carmina^  but  his  LaU" 
reateOdes, 

On  the  genius  of  Warton,  as  a  Poet,  an  ade^ 
quate  value  has  not  yet  been  placed;  for  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  sedulous  imitation  of  the  diction  of 
our  elder  bards,  especially  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
originality  of  conception  has  been  yery  unjustly 
denied  him.  To  his  brother  Joseph,  with  whom 
he  has  been  commonly  ranked,  he  is  greatly  supe- 
rior, both  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagination, 
though,  perhaps,  less  sweet  and  polished  in  his 
versification. 

In  the  rhymed  pentameter,  indeed,  and  in  l>lank 
verse,  he  is  inferior,  in  point  of  versification,  to 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Milton ;  but  in  the  eight^yl- 
lable  metre,  to  ^hich  he  was  particularly  partial, 
he  has  exhibited,  almost  uniformly,  great  harmony 
and  sweetness.  The  mixture  of  frochaks  of  seven 
syllables,  and  iambics  of  eight,  which  has  been 
objected  to  him  as  a  fault,  in  this  species  of  verse, 
I  am  so  far  from  considering  as  a  defect,  that, 
as  in  Milton  and  Gray,  I  esteem  it  productive  of 
much  beauty  and  much  interesting  variety.  . 

Against  the  antique  cast  of  expression  which 
he  has  so  frequently  adopted  in  his  poems,  the 
disciples  of  Dryden  and  Pope  have  brought  many 
complaints.  That  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  our  elder  bards  must  be  admitted 
as  a  blemish  will  not  be  denied;  but  when,  as  in 
Warton,  the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
legendary  lore,  and  abounding  in  pictures  of  An- 
glo-Norman arts  and  manners,  a  judicious  ad- 
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inixture  of  old  words  throws  a  richness  and  mcU 
lowness  over  the  composition  that  admirably 
blends  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  which 
no  other  expedient  can  supply. 

The  imagery,  indeed,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  poetfy  of  Warton  is  altogether  anti- 
quated ;  it  is  founded  on  the  costume  of  the  chi« 
valric  ages,  and  is  every  where  thickly  strewn 
with  feudal  pictures  and  embellishments.  The 
language  is  accordant,  and  has  given  to  these  glow-* 
ing  sketches  a  tint  which,  as  removing  all  rawness* 
and  glare  of  colouring,  appears  the  work  of  time. 
In  fact,  more  than  any  other  poet  since  the  era  of 
Spenser,  our  author  may  be  termed  The  Bard  of 
Gothic  Fainting.  In  lyric  poetry  he  approaches 
nearer  the  genius  of  Collins  than  of  Grayj  for, 
like  the  former,  he  was  strongly  addicted  to  the 
tdld^  the  wonderful^  and  the  romantic.  In  these 
departments,  after  enumerating  our  three  great 
poets,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Jd^tmi,  may  we 
not  add,  as  forming  the  closest  approximation^ 
the  names  of  Collins  and  of  Warton?  and,  as,  in 
these  days  of  coarse  and  illiberal  criticism,  to 
honour  living  merit  has  become  a  virtue  most 
rare,  I  am  induced  to  finish  the  modern  triumvi- 
rate with  the  latest  of  our  poets,  with  the  name 
of  Walter  Scott. 

We  shall  now,  according  to  the  arraxigemcnt 
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of  the  last  edition,  consider  the  classes  into  which 
th^ poems  of  Mr.  Warton  have  been  divided.  Of 
these  the  first,  entituled  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'' 
embraces  eight  productions,  including  the  "  Tri- 
umph of  isis,*'  and  the  "  Pleasures  of  Melan- 
choly.'' Four  of  the  number,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  political  poems,  written  on  the  decease  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  George  the  Se- 
cond ;  on  the  marriage  of  George  the  Third ;  and 
on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  such 
subjects  it  is  sufficient  encomium  to  say,  that 
common-place  eulogy  is  avoided,  and  that  much 
poetical  imagery  is  introduced.  Of  the  "  Mo- 
nody, written  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,"  the 
twelve  concluding  lines  are  peculiarly  fine;  but 
the  poem  that,  under  this  head,  now  demands  our 
first  attention,  is  addressed  to  "  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, on  his  Painted  Window  at  New  College, 
Oxford,"  and  is  completely  characteristic  of  the 
genius  and  mind  of  the  Poet:  it  opens  with  a 
confession  of  his  attachment  to  Gothic  antiquity, 
and  with  an  admirable  description  of  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  which  paint  the  propensities  of  the  ai^ 
thor  in  vivid  colours. 

L(mg  haye  I  lov'd  to  catch  the  sioiple  chiitae 
Of  minstrel  harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rhime^  '        < 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  ptaj,  • 

That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day  j 

roL.  V.  w 
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To  mark  the  mouid'ring  balb  of  baxons  boid« 
And  the  rough  castle  cast  in  glunt  mould ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore. 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chief,  enraptar'd  have  I  Iov*d  to  roan^ 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome. 
Where  the  tall  shaM,  that  mount  in  massy  pride« 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side  ^ 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew, 
0*er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroid'iy  drew; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd* 
With  hues  romantic  ting'd  the  gorgeous  pane» 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  ifane; 
To  ud  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude. 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued ; 
To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystie  pile : 
Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  ble. 
And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hang. 
Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung. 
With  new  solemnity  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches,  frown'd.^ 

This  poem,  as  addressed  to  one  of  the  first  art- 
ists of  his  age,  may  seem  to  court  a  comparison 
with  the  Epistle  of  Dryden  toSirGodfreyKneller, 
and  of  Pope  to  Jervas;  but  as  the  Muse  of  Waiv 
ton  was  principally  employed  in  the  delineation 
of  Gothic  scenery,  or  in  contrasting  it  with  the 
chaste  production  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  are  few 
traces  of  parallelism.    In  point  of  poetical  merit 
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il  is  not  inferior  to  the  finUhed  pieces  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Of  the  Inscriptions^  that  written  "  In  a  Hermi- 
tage at  Ansley  Hall,  in  Warwickshire/'  is  singu- 
larly pleasing  both  in  its  sentiment  and  imagery; 
the  fourth  stanza,  more  especially,  closes  with  a 
•picture  exquisitely  glowing  and  beautiful. 

The  Four  Translations  call  not  for  much  atten- 
tion; they  are  elegant,  however,  and  correct; 
the  versification  of  the  passage  from  Job  is  spi- 
rited and  harmonious;  the  paraphrase  of  tht 
twentieth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  style  and  stanza  of  the  first  two 
months  of  Spenser's  Calendar,  and  the  blank  odeB 
from  Horace  have  as  much  melody  as  can  usu- 
ally be  exhibited  in  this  department  independent 
of  rhyme. 

It  is  to  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  our  author,  how- 
«ver,  that  we  are  to  turn  for  a  full  view  of  his 
talents  and  genius.  He  has  left  us  three  and 
twenty  odes,  sixteen  of  which  are  entitled  to 
high  praise.  These  I  would  separate  into  six 
classes;  the Ficturesftie,  the  Historic,  the  GotkiCy 
CkhalriCy  Patketicy  and  Sublime. 

Under  the  title  of  Picturesque  I  would  arrange 
Ode  %  The  Hamlet;  Ode  7,  sent  to  a  Friend,  oq 
his  leaving  a  favourite  Village  in  Hampshire; 
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Ode  10,  The  First  of  April;  Ode  11,  On  the  Ap^ 
proach  of  Summer;  and  Ode  23,  Descriptive  of' 
the  Mineral  Springs  of  England. 

I  consider  the  descriptive  poetry  of  Warton, 
as  it  appears  in  these  live  odes,  to  be  of  the  very 
first  order,  and  so  far  original,  as  it  presents  us 
with  new  pictures,  and  new  combinations  of  ideas. 
The  language,  it  is  true,  is  modelled  upon  that  of 
Milton,  especially  in  his  Ode  on  the  Approach  of 
Summer,  but  the  imagery  is  his  own,  and  fre- 
quently of  a  kind  very  distinct  fjQom  that  which 
characterizes  the  minor  poetry  of  our  great  Epic 
Bard.  The  mind  of  Warton  was,  indeed,  peculi- 
arly alive  to  the  minutiae  of  rural  scenery,  and  ha. 
has  sketched  his  objects  with  such  fidelity  to  na« 
ture,  that  they  frequently  might,  with  all  their 
circumstances,  be  transferred  with  full  effect  to 
the  canvas.  Neither  Gray  nor  Collins  can  vie 
with  him  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mant  has 
justly  observed,  '^  neither  Claude  nor  Ruysdale 
ever  painted  a  more  glowing  or  a  more  distinct 
picture,  than  are  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
Warton."  ♦ 

It  has  been  mentioned,  however,  by  this  inge- 
nious biographer,  as  a  defect  in  the  descriptive 
poetry  of  Warton,  that  it  is  so  little  mingled  with 

♦  Manrt  Wartom  toI.  J,  p.  150. 
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manners,  passions,  or  moral  reflection.  Yet,  of 
the  &ve  odes  that  we  have  just  alluded  to,  only  two, 
the  2d  and  the  23d,  are  purely  descriptive.  The 
Hamlet  is  throughout  moral,  both  in  design  and 
execution ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  fascinating  dis- 
play of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  from  inno- 
cence and  industry  in  rural  privacy,  contrasted 
with  the  illusive  gratifications  of  splendor,  wealth, 
and  revelry.  The  Ode  sent  to  a  Friend  has  a  pa- 
thetic charm  which  will  endear  it  to  every  reader, 
when  he  shall  recollect  that  it  mourns  the  depar- 
ture of  a  belgyed  brother,  who  was  then  leaving 
his  favourite  residence  at  Wynslade  for  the  conti- 
nent; and  if  we  appeal  to  the  Ode  on  the  Approach 
of  Summer,  it  will  be  found  interspersed  with  9,n 
pcoasional  vein  of  the  most  pleasing  pathos  and 
morality:  what,  for  instance,  can  better  prove 
this  than  the  insertion  of  the  following  lines? 

—  When  life's  busier  scene  is  o'er. 
And  age  shall  give  the  tresses  hoar, 
rd  fly  soft  luxury's  marble  dome. 
And  make  an  humble  thatch  my  home. 
Which  sloping  hills  around  inclose, 
Where  many  a  beech  and  brown  oak  grows^ 
Beneath  whose  dark  and  branching  bowers 
It's  tides  a  far-fam'd  river  pours  s 
By  Nature's  beauties  taught  to  pleaie« 
.     5weetTu9ciUaxie  of  rural  ease! 
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Still  grot  of  Peace !  in  lowly  shed 
Who  lovfes  to  rest  her  gentle  head. 
For  7(4tf  the  scenes  of  Attic  art 
Can  comfort  care,  or  soothe  the  heart: 
Nor  tntming  cheek,  nor  wakeful  eye. 
For  gold  and  Tyrian  purple  Jiy. 

Thither,  kind  Heoifn,  in  pity  lent. 
Send  me  a  little,  and  content ; 
The  faithful  friend,  and  cheerful  night. 
The  social  scene  of  dear  delight  • 
The  conscience  pure — 
O  ever  to  sweet  Poesy 
Let  me  live  true  votary  !— 
She,  from  my  tender  youthful  cheek. 
Can  wipe,  with  lenient  finger  meek, 
The  secret  arid  unpitied  tear, 
Which  itill  I  drop  in  darkness  drear, 

• 

The  23d  Ode,  composed  for  his  Majesty's 
Birth-Day,  June  4th,  1790,  which  contains  an 
eulogy  on  the  chief  mineral  springs  of  this  coun* 
try,  was  the  last  which  our  Laureate  wrote,  and 
is,  perhaps,  in  point  of  language  and  description^ 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  his  former 
productions.  Thfe  scenery  of  Matlock,  Bristol, 
Bath,  Malvern,  and  Buxton,  is  depicted  in  co- 
lours alike  rich,  clear,  and  appropriate. 

in  the  class  which  I  have  termed  Historic  may 
be  placed  three  Odes;  the  seventeenth,  the  nine* 
tcenth,  and  the  twenty-first.  Of  these  the  first, 
written  for  his  Majeat^V3irth-Day,  17S6j  9om* 
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memorates  the  Bards  of  Greece  who  paid  their 
homage  "  to  the  throne  of  virtuous  kings,^  Alcona^ 
Pindar,  and  Theocritus;  while  the  selbnd,  for  th^ 
same  occasion,  1787$  chaunts  the  praises  of  the 
great  Laureate  Poets  of  England,  Chaucer,  Spenser^ 
and  Dryden.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  anjd  it  is 
brought  forward  and  embodied  with  the  noblest 
imagery,  and  with  the  choicest  lyric  expression. 
The  characters  of  our  author's  favourites,  Theo- 
critus and  Spenser,  are  highly  wrought.  The 
third  and  last  of  tliese  pieces  is  a  spirited  eulo- 
gium  on  Liberty,  and  an  admirable  poetic  record 
of  the  effects  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman  invasions. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  department,  the  Gothic^ 
we  shall  discover  three  odes,  two  of  which  pos- 
sess very  great  merit.  The  first.  Written  at  Valc" 
Rmfal  Abbey  in  Cheshire,  is  rendered  rather  heavy 
and  monotonous  by  an  injudicious  choice  of  the 
elegiac  metre ;  it  contains,  however,  some  striking 
gothic  imagery,  and,  particularly,  some  very  fine 
lines  on  the  utility  of  monastic  protection  to  lite- 
ra'hire  and  the  arts.  The  second.  Ode  the  ISthj 
for  the  New  Year,  1787,  and  the  third,  Ode  the 
30th,  for  the  New  Year,  1788,  abound  in  the 
richest  and  most  characteristic  Gothic  Paintings, 
**  which  give,^'  remarks  the  Monthly  Reviewer  of 
the  edition  of  1791?  '^  that  kind  of  mellownesa 
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to  these  poems,  that  time  confers  on  medals  and 
productions  of  the  pencil."*  The  first  and  se* 
cond  stanza  of  the  Ode  for  1788  present  us  with 
a  finished  picture  of  the  exterior  of  a  Normas 
castle. 

Rude  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof. 
That  iiist  uprear'd  its  haughty  roof 

On  Windsor's  brow  sublime,  in  warlike  state: 
.  The  Norman  tyrant's  jealous  hand 
The  giant  fabric  proudly  plann'd : — 
Unchanged,  through  many  a  hardy  race 
Stood  the  rough  dome,  in  sulien  grace ; 

Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  frowu'd : 

Though  mouarchs  kept  their  state  within^ 
Still  murmured  with  the  martial'din 
The  gloomy  gateway's  arch  profound; 
jLad  armed  forms,  in  airy  rows. 
Bent  o'er  the  battlements  their  bows. 

And  blood-stain'd  banners  crown'd  its  hostile  head; 
And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 
The  rugged  scars  of  conflict  sore. 

To  the  kindred  title  of  Chivalric  we  refer  the 
Odes  termed  "  The  Crusade/' '  and  "  The  Grave 
of  King  Arthur/'  which,  owing  to  their  dramatic 
form,  possess  an  interest  and  animation  exclu* 
sively  their  own.  They  have  also,  if  we  advert 
to  the  invention  discoverable  in  their  structure, 
^  claim  to  a  higher  poetical  assignment  than  anj 

^  Monthly  Review,  vol.  10»  Now  Senos,  p.  S77.     • 
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other  of  our  author's  productions.  The  manners 
and  costume  of  chivalry  are  likewise  accurately 
preserved ;  and  the  imagery,  especially  in  the  Cru- 
sade, is  of  a  cast  unusually  bold  and  impressive. 
To  the  quotation  which  we, have  just  given, 
descriptive  of  the  exterior  of  a  Norman  castle,  it 
will  not,  probably,  be  irrelevant  to  add  a  picture 
equally  faithful  of  the  interior,  from  the  pencil 
of  the  same  master,  and  which  forms  the  opening 
0i  the  Grave  oi,  Arthur." 

Stately  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer: 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall. 
Amid  Ciloarran's  castle  hall. 
Sublime  in  formidable  state. 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate; 
Frepar'd  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  la)ces  with  rebel  blood. 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  flam*d  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 
Sparkrd  the- red  metheglin's  stream; 
To  grape  the  gorgeous  festival^ 
Along  the  lofty-window'd  halJ, 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung: 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light  / 

From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright: 
While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
(From  distant  Xiipna,  nurs^  of  song^ 
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From  Teivi,  friiig*d  with  umbrage  brown. 
From  Elver's  Vale,  and  Cader's  crown. 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  leme's  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor*5  inmost  mountains  rnde,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close. 
Themes  of  British  g'ory  chose. 

A  single,  but  a  most  exquisitely  moral  and  ten- 
der ode,  may  be  deservedly  characteriscHl,  among 
the  lyrics  of  Warton,-by  the  appellation  ofPathe^ 
tic;  it  is  entituled  "  The  Suicide,"  and  is  calcu-' 
lated,  from  its  noble  sentiments  and  religious  ten* 
dency,  to  impart  as  much  comfort  to  the  wretched 
and  care-worn,  as  its  melody  and  imagery  can 
afford  delight  to  the  lovers  of  poetic  fancy.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  stanzas, 
make  the  most  touching  appeal  to  the  heart;  and 
the  close,  while  it  suggests  the  most  important, 
truths,  is  at  once  awful  and  majestic.  .    • 

The  odes  to  which  we  have  applied  the  epithet 
Sublime^  are  the  l6th  and  22d  of  Mr.  Manfs  edi- 
tion ;  the  first  written  for  the  New  Year,  1786^ 
and  the  second  for  the  Birth-Day,  1789.  The 
opening  oi-the  Ode  for  1786  is  built  upon  a  pa^ 
sage  in  the  fourth  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  on 
another  in  the  .second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar^ 
and  their  appropriation  to  Great  Britain  is  one 
©f  the  happiest  efforts  in  lyric  poetry.     Tkc  first 
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and  second  stanza  of  this  magnificent  ode  trulj 
merit  the  appellation  which  designates  the  class; 
nor  will  the  commencement  of  the  birth-^iay  ode 
for  1 789>  which  commemorates  the  jrecovery  of 
our  beloved  monarch,  prefer  a  less  powerful 
claim  to  similar  eulogium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  genius  of  Warton,  that,  with 
ail  the  formidable  obstacles  to  excellence  which 
must  ever  attend  a  perpetually  recurring  subject, 
he  should  so  completely  have  surmounted  every 
difficulty  as  to  render  his  laureate  odes,  with  one 
exception,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  lyric  poetry  which  our  language  can  exhibit. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space,  considering 
our  limits,  on  this  branch  of  our  author's  effu- 
sions, it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  residue  of 

ft 

bis  poems  with  somewhat  more  than  common 
brevity. 

The  Sonnets,  which  are  written  on  the  legiti- 
mate Italian  model,  are  rich  in  imagery,  but  the 
versification  is  rather  harsh  and  heavy.  The  last, 
addressed  to  the  River  Lodon,  is  the  best,  and  is 
lendered  peouliarly  pleasing  from  the  pensive 
lone  which  pervades  it. 

.  To  the  Httmaurous  Pieces  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  no  small  share  of  merit.  ^*  Newmarket, 
a  Satire,^  woiild  do  honour  to  Pope ;  the  "  Pro- 
gress of  Discontent"  is  in  the  best  manner  of 


s 
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Swift,  and  the  "  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale* 
though  an  imitation  of  Phillips^s  '^  Splendid  Shil- 
ling^ is  more  interesting  than  its  prototype,  and, 
being  written  on  a  favourite  subject,  is  executed 
ton  amort.  Ale  and  tobacco  were  the  luxuries 
of  Warton ; 

My  sober  evenings  let  the  tankard  bless, 
With  toast  embrown'd,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught. 
While  the  rich  draughts  with  oft  repeated  whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  improves!  Divine  Repast! 

and,  social  and  goodhumoured  as  he  generally 
was,  to  have  partaken  of  his  heart-rejoicing  ale, 
and  to  have  listened  to  his  varied  erudition  and 
rich  vein  of  hilarity,  as 

in  capacious  chair 
Of  monumental  oak  and  antique  mould 
He  plac'd  his  gladsome  limbs — ^while  round 
Retum'd  replenish'd  the  successive  cup^ 
And  the  bruk  fire  conspired  to  genial  joy, 

must  have  been  a  treat  of  no  vulgar  kind. 

The  classical  taste  and  acquirements  of  our 
amiable  bard  are  shewn  to  great  advantage  in  his 
Poemata  which  have  been  divided  into  "  Hexa- 
metra,"  "  Epigrammata,''  and  "  Graeca  atque  An^ 
glica  quaedam  Latine  reddita/'  To  these  is  addetl, 
Inscriptionum  Romanarum  Metric^irum  Delec- 
**  tus,"  in  which  are  introduced  five  inscriptions  of 
his  own  composition. 
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•  The  Hexameters  include  three  poems;  "  Mon& 
Catharinfle;"  "  On  the  Rebuilding  of  Trinity 
College  Chapel,"  and  "  On  the  Death  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales,"  in  1751*  The  first  is  the  most 
generally  interesting;  but  they  all  display  an  in- 
timate and  very  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
l^guag^  in  which  they  are  written\ 

To  the  Epigrams  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given;  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  and  their  style  is  such  as  would' 
reflect  honour  on  the  pages  of  Catullus  and  bis 
disciple  Flaminius.  Than  the  Epitaph  on  Mrs* 
Serle  nothing  can  be  more  delicately  and  pathcti- 
qally  elegant. 

The  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  English 
into  Latin  are  executed,  both  as  to  diction  and 
versification,  with  great  classical  purity;  and  the 
hendecasyllables  in  the  Inscriptionum  Delectus^ 
beginning 

O  DqIcis  puer,  O  vcnuste  Marce» 

are,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  observed,  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Melcager.  . 

Reverting  to  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  our  biography,  we  have  to  record,  that  on  the 
first  of  December,  1750,  Mr,  Warton  took  hi* 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  that  in  1751  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fellowship,  and  in  1754  published  his 
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*•  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spensei'' 
in  one  volume  octavo.     This  book  led  the  way  to 
that  species  of  commentary  which  attempts  the 
illustration  of  our  elder  bards  by  tho  perusal  and 
quotation  of  their  contemporary  writers.    To  this 
plan    of   elucidation  Warton   was    very    early 
a^ddicted ;    for  there  is  extant  a  copy  of  Fenton's 
edition   of    Milton's  smaller    Poems  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  which 
is  filled  with  MS  notes  of  this  kind.     The  **  Ob- 
servations on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,''  a 
jgreat  portion  of  which  has  been  since  incorpo- 
rated in  Mr.  Todd's  edition,  throw  much  light  on 
the  obscure  and  legendary  resources  of  that  ro- 
mantic poet,  and  on  his  allegory,  versification, 
and  imagery;    the  incidental  disquisitions,  also, 
on  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  &c.  are  rich  in  sound  and 
discriminative  criticism.     In  the  second  editioa 
of  these  "  Observations,''  which  our  author  re- 
published in  1762,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes^  he  introduced  a  ^ong  and 
valuable  note  on  a  subject  that  was  particularly 
endeared  to  him,  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (f 
England;   a  note  the  more  remarkable  as  it  gave 
birth  to  that  spirit  of  enquiry  into  our  Gothic 
llcmains  which  has  since  been  so  widely  diffused. 
In  his  attempt,  however,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  pointed  arch,  he  appears  to  have  failed,  from 
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deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  attributed  it  to  the  Saracens.  It  has  lately 
been  the  object  of  some  antiquaries  to  prove  that 
the  Pointed  Order  of  Architecture  is  exclusively 
Englishj  a  position  equally  baseless ;  for  that  the 
Pointed  Style  existed  upon  the  continent  long  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  invasion,  or  to  any  speci- 
mens of  such  an  order  now  left  in  this  country, 
is  demonstrative  from  impartial  research.  **  The 
earliest  and  most  authentic  model,"  says  Dr. 
Sayers,  "  of  a  Gothic  buildings  with  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  is  that  which  is  represented 
on  a  coin  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  made  himself  master  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  year  49O.  ^  It  has  been  hence 
inferred  (and  by  no  means  unreasonably,)  that 
the  palace  of  that  prince  was  constructed  in  the 
pointed  style.*^  It  appears  also,  from  the  en- 
quiries of  this  gentleman,  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois,  the  Cathedral  of  Monte  Reale, 
near  Palermo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims^ 
erected  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  possess 
numerous  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Even  the  florid  Gothic,  which  was  not  visible 
in   this   kingdom  before   the   fifteenth   century^ 
*  Sajere's  Disqaiaidonti  f d  edition,  1808*  p.  253t 
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evidently  existed  upon  the  continent  so  early  ad 
the  thirteenth,  twelfth,  and  even  the  eleventh  cen- 
turies. "  The  grand  entrance,"  observes  Dr, 
Sayers,  "  to  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburgh,  founded 
in  1027)  is  formed  by  some  magnificent  pointed 
arches;  its  top  and  sides  are  also  decorated  by 
a  great  number  of  pointed  niches  and  pinnacles 
most  richly  ornamented.  Statues  are  placed 
upon  it  in  great  profusion.''* 

Nothing  would  better  contribute  toward  estab- 
lishing the  origin,  and  age,  of  the  difl^erent  styles 
of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  England,  than  a  comparative  view  of  the  state 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Normandy  and  this 
island,  before,  at,  and  after  the  conquest.  To 
form  criteria,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
dates  of  Saxon,  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman 
buildings,  had  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Mason,  and  Gray;  and  they  planned,  but  never 
executed,  a  series  of  drawings  which  should  as- 
certain with  facility  and  accuracy  the  era  of  the 
erection  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  ev^ery  gothic 
structure.  It  was,  likewise,  the  full  intention  of 
Warton  to  publish  a  History  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  England,  for  which  purpose  he  made 
several  summer  tours  through  various  districts  of 
the   kingdom;  and  in  the  second   Dissertation 

*  Sayerg'9  Dltquiudoiis,  p.  i^SS. 
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prefixed  to  his  "  History  of  English  Poetiy,**  after 
remarking  in  the  text,  that  the  Normans  had 
brought  with  them  the  arts,  and  had  built  castles 
and  churches  on  a  more  extensive  and  stately 
plan,  he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  **•  this  point 
will  be  further  illustrated  in  a  work  now  prepar- 
ing for  the  press,  entitled.  Observations  Critical 
wul  Historical^  on  Castles.  Churches.  Monasteries, 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity  in  Various  Farts 
of  England.  To  which  wUl  he  prefixed^  the  History 
qJ  Architecture  in  England.  How  much  is  it  to 
be  regretted,  that  this  production,  which,  Mr. 
Price  of  the  Bodjeian  Library  says,  tvas  written 
out  fairly  for  the.  press,  and  with  directions  to 
the  printer,  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  that 
only  the  prima  stamina  of  the  work,  in  a  crude 
state,  were  found  among  his  papers ! 

Some  considerable  progress,  however,  toward 
establishing  the  criteria  we  have  alluded  to,  has 
been  lately  made  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
paper  by  Dr.Sayers,  entitled  Hints  on  English 
Architecture;  in  which  the  author  says,  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  out  from  the  writings  of 
others,  and  from  the  observations  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  myself,  a  general  view  of  those 
classes  into  which  the  structures,  or  remains  of 
structures,  in  this  island,  may  be  conveniently 
distributed;*   and  under  eiach  of  thes^  divisions  I 

VOL.  V.  O 
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have  noticed,  where  necessary,  the  kinds  of  build- 
ings, &c.  which  may  be  properly  included  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities 
by  which  the  structures  of  that  class,  or  age,  are 
commonly  distinguished.*''  This  Essay,  and  the 
series  of  engravings  by  Mr.  Britton,  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  our  architectural 
antiquities. 

To  the  occupation  of  his  time,  by  taking 
pupils  in  College,  we  are  to  attribute,  about  this 
period,  the  loss  of  two  works  by  our  critic,  of 
considerable  importance ;  *  namely,  an  additional 
volume  of  Observations  on  the  best  of  Spenser^s 
\Korks,  and  a  translation  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius ; 
of  which,  the  former  was  actually  commenced. 
He  was,  likewise,  solicited,  at  ^the  beginning 
of  1754,  by  Colroan  and  Thornton  to  assist  them 
in  the  composition  of  the  Connoisseur.  ^^  He  de- 
clined,'^ says  Dr.  Huntingford  in  a  conuauniqa- 
tion  to  Mr.  Mant,  '^  being  a  principal  conductoi:; 
but  he  occasionally  flavoured  their  work,  a&  he 
did  the  Adventurer  and  the  World,  with  g]ratM- 
itous  assiatance.^t  The  papers^  however,  which 
he  contributed  to  these  works,  if  there  be  no 
mistake  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  afforded 
apy  assistanccp  are  wholly  unknown. 

*  Disquisitioiis,  p.  IBS,  169. 
t  Maaf  •  life  of  WartoSk  p.  4ll 
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■  It  xm  at  this  eira  of  hFs  life  also  that  he 
print^cl,  tliough  anonyihously  and  without  any 
date,  two  small  duodecimos  which  evince  hit 
taste  both  for  antiquarian  lore,  and  genuine 
humour,  a  combination  not  fre<[uently  to  be  de- 
tected. The  first  is  entitled  "  A  Description  of 
the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester, 
&C.''  lind  tiie  second,  "  A  Companion  to  the 
6iiide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion ;  being  a 
ccHnpkte  supplement  to  all  the  accounts  of  Ox* 
ford  hitherto  published  f  a  jeud'esprit  in  whicK 
tiie  burlesque  is-  admirably  sup'ported,  and  the 

I  satiie  of  the  most  playful  and  good-humoured 
kind. 

In  Ae  year  175/,  Mr.  Warton  was  elected 

I  Professor  of  Poetty,  in  the  University  of  05tford, 
for  the  customary  term  of  ten  years  ^  an  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 

\  credit  to  himself^  and  gi^itt  utility  to  his  pupih. 
The  lectures  which  he  delivered  from  the  chaif, 
if  we'  may  judge  of  them  from  the  only  one  diat 
bftS'  been  publi^d,  ai!id  whifch  is  prefixed  to  hisr 
edition  of  TheocrituSj  under  the  title  "  De  Poei^ 
feucblieaGtacorum-Disseitatio,'' would  behigbly> 
acceptable  to  the  public.  He  contributed  this 
year  some  notes  to  his  Mehd  Johnsoti'^  edition'  of 
Sbakst^are;  and  in  1758  uid  1759*^]^  ti^yff 
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to  the  Idler*  In  175S  also  he  printed,  but  with- 
out his  name,  his  Latin  *^  Delectus/'  and  beg^ 
his  edition  of  Theocritus*  • 

He  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  biographer 
in  the  year  17^0 f  by  the  contribution  of  the  liife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  Biographia  Britanmca, 
an  attempt  which  was  followed  in  1761  by  the 
life  and  literary  remains  of  Dr.  Bathurst*  .  To 
these  efforts  he  was  induced  by  the  love  which 
he  bore  his  college ;  the  former  of  these  personages 
being  its  founder,  and  the  latter  its  principal 
benefiactor.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  to  throw 
much  interest  round  the  biography  of  charactejs 
not  much  celebrated  either  for  active  or  litiisary 
exertion ;  but  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  has  ob- 
tained, by  amusing  anecdote  and  collateral  dis^ 
quisition. 

As  a  kind  of  companion  to  his  '^  Inscriptionum 
Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectus,^  he  published 
in  1766  an  edition  of  Cephalas's  Anthology,  with 
an  elegant  Li^^n  Preface;  towards  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  mentions  his  being  ardently  em* 
ployed  on  his.  intended  edition  of  Theocritus; 
frqsm%  tequeter^  an  nunc  onmts  operas  et  vprcf 
uUendo,  Theocritus, 

On  the  seventh  of  December  1 767  he  took  his 
^^»l^  9^  B.  D.  and  in  177O  appeared  in  two 
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4i^leiidid  volumes,  4to,  his  long-promised  edition 
1^  Theocritus.  To  this  unrivalled  pastoral  poet 
Mr.Warton  was  peculiarly  attached;  and,  as  it 
«98  his  wish,  on  accepting  the  office  of  Poetry 
Frofessor,  to  present  the  University  with  an  ^dir 
tion  of  a  Greek  classic,  he  naturally  fixed  upon 
his  favourite;  a  choice  to  which  he  was  still  fur- 
ther stimulated,  by  the  bequest  to  the  BodleLan 
library,  at  that  time,  of  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts relative  to  his  author^  This  edition,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  several  of  hb  learned 
contemporaries,  has  been,  in  general,  highly  es«> 
timated, 

.  In  1771  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  .presented  by  George  Henry 
Earl  of  Lichfield  to  th^  living  of  Kiddiugtcm,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  had  now  commenced  his  great 
work  upon  English  Poetry;  and  in  the  year  1774 
appeared  the  first  volume,  in  quarto,  under  the 
following  title:  **  The  History  of  English  Poetry^ 
from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the  commeuce<o 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century;  to  which  are 
prefixed  two  Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Origin  of 
Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe;  2*  On  the  Intro« 
duction  of  Learning  into  England/'  This  labo- 
rious undertaking  he  continued  by  the  pubiica* 
tion  of  9,  second  volume  in  1778,  and  by  a  third 
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in  1761 ;  to  >which  last  lie  pilefiKed  a  ^  DMeiPtiir 
tUm  oa  tfae  Gesta  Romanorum/'    •     > 

U  had  been  the  intQption  of  tiie  HistoriiiH  to 
ii^ve  oompleled  his  pUti  in  the  ccnnpasi^  of  t\i¥e€ 
-vokimes,  4to ;  but  his  mateviats  growltig  upoB 
him-  as  he  proceeded,  the  close  Of  the  third 
I'ol^ime  brought  -the  readcir  no  further 'than' to  ti>e 
commenc^nent-  oi  the  Reign  of  ElizabMh,  'tuA  ts 
employed  in  sketching  a  general  view  and' etiar- 
racter  of  the  poetry  of  her  age.  In  17^9  l^ow- 
ever,  the  literary  worljl  was  high  in  hope  ^at 
the  ^.uthor  would  soon  put  a  fimshtng  hand  to 
his  interesting  labours;  for  in  the  edition  of 
Milton'^  Juvenilia  which  he  that  year  psesented 
to  the  pul^ic,  he  issued  the  welcome  intelligene^ 
that  **  speedily  will  he  published  the  fouith  and 
last  volume  of  the  Bistcvy  of  £n^i^'  ioetryT 
Five  years,  however,  elapsed  between  this  period 
and  his  death,  and  yet  the  public  expectation  re* 
mained  unfulfilled.  Perhaps  no  ,defiBlcatton  in 
literary  promise  has  ever  been  more  regretted 
th^n  this  failure  of  Warton,  At  least  to  the 
loyers  of  En^ish  poetry  it  was  an  almost  itrepari^ 
ble  loss  I  for  where  could  they  hope  agkiin  to  >fiii4 
such  indefatigable  re^eaoroh,  accompanied  with 
an  equal  share  of  similar  f^ncy,  taste,  and  ele-^ 
gance. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  fouiih  vctnoie  hi^' 


been  begun,  and  that  elev^i  sheets  of  it  had  been 
actually  printed;  but  of  ^ the  manuscript  part, 
which  report  had  affirmed  to  have  been  consider- 
'  *ble,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  non- 
existence or  the  entire  loss,  Tlje  printed  portion, 
which,  moAt  probably,  will  be.  adopted,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  by  some  future  contintisCtor,*  is  occupied 
by  the  consideration  of  the  satirical  poets  of  th« 
Elizabethan  era ;  and  from  the  opeadhg  of  the 
fragment,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Mant  in  his 
Memoirs,  we  £nd  it  to  have  been  the  design  of 
tbe  author  to  have  arranged  tfce  poetry  of  this 
period  under  five  classes.  Satire^  Sdtmety  Pasioraii 
and  MiscelhmcfHts ;  Spenstr  vt^ding  aloncy  xoith- 
out  a  class  and  xvtthout  a  rival, 
^  The  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  English  Poe- 
try seen^s  to  have  originated  with  Pope,  who, 
attached  to  paintings  and  aecuslotned  to  the  clas- 
sification of  its  professors  under  their  respective 
fechoola,  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  Poetry  a 
fliiular  ammgefikent.  Th£  following  table  pre- 
tents,  if  we  mAy  depend  *pon  the  authority  of 
Ruffbead,  the  scheme  which  he  had  drawn 
out. 

*  I  am  happy  to  leam^  ftom  the  literary  inteiBgence  of 
the  day,  that  Mr.  Park  i»  engaged  1»  ffll  np  the  hiaha  beu 
tween  the  close  of  Warton's  AM  tbiume  and  the  era  of 
F6pe'.    Mttdt  xaaf  be  exp«etcdf  frooy'tuGh  a  choice  I 
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MRA  1. 

Rymer,~2d  part,  page  65,  66, 67, 77* 
Petrarch  7&   Catal.  of  Proveii9al« 
(Poets.) 
^  Chaucer's  Visions,  Romaunt  of  the 

School  of  Provence.  3     ^*' 

^  Pierce  PlowmaiitTales  from  Boccaoe, 

\  Gower. 

J  ^Lydgate, 

School  of  Cfaanoer.  J  ^'  Occl«^«' 

J  Walt,  de  Mapes, 

1.1 


School  of  PetTwclu 


.Shelton. 


I  E.  of  Suny, 
ISirTI 


Thomas  Wyat, 
ley, 
'laoslatoT  of  Ariosto** 


iSir  PhiUp  Sydney, 
G.  Gascoyn,  Tiaos 
Com. 


School  of  Pante. 


/*  Mirror  of  Magbtrates,  [due. 

3  Lord  Buckhursfs  Induction,  Gorbo- 
J  Original  of  good  Tragedy, 
V  Seneca  (his  model.) 

Spenser,  Col.  Clout,  from  the  School 
of  Ariosto  and  Petrardi,  transit* 
ted  from  Tasso. 

!W.  Browne's  Pastorals, 
Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple    Island 
Alabaster, 
I^a^ry  ^. 
S.  Daniel, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
MUtou'sJuTeniliai  Heath.  Habiatoa* 


School  of  Spenser 
and 
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f  Golding, 
Translators  from  Ita.  <  £dm.  Fairfax, 


Harrington. 


6 


Cowley,  DaTcnant, 
I  Michael  Drayton, 
1  Sir  Thomas  Overburj, 
I  Randolph, 
J  Sir  John  Ddvis, 


School  of  Donne.     ^     Sir  John  Beaumont, 

Cartwrighty 
Cleveland, 
Crashaw, 
Bishop  Corbet, 
Lord  Falkland. 


>  in  matter 


'Carew, 

^         ^  .  f  Models 

G.Sandys,   ^  V      to 

mtasfar.r  I    ^Valler. 

of  Job,      C  c»^on    \ 
.Fairfax,        J  J 

iSir  John  Meunis,  *>   Originals  of 
Thomas  Baynai.    \     Hudibras, 

With  this  scheme  Gray  was  so  much  pleased, 
that,  under  the  promise  of  assistance  from  hia 
friend  Mason,  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a 
History  of  English  Poetry ;  and  so  far  advanced*, 
indeed,  as  to  have  made  many  elaborate  disq^uisi- 
tions  for  the  purpose,  into  the  origin  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  and  to  have  executed  also,  for  the  same 
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end,  his  admirable  imitations  of  Norse  i^d  Welch 
poetry.    Deterred,  however,  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  design,  by  the  labour  and  research  attend- 
ing it,  and  leamiag,  likewise,  that  Mr.  Warton 
had  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  he  kindly  commu- 
nicated, at  the  request  of  our  author,  the.  im- 
provements which  he  had  made  on  the  plan  of 
Pope.    His  letter  to  W^tpOi  a  literary  curiosity 
of  much  value,  is  thus  preservgd  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1783. 
"Sir,       ' 
*^  Our  friend,  Dr.  Hurd,  ha^ng  loiig  ago  de- 
tired   me  in  your  name   to  communicate  any 
fragments,  or  sketches,  <^  a  design,  I  once  had,  to 
give  ft  I^story  of  English  Poei^y,  you  may  well 
think  ifte  rude  or  negligent,  when  you  see  me 
hesitati^  for  so  i^any  monthsi  before  I  comply 
with  your  request.     And  yet,  belit?ve  me,  few  of 
your  friends  have  been  bettar  pleased  than  I,  to 
find  this  subject,  surely  neither  unentertaining 
mor  unuseful,  had  fallen  into  hands  so  likely  to  do 
it  justice;  few  have  felt  a  higher  esteem  for  your 
talents>  your  taste  and  industry.     In  truth,  the 
only  cause  of  my  delay  has  been  a  sort  of  diffi- 
dence, that  would  not  let  me  send  you  any  thing 
90  short,  so  slight,  and  so  imperfect,  as  the  few 
materials  I  had  begun  to  collect,  or  the  observa- 
tions I  had  made  on  them.     A  sketch  of  the  divi- 
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non  or  arrangement  of  the  subject,  however,  I 
venture  to  transcribe;  and  would  wish  to  know^ 
whether  it  corresponds  in  any  thing  with  your 
own  plan.  For  I  am  told  your  first  volume  is  in 
the  press. 

''  INTRODUCTION. 

-  **  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Galic,  or  Celtic,  nations 
as  iax  back  as  it  can  be  traced  .-^n  that  of  the 
jGroths,  its  introduction  into  these  islands  by  th0 
Saxons  an*d  Danes,  and  its  duration. ^On  the 
Origin  of  Rhyme  among  the  Franks,  the  Saxons, 
and  Proven^aux.  Some  account  of  the  Latin 
rhyming  Poetry,  from  its  early  origin  down  t6  the 
^teenth  century. 

«  PART  I. 

*♦  On  the  school  of  Provence,  which  rose  about 
the  year  1100,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French  and  Italians.  "Their  heroic  poetry,  or 
Romances  in  verse.  Allegories,  Fabliaux,  Syrvi- 
^ntes,.  Comedies,  Farces,  Canzoni,  Sonnets,  Ba- 
lades.  Madrigals,  Sestines,  &c.  of  their  imitators 
the  French;  and  of  the  first  Italian  school,  com- 
inonly  called  the  Sicilian,  about  the  year  1200^ 
brought  to  perfection  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
cace,  arid  others. — State  of  Poetry  in  England 
from  the  ConqucBt^  1066^  or  rather  ffom  Henry 
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the  Second's  time,  1154,  to  the  mgti  of  Edwaid 
the  Thinl,  1327- 

"  PART  II. 

^  On  Chaucer,  who  first  introduced  the 
manner  of  the  Proven^aux,  improved  by  th« 
Italians,  into*  our  country;  hii  character  and 
merits  at  largo :  the  different  kinds  in  which  be  ex- 
celled. Gower,  Occleve,  Lydg»te,  Hawcs,  Gawea 
})ouglas,  Lyndesay,  Bellenden,  Dunbar,  &Cf 

**  PART  III. 

**  Second  Italian  school,  of  Ariosto,  Tasao,  Sec* 
en  improvement  on  the  first,  occasioned  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Lyric  Poetry  of  this  and  the  ft  inner  age,  in* 
troduced  from  Italy  by  Lord.  Surrey,  Sir  T. 
Wyat,  Bryan,  Lord  Vaulx,  &c.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

**  PART  IV. 

''  Spenser,  his  character :  subject  6f  his  poem, 
allegoric  and  romantic,  of  Provencal  invention ; 
but  his  manner  of  tracing  it  borrowed  from  the 
second  Italian  school. — Drayton,  Fairfax,  Phir 
neas  Fletcher,  Golding,  Phaer,  &c.  This  school 
ends  in  Milton. — A  third  Italian  school,  full  of 
conceit,  begun  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  conti^ 


klied  under  James  and   Charles   the   First,  hj 
^onne,  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  carried  to  its  height 
>7  Cowley,  and  ending  perhaps  in  Sprat. 

" PART  V. 

"  School  of  France,  introduced  after  the  Resto- 
llration — Waller,  Dryden,  Addison,  Prior,  and 
frope,-^which  has  continued  to  our  own  times. 

**  You  will  observe  that  my  idea  was  in  some 
measure  taken  from  a  scribbled  paper  of  Pope, 
of  which  I  believe  you  have  a  copy.  You  will 
also  see  I  had  excluded  Dramatic  Poetry^ entirely  ; 
which  if  you  have  taken  in,  it  will  at  least  double 
the  bulk  and  labour  of  your  book.  I  am,  Sir^ 
with"  great  esteem, 

"  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, .  " 
Pembroke  Hall^  Apr.  15th,  1770.       "  Thomas  Gray.* 

Another  attempt  has  been  very  lately  made  to 
illustrate  the  annals  of  our  poetry  by  a  division 
into  schools ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Saycrs, 
who  constitutes  eight  eras;  thus,  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  school,  commencing  with  the  poet  Caedmon; 
the  Pure  Norman  school,  commencing  with  the 
xeign  of  Henry  the  First;  the  Anglo-Norman 
schooly  commencing  with  the  poet  Lazumon; 
the  English  school^  commencing  with  Chaucer; 
the  Italian  school,  commencing  with  Spenser;  the 
French  school,  commencing  with  Dryden ;  the  Greek 
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9ckool,  commencing  ^ith  Coiling  and  Gcay-;  and 
the  German  school  oi  the  present  period.^* 

Wartpn,  however,  unioflueneed  by.  the  example 
of  Pope  and  Gray,  determined,,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  adopt  the  chronological  plan,  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  has  probably  consulted  both  the 
entertainment  and  information  of  his  readers.  At 
least,  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  his  choice,  appear  to  con« 
vey  the  strongest  conviction.  "To  confess  the 
real  truth,"  ^ys  he,  "  upon  examination  and 
experiment,  I  soon  discovered  their  mode  (Pope's 
and  Gray's)  of  treating  my  subject,  plausible  a» 
it  is,  and  brilliant  in  theory,  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties  and  injeonveniencies,  and  productive  of 
embarrassment  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer. 
Like  other  ing^enious  systems,  it  sacrifices  much 
useful  intelligence  to  the  observance  of  arrange- 
ment; and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfaction,  which 
results  from  a  clearness  and  a  fullness  of  informa- 
tion, seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  dispo^ 

sition,  and  the  praise  of  contrivance.     The  con- 

♦ 

straint,  imposed  by  a  mechanical  attention  to  thift 
distribution,  appeared  to  me  to  destroy  ^hat  free 
exertion  of  research,  with  which  such  a  history 
ought  to  be  executed,  and  not  easily  reconcileable 


r 
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with  that  complication,  variety,  and  extent  of- 
materia,lS|  which  it  ought  to  comprehend. 

"  The  method  I  have  pursued,  on  one  account 
at  least,  seems  preferable  ^o  all  others.  My  per- 
formance, in  its  present  form,  exhibits  without 
transposition' the  gradual  improvements  . of  our 
poetry,  at  the  same  time  that  it  uniformly  repre- 
sents the  progression  of  our  language.^* 

To  expect,  in  a  work  «o  multifarious  and  so 
full  of  research  as  is  the  History  of  English  Poe- 
try, that  no  errors  should  be  discoverable,  would 
he  to  require  more  than  human  ability  can  effect. 
The  mistakes  which  were,  and  are  still  capable 
of  being,  detected  in  this  laborious  production^ 
will,  by  every  candid  mind,  be  referred  to  its  true 
cause,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  intellect, 
however  acute.  With  all  its  faults,  indeed,  I  he- 
sitate not  to  declare  it,  the  most  curious,  valuable, 
and  interesting  Literary  History  which  this  coun- 
try possesses.  With  the  diligence,  judg^lent,  and 
sagacity  of  the  antiquary,  the  critic,  and  the  his- 
torian, are  very  frequently  mingled  the  fire  and 
&ncy  of  the  poet;  and  through  the  whole  are 
every  where  profusely  scattered  the  most  indu- 
bitable traces'  of  geuuiae  taste  and  genius.  ^ 

For  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners  und 

*  Hiitoiy  of  English  Poetry*  vol.  1. 2d  edition — ^Preface,  p.  5. 
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customs^  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Mr.  Warton  was,  in 
no  trifling  degree, '  indebted  to  his  frequent  rear* 
dence  at  Winchester.  Here,  during  his  long  va- 
cations, he  spent  his  time  with  his  brother,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  History,  acquiring  much  information,  with 
regard  to  antique  usages  and  institutions,  from 
tlie  records  preserved  in  the  College,  Church,  and 
City  of  Winchester.  It  was  in  the  shades  of 
Winton  also  that  he  completed  three  works  for 
tlie  press  which  still  remain  in  manuscript*  This 
first,  a  History  of  St.  Elizabeth's  CoHege,  which 
formerly  stood  in  a  meadow  near  Winchester;  the 
second,  relates  Dr.  Sturges,  "  an  elaborate  and* 
very  curious  work  on  St.  Mary's  Chapel-  in  the' 
Cathedral,  quite  prepared  for  the  press ;  which  I 
have  seen  by  favour  of  my  friend  Dr.  Warton;" 
and  the  third  is  thus  mentioned  in  two  letters  of 
our  author  to  Mr.  Price. 

"  Winton,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
'  **  I  have  boiTOwed  from  the  muniment  house 
of  this  college  a  most  curious  roll  of  W.  Wyke- 
Ham's  house-keeping  expcnces  for  the  year  139^' 
It  is  100  feet  long  and  12  broad,  and  really  thc^ 
ifU)st  venerable  and  valuable  record  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  kind.  I  am  making  an  abstract  of  iU 
which  I  believe  I  shall  publish/' 
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Winton,  Sept.  18, 1784. 

^  t  will  bring  with  me  Wykeham's  Rotidus 
Hdspiciiy  which  you  will  like  to  see,  and  where 
some  of  the  abbreviations  are  too  tough  for  me. 
I  am  ready  for  publication,  when  they  are  got 
over.  But  else  I  shall  leave  them  as  I  find  them. 
It  will  be  more  than  a  merely  curious  work.'^    . 

In  the  year  1782,  an  additional  piece  •  of  pre* 
ferment,  the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in  Somer* 
setshire,  was  given  to  Mn  Warton  by  his  College; 
and  he  was,  likewise^,  this  year  elected  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  with  many  of  the  individuals 
of  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  His  pen 
was  also  at  ^this  period  actively  employed;  in 
May,  1782,  he  published  his  Verees  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Painted  Window;  shortly  afterwards^ 
**  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley  ;"  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  a  '^  History  of  Kidding* 
ton,^  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  parochial 
History  of  Oxfordshire. 

Further  honours  awaited^  him  in  1785;  the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  on  the  resignatipn  of  Dr.  Scott, 
and  the  Poet  Laureateship,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Whitehead,  were,  during  this  period, 
conferred  upon  him. 

*  ManVs  Memoirs,  p.76»  77. 
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Nev^r  hud  Die  office  of  Poet^Laureate,  since  tke 
dcatk  of  Dxydeny  been  filkd  mtki,^quaj,  ability. 
Witk  the  exceptioA  of.  his  fiist  officii))  o^  1^ 
annual  tributes  9X^  mck  as  wiU  ^ui^ii®  a§  lo^g 
as  any  lyric  coin^sitions  in  the  laof^a^e;  in 
expression,  imagery,  an4  poetic  fervour^  they  a|e 
not  inferior  to  any  thing  that  he  h^a  volnut^Uy 
written;  and  they  have  the  rare,n^rit  of  c^bxat* 
lag  the  virtues  of  the  s^vereigia.  wij^ho^  cps^t 
ment  ot  hyperbole,  with  .tii^  iH^h  ii^peis^t 
spirit,  indeed,  o(  the.  truQ  pa.triQ)t  mi  .pp^t. 

He  was  destined,  however,  lii:e  his  pre4eceja9Ql9 
of  the  laurel,  to  endure  thje  sha^  of  ridipUiI^^d 
satire;  for,  soon  after  the  produptjion  of  his  %8t 
Birth-day  ode,  appeared  a  publication^  unfler  the 
title  of  **  Proba^nary  Odes  for  the  La^uxeale^ 
ship  f  in  which  the  editpr,  after  assig^i^.  a„4<^- 
titious  ode  to  each  of  th$  s]i^posed  candidal, 
has  allotted  to  the  Laureate  his  own  co^ppsiti^ 
as»  in  his  opinion,  suiSSbpiently  ludicrous  for  ih/i 
nature  of  the  work.  It  mii^t,  in  justice,  be 
allowed,  that  the/'  Probfl^tipnary  Od^  ppsi^  a 
lar§&  fund  of  wi^  a^d  humour,  a^d,  thpu^ 
abounding  in  personal  ra^ery,  a^  bi;|t  litthi 
tinged  with  njialigiuty.  Mir.WartQn  hinis^^ 
with  the  gpod  humour  iijipident  to^^s.ch^^tei^y 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke.  ^'  The 
Laureates  of  our  country^^  remarks  i>r.  Wartotv 


••  have  ever  been,  as  Falstaff  says,  *  the  occasion 
of  wit  in  other  men ;'  but  never  of  more  wit  than 
wa;^  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who, 
of  all  men,  felt  the  least,  and  least  deserved  to 
feel,  the  force  of  the  Probationary  Odes,  written 
on  his, appointment  to  his  office,  and  who  always 
heartily  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  applauded  the 
exquisite  wit  and  humour  that  appeared  in  many 
of  those  original  Satires.  But  I  beg  to  add,  that 
not  one  of  those  ingenious  Laughers  could  have 
produce4  such  pieces  of  true  poetry  as  the 
Crusade,  the  Grave  of  King  Arthur,  the  Suicide, 
and  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  by  this 
veiy  Laureate,*'* 

l^he  product  of  the  Professorship  of  History 
was,  w^  are  sorry  to  say,  merely  an  "  Inaugural 
Lecture;^  this,  which  has.  been  published  by 
Mr.Mant,  exhibits^sp  mi^ch  masterly  criticism^ 
in^a  style  of.  great  elegance,  on  the  genius  of  the 
Gr^k  and.  Latin  historians,  as  to  excite. consi- 
derable re^rej^  that  he,  did  not  prosecute  th« 


course. 


lij^  the  year  1784>  and  just  previous  to  t^j^ 
promotions,  he  producedhis.  edition  of '^  Milton^s 
Ji^yenile  Poems,**  the  last  work  of  any.  bulk 
which  he  lived  to  pubUshf 

Tl^ft^  great,  exceUe^^e  of  this  ed;tioM,dq)^^ 

T  •  W«rtQa*A.B»pe>  voUtiL  p.SS8. 
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upon  the  new  line  of  commentary  which  it  dis- 
plays. To  consult  coeval  books,  to  refer  tha 
imagery  of  Milton  to  its  frequent  source,  tradi- 
tionary superstition  and  romantic  fable,  to  explain 
his  allusions,  illustrate  his  beauties,  point  out  his 
imitations,  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and 
ascertain  his  favourite  words  and  phraseology, 
were  the  objects  that  he  had  in  view.  The  Com- 
mentators who  have  preceded  him,  little  versed 
in  old  English  literature,  were  content  to  trace 
their  poet  in  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  or  in  the 
steps  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  not  aware  that 
he  was  equally  conversant  with  numerous  other 
English  poets,  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
which  have  now  become  scarce,  but  which  are 
copiously  and  appositely  referred  t6  by  Warton, 
who  observes,  that,  "  comparatively,  the  classical 
annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  library, — Mil- 
toii,  at  least  in  these  poems,  may  be  reckoned  an 
old  English  poet;  and  therefore  here  requires 
that  illustration,  without  which  no  old  English 
poet  can  be  well  illustrated.*'* 

Another  novel  vein  of  information  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  commoi* 
ihary  of'  otir  author  on  the  Poemata  LattnU  of 
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Milton.  *^  These  pieces,^  he  remarks, ''  contain 
several  curious  circumstances  of  Milton's  early 
11%  situations,  friendships,  and  connections; 
which  are  often  so  transiently  or  implicitly  no- 
ticed, as  to  need  examination  and  enlargement. 
It  also  seemed  useful  to  shew,  which  of  the 
ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton's  models, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  have 
been  copied.  Here  a  new  source  of  criticism  on 
Milton,  and  which  displays  him  in  a  new  light 
and  character,  was  opened/'  * 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Warton,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  longer  life,  to  have  continued 
his  labours  on  our  great  poet,  by  commenting  on 
the  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agoi^istes  ;t 
and  the  materials  for  this  second  volume  were, 
I  understand,  collected  and  arranged.  He  had 
prepared,  however,  f^  second  edition  of  the 
Juvenilia  for  the  press,  with  many  alterations  and 
large  additions,  and  which  was  published  the 
year  following  his  death,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  brother. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Warton  had  been  uncom- 

•  Preface,  p.  24. 
t  The  notes  of  Mr. Warton. for  his  second  rolame,  which, 
GQ  the  application  of  Mr.Dnnster  to  Dr.  Warton  in  1795, 
y^ete  unfortunately  mislaid,  are,  it  has  been  said,  recovered, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jodd,  who  intends  anutiBg  him* 
self  of  them  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Milton. 


ihonly  good  until  his  sixty-second  year,  when  %te 
was  seized  with  the  gout;  from  which,  thougli'lie 
partially  recovered  after  a  journey  to  Bath,  the 
shock  to  his  constitution  proved  irreparable.  Be^ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o'clocit  on  Thursday  mght^ 
May  the  20th,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  a  para^ 
lytic  stroke',  in  the  common-room  of  his  college, 
which  instantly  deprived  him  of  his  speech  and 
intellects,  and  he  expired  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  twenty-«eventh  he  was  interred  in  liie 
ante-chapel  of  his  college,  with  the  highest  hAm»- 
ours  which  the  University  could  confer.  A  plain 
marble  slab,  near  the  grave  of  the  President 
Bathurst,  thus  records  his  professional  and  liter- 
dry  vocations. 

ThOKAS  WARTOMf 

S.  T.  B.  and  S.  AS. 

Hujus  Coilegii  Socias, 

Ecdesin  de  Cnddington 

In  Com.  OzoD  Reotor,  * 

Foetices  iterum  Pnelector, 

Historices  Frslector  Camden^ 

Poeta  Laureatus, 

OMit  21.  Die  MaU» 

Anno  Domini  1T90, 

With  the  following  character  of  Mr.  Wartxm, 
written  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  and  communicated 
to  Mr.  Mant,  I   shall  close  diis  biogiaphidil 


•teUli  6f  one  of  die  most  interesting  of  our 
HievMy  ornaments. 

''  As  i!ii  ^e  time  of  his  vabation  and  residence 
«t  Windiester  he  was  free  from  all  restraint  of 
Madet^od  life,  Mr.  Warten's  real  character 
cM\d  tto  whete  be  better  known  than  at  this 
place. 

**  UiOalfeGted  as  he  was  in  all  his  sentiments 
lusd  manners,  he  was  pleased  with  the  native  sim- 
plicity of  the  young  people  educated  by  his 
felfother,  and  frequently  shewed  them  instances  of 
k&id  condescension,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
eommttttfty  of  Winchester  scholars. 

^  It  'is  said,  *  Men  of  genius  are  melancholy;' 
omnes  ingefdosusfnelancholkos.  (Cic.  Tusc.  Di^^ 
1.  3S.)  There  certainly  was  in  our  Author  a 
serious  cast  of  mind,  which  makes  him  speak 
with  particular  delight  of  *  cloysters  pale,^of  'the 
ruinM  abbey's  moss-groWn  piles ;'  of  '  the  tapered 
choir  ;^  and  *  sequestered  isles  of  the  deep 
dome;*  yet  in  his  general  intercourse  there  was 
nothing  gloomy,  but  every  thing  cheerful.  In«- 
deed,  before  the  fastidious  and  disputatious  he 
would  sit  •  reserved :  but  n^hen  in  company  with 
persons,  who  themselves  were  easy  in  their  man* 
iiers,  *  NefM>  unquam  wrhanitiUe,  nemo  leporCf 
nemo  suacitate  etrndUiorf  as  Cicero  says  of  C. 
Julius  fde  CLOret(nr.)  :   '  No  one  seasoned  his 
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discourse  with  more  wit,  hmnoary  and  pleasantry^ 
That  he  could  be  facetious  we  discern  in  hi»  po- 
ems ;  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  appears  in 
that  variety,  by  which  they  are  diversified.. 

*'  A  sense  of  conscious  worth  will  nuturany 
arise  in  a  mind,  which,  being  itself  endow^  wi^ 
superior  talents,  reflects  on  its  own  powers  and 
exertions,  and  compares  them  with  inferior  abi- 
lities, and  less  active  endeavours.^  It  is,  howewsy 
the  part  of  modesty  never  to  let  that  selftCCiT 
sciousness  so  operate,  as  to  occasion  disgust  by 
an  appearance  of  vanity  and  presumption.  Su<cii 
modesty  was  predominant  in  Mr«  Warton ;  ^ 
he  was  so  far  from  ever  making  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  great  attainments,  that,  on  th^  con- 
trary, he  would  much  more  frequently  copceal 
than  shew  them. 

*'  He  was  fond  of  seeing  and  frequenting  public 
sights.  Yet  those  were  very  much  mistaken  in 
their  opinion  of  him,  who  from  this  circumstance 
conceived  he  was  therefore  spending  his  time  idly. 
There  have  been  few  men,  whose  minds  were  al- 
ways at  work  so  much  as  his^  He  would  stand 
indeed  among  spectators,  and  perhaps  at  first 
view  be  engaged  for  a  moment  by  what  was  ex- 
hibiting: but  his  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed 
•  by  some  subject  of  consideration,  which  was  then 
passing  within  himself;     and  those,  yrho  were 
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acquaiiited  with  his  looks,  well  knew,  when  hit 
attention  was  turned  to  some  literary  contemplap 
tkm, 

^  His  practice  was,  to  rise  at  a  moderate  hour, 
mod  to  read  and  write  much  in  the  course  of  every 
day:  and  thb  practice  he  would  continue  during 
-the  greater  part  of  his  long  vacation;  apply^ 
ing  himself  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which  far 
exceeded  what  was  generally  imagined,  and  was 
iar  more  intense  than  what  was  exercised  by 
teany  uf  those,  who  in  either  their  ignorance  pre- 
^ftcimed,  or  in  their  envy  delighted,  to  depreciate 
his  excellence. 

*•  To  the  Chapel  of  the  College  he  punctually 
resorted  on  stated  days  of  public  service :  for,  in 
'his  own  language,  he  loved 

The  clear  slow-dittied  chaunt,  or  varied  b^iqn; 

.and  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Liturgy* 

"  From  the  whole  of  what  was  known  of  him 
at.Winchester,  through  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  he  is  there  recollected  and  beloved  as  a 
most  amiable  man,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  literary  characters  of  his  age:  equal  to  the 
best  scholars  in  the  elegant  parts  of  classical  learn- 
ing; superior  to  the  generality  in  literature  of 
the  modem   kind;    a  Poet   of  line  fancy  and 
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masculine  style  ;    and  a  Critic  of  deep  informttH 
tion,  sound  judgment,  and  correct  taste.*^ 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Warton  contributed  to 
the  Idler  are,  Nos  33,  93,  and  96.  The  Jour- 
nal of  a  Senior  Fellow,  in  the  first  of  these  essays, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  merely  introduc- 
tory to  some  admirable  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  instanbes  of  idleness  and  luxuiy,  fxom 
a  college  education.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  impartial  reflector,  that,  with  scarcrijr 
an  exception,  literature,  morality,  and  religion 
still  continue  to  be  cherished  and  supported  wit& 
greater  vigour  and  effect  in  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford than  elsewhere,  whether  the  numerous  other 
seminaries  in  our  own  island,  or  those  of  Europe 
at  large,  be  drawn  into  comparison.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  institutions,  and  the  aids  and 
opportunities  afforded  for  study,  in  these  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning,  arc  such,  indeed,  as,  not- 
ivithstanding  some  partial  departure  from  primae- 
val simplicity,  cannot  be  parallelled  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  universe. 

N®  93,  containing  the  History  of  Sam  Softly, 
the  Sugar-baker,  is  said  to  have  been  iketdied 
from  a  character  in  real  life,  distantly  related  to 

*  Mant's  Memoirs,  toI.  1.  p.  95,  96,  97,  98. 
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Mr.  Warton.    It  is  written  with  humour,  and  ex- 
poses a  somewhat  novel  species  of  affectation. 

The  taleof  Hacho,  King  of  Lapland,  in  N^  96,  is 
astrikiug  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  debili- 
tating mischiefs  arising  from  a  course  of  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  especially  where  empire  is  to  be 
maintained  by  personal  prowess  and  exertion* 
The  following  passage  of  this  little  narrative, 
ivhich  was  published  in  the  year  iZ^O,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  had  not,  at  that 
period,  embraced  his  system  of  the  Arabian  Ori- 
gin of  Romantic  Fiction :  the  rites  and  religion  of 
Hacho,  we  must  recollect,  were  those  of  Odin^ 
^^Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured 
to  pass  the  Lake  Vether  to  the  Isle  of  JVizards^ 
where  be  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault 
III  which  a  Magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six 
agesy'and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on  his 
brazen  mace/'  Such  ipachinery  as  the  latter  part 
of  this  quotation  exhibits,  though  common  in 
Scandinavian  superstition,  has  been  appealed  to 
in  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  as  a  proof  of  the 
{probability  of  the  Arabic  system ! 


Joshua  Retnolds,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sa« 
miiel  Reynolds,  master  of  the  Grammar-school  of 
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Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  wa£  born  in  that  towft 
on  July  the  l6th,  1723*  Mr,  Samuel  Reynolds 
had  but  a  slender  income,  and  Joshua  was  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children ;  he  had,  therefore,  no 
assistance  in  his  education,  except  what  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
classics.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided 
propensity  for  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so 
greatly  excelled,  and  made  several  imperfect  ef- 
forts to  delineate  the  objects  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.  These  attempts,  which  were  en- 
couraged by  his  father,  were  rendered  still  more 
frequent  by  the  accidental  perusal  of  "  The 
Jesuit's  Perspective,**  a  book  of  which  he  mad* 
himself  so  entire  a  master,  that  he  required  n6 
further  instructions  x)n  the  subject  for  the  residue 
of  his  life.  His  love  for  the  art  was,  however, 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
possession  of  Richardson's  "  Treatise  on  Painting  ;** 
from  which  he  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  admiration 
of,  the  genius  of  Rafikelle,  so  ardent  as  to  be  che- 
rished with  unabated  fondness,  to  the  end  of  hi$  life. 
To  an  attachment  so  strong,  his  father,  who 
was  himself  partial  to  drawing,  not  only  made  no 
opposition,  but,  perceiving  that  his  addiction  to 
the  pursuit  continued  to  increase,  he  placed  bim, 
when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
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portrait  painter  in  the  capital.  With  this  gentle- 
man, after  remaining  a  few  years,  a  disagreement 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  him  in 
1743,  and  removed  to  Devonshire,  where,  it  ap- 
pears, he  spent  some  considerable  time  in  a  manner 
not  productive  of  much  improvement  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil.    _ 

In  the  year  1746,  he  returned  to  the  serious 
prosecution  of  his  art,  and  was  shortly  brought 
•into  notice  and  esteem  by  being  employed  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Captain  Hamilton,  father  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom.  At  this  period 
he  resided  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  partly  in 
London,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the 
patronage  of  Captain,  afterwards  Lord  Keppel, 
who,  on  being  appointed  to  a  command  on  the 
Mediterranean  station  in  1749?  kindly  offered  him 
die  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy,  and  gave  him 
every  accommodation  which  his  own  ship  could 
afford. 

That  his  time  was  occupied  to  every  possible 
advantage,  while  resident  in  this  land  of  art,  hia 
subsequent  productions  have  sufficiently  proved. 
Of  his  feelings  on  visiting  the  Vatican,  and  while 
contemplating  the  immortal  creations  of  Rafiia^lley 
we  bave<  a  most  ingenuous  account  from  his 
own  pen,  and  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  oq 
his  candour  :t  Having  spent  nearly  three  years  ix^ 
t  Ma!oDe'i  Life  of  Sir  Joihua^  p.  14. 


flurveyiiig  and  studying  the  .prodKQtioQ^  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  returned  to  London  in  1752i 
the  most  accomplished  artist  to  which  this  coun* 
try  had  hitherto  given  birth. 

A  ^hole-length  portrait  of  his  friend,  AdraiFal 
Keppcly  immediately  announced  to  the  public  h)M 
extraordinary  powers;  and,  setting  aside,  as  below 
competition,  the  numerous  intervening  artists,  a 
comparison  was  instantly  drawn  Cetween  the  ta- 
lents of  the  new  candidate  and  those  of  Vandyck. 
The  beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  the  outline,  the  characteristic  expression  of 
each  picture,  in  which  not  only  the  features,  but 
the  mind  and  manner,  were  embodied,  excited 
the  most  warm  and  merited  jeulogium*  A  ps^trqn- 
age  as  extensive  as  his  abilities  soon  folloMrM 
thi^  display ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds  attained, '  ai|4 
supported  to  the  last  with  undiminishfMd,  l^trTf 
^.  eminence  in  his  art:  equally  unprecedented  a^ 
unrivalled. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  his  return  frona  the 
continent  he  was  highly  gmtified  hy  an  intipduo* 
tion  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was^  produjctive  of  a 
most  intimate  and  permanent  friendship.  To  hll 
acquaintance  with  this,  great  and.  good  man»  in? 
deed,  he  has  candidly  a^ribed  much  of  thajt.  orir 
ginality  and  power,  of  thinking,  so  vividly  disr? 
played,  in  his  Academical  Discouises,     Among 
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i^  fxagpi^ents  of  one  which  he  meant  to  have  de- 

livi^d   to   the  Academy  on  his  own  progress, 

studies,  aqjd  practice  in  the  art,  has  been  found 

by  l^ir.Malone  the  following  acknowledgement 

of  this  debt;     "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  Mr. 

Bi^ke,   speaking  of  the  Essays  of  Sir  Francis 

Bacon,  said,  he  thought  them  the  best  of  his 

wQj')i»*      Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  *  that  their 

excellence  and  their  value  consisted  in  being  the 

Qbserya^pns  of  a  strong  mind  operating  upon 

life^  and,  in  consequence  you  find  there  what  you 

seldom  find  in  other  books/      It  is  this  kind  of 

ej^cellence  which   ^ves  a  value  to  the  perfor- 

m^ces  of  artists  also.     It  is  the  thoughts  ex- 

pcessed  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Correg- 

gio,  Rafiaelle,  Parmegiano,  and  perhaps  some  of 

the  old  Gothic  masters ;  and  not  the  inventions  of 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Maratti,  Luca  Giordano, 

ajod  others  that  I  might  mention,  which  we  seek 

after  with  avidity.     From  the  former  we  learn  to 

think  originally.     May  I  presume  to  introduce 

myself  on  this  occasion,  and  even  to  mention,  as 

an  in&tance  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked, 

the  vyery  Discourses  which  I  have  had  the  honour 

"of  delivering  from  this  place.      Whatever  merit 

they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measurei 

to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have 

had  under  Dr.  Johnson.     I  do  not  mean  to  say. 
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though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  Discourses,  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth, 
that. he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to 
theih ;   but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching 
inferior  minds  the   art  of  thinking.      Perhaps 
other  men   might  have  equal  knowledge;    but 
few  were  so  communicative.     His  great  pleasure 
was,  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up  to  him.      It 
was  here  he  exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.     In  • 
mixed  company,  and  frequently  in  company  that 
fntght  to  have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking 
they  had  a  character  for  learning  to  support, 
considered  it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the 
train  of  his  auditors;    and  to  such  persons  he 
certainly  did   not  appear   to  advantage,   being 
often  impetuous  and  overbearing.     The  desire  of 
shining  in  conversation  was  in  him  indeed  a  pre- 
dominant passion;  and  if  it  must  be  attributed 
to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recollected, 
that  it  produced  that  loquaciousness  from  which 
his  more  intimate  friends  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage.   The  observations  which  he  made  on 
poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I 
applied  to  our  art;   with  what  success,  others 
must  judge."* 

*  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Re^nolds^  3  vols.  8?tt.  Life  pr«- 
fixed,  by  Mr.  Malone,  vol.  1,  p.  38,  S9,  30,  31. 
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1*0  thid  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  three  papers  which  our  artist 
ccmtributed  to  the  Idler  in  IZ^P?  supposed  to  be 
bte  first  literary  productions. 

The  most  important  event,  hoWever,  in  the  lif« 
of  the  object  of  tltis  sketch  took  place  in  1768» 
upon  the  establishment,  by  his  present  Majesty, 
of  a  RoTAL  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture.  Something  similar  had  been 
attempted  by  the  painters  of  this  country  in  1750, 
17^5,  and  17679  but  jarring  interests  and  jea- 
lousy intervening  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the 
fubscribers.  To  the  weight  and  dignity  attending 
a  Royal  Institution,  was  now  added  the  judicious 
choice  of  a  President  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, who,  soon  after  his  nomination,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  result  of  this  preferment  has  been,  in  the 
highest^  degree^  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  this  Island,  and  has  laid  the  fouuda* 
tion  of  an  En^ish  School,  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  most  celebrated  that  Italy  has  produced. 
The  pen,  as  well  as  the  pencil,  of  Sir  Joshua  was 
strenuously  employed  in  the  service  of  tiie  insti- 
tution; for,  though  not  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Academy  to  deliver  any  address  to 
the  students,  he  frequently,  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  pronounced  a  Diicourse  upon  some 

VOL.  T.  Q 
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branch  of  the  art.  Fifteen  of  these  Disconrsts 
were  presented  to  the  public  betwecin  January 
1769*  and  December  1790;  including,  in  lan- 
guage equally  elegant  and  corfect,  thore  just  and 
original  observation  and  criticism)  on  Panting 
and  its  Profesfsors,  than  can  b&  obtaihed  from  any 
other  worki  To  these  literary  dforts  he  added 
such  numerous  performances  of  the  pencil,  that 
between  the  years  1769  and  179^9  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty-four  pictures! 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Joshua's  time 
was  dedicated  to  portrait-painting,  a  department 
to  which  he  attached  an  interest  and  a  chann> 
not  previously  thought  compatible  with  its  la* 
bours^  he  still  found  leisure  for  many  historical 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  of  which  a  catalogue 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  distin- 
guished excellence  of  several  of  these  has  occa^ 
sioned,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  the  lovers  of  the 
highest  province  of  the  art,  much  regret,  that  ge^ 
niuB  elevated  and  original  as  was  his,  should  hav^i 
been  so  much  devoted  to  a  branch  confessedly  so 
inferior  as  portrait* 

The  pathos,  the  expression,  and  sublimity  of 
design,  discoverable  in  his  ComU  Ugoiino,  his 
H<dy  Family y  his  Cardinal  Beaufort^  and  M^cbdhf 
tfe.  such  as  indicate  with  what  judgment  and 


€ifiect  he  had  studied  the  imtnortal  prodttctions  of 
Rafikelk  aitd  Michael  Angelo.  Yet  fully  ta 
comprehend  the  fertility  aitd  range  of  hi&  taleotg, 
we  must  recollect: that  in  many  of  his  lighter 
lancy-pieces^  and  in  the  greater  number  of  hi| 
portraits,  especially  those  of  females  ai^  children^ 
he  has  displayed  the  grace  and  sweetoe^s  of  Cof^ 
reggio  combined  with  the  rich  and  meUow  go- 
k>urittg  of  Titian  and  Rembrant. 

To  Sir  Joshua  a&  a  colourist»  however,  much 
objection  has  been  made,  on  the  score  of  instabi- 
lity; report  affirming,  that  his  tints,  thot^ghat  first 
Uncommonly  brilliant,  have,  in  c^  few  yei^rs,  not 
only  very  generally  lost  their  former  lustre,  but 
have  altogether  perished.     This  is,  notwithsitand-> 
ing^astatemient  of  much  exaggeration;  for,  though 
the  colours  of  a  portrait  may  bt^ve  occasionally 
laded,  by  i&t  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  hi^iest  preservation ;  the  hues 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  acquiring  an  additiona)! 
richneiss  from  the  hand  of  time.     His  failures, 
which  have  been  so  multiplied  by  calujnny,  are 
lo  be  attiihuted  to  hi^  very  soticitudje  for  ina^ 
provement;  his  portraits  being  SQn^etijOfies  a^ten^ptf , 
■gn  an  experimental  acale,  to  discover  i^Qd  to  ri- 
val the  Venetian  brilliancy  of  coteuri^g. 
.  In  the  years  1781  and  1783  our  great  artist 
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embraced  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Holland 
and  Flanders,  with  the  view  of  contemplating  the 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools^ 
and  especially  of  studying  the  masterly^  and 
in  some  respects  almost  inimitable^  pictures  «f 
Rubens.  How  well  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad' 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  tour,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  judicious  remarks  that  he  had 
drawn  up  during  these  excursions,  and  which 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Malone;  and  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  his  pictures,  between  the 
periods  of  1781  and  17899  exhibit  '^  moreuiimft- 
lion,  energy,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  than  bii 
*  former  works.*'* 

*  The  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  was,  about  the  yedr 
1783,  again  powerfully  employed,  in  the  illus* 
tration  of  his  art,  by  contributing  to  Mr*  Mason's 
elegant  and  spirited  version  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting,  a  copious  and  most  instructive  commen- 
tary, from  which  the  student  has  acquired  much 
information,  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  painting.  Mr.  Mason,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Sir  Joshua,  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
tion,  thus  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assbtance 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  his  friend : 

*  Malone's  Dfe  of  Reynolds.— Worki,  vol.  1.  p.  T$* 
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• 

.  Know,  when  to  thee  I  consecrate  the  line, 
Tib  but  to  thank  thy  genius  for  the  ray 
Which  pours  on  Fresnoy*s  rules  a  fuller  day : 
Those  candid  strictures,  those  reflections  new, 
Ilefin*d  by  taste,  yet  still  as  nature  true. 
Which,  blended  here  with  his  instructive  straiof, 
Shfil  bid  thy  art  inherit  new  domains ; 
Give  her  in  Albion  as  in  Greece  to  rule. 
And  guide  (what  thou  hast  forn'd)  a  British  School. 

The  last  promotion  which  awaited  Sir  Joshua 
took  place  in  1784 ;  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eamsay,  he  succeeded  to  his  situi^tiou  as  Princi- 
pal  Painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.*  He  had 
at  this  period  risen  to  the  highest  estimation  ia 
bis  art;  and  so  great  was  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  that  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  la> 
hours  of  his  pencil  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
nx  or  seven  thousand  per  annum. 

Thehealth  of  Sir  Joshua  had  been,  with  the  ex* 
ceptionof  deafness,f  and  a  slight  paralytic  affectioa 

*  To  the  dignities  and  honours  which  he  acquired  from 
the  immediate  exercise  of  hu  art,  we  have  to  add,  that  he 
lield  the  title  of  I>octor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
iiord  and  DnbHn,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  the  Sodety  of  Antiqaaiies,  and  a  Member  of  the  lite- 
tary  Club. 

t  '*  His  deafiiess,**  relates  Mr.  Malone,  *'  was  originally 
occasioned  by  a  cold  that  he  caught  in  the  Vatican,  by 
paiBttng  for  a  long  time  near  a  stove,  by  which  the  damp 
vapours  of  that  edifice  were  attracted,  and  affected  hir 
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in  1782,  uniformly  good;  but  in  July  17^  ^ 
was  threatened  with  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  could  occur  to  a  painter,  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  His  left  eye  was,  iu  fact,  rendered  to- 
tally useless  by  the  a;ttack ;  end,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  right,  be  reltnqui^ied,  though  very 
reluctantly,  the  exercise  of  ^vhat  was  to  him  as 
much  an  amusement  as  an  employment — he 
i^solved  to  paint  no  more. 

Until  the  latter  end  of  1791  li«  eontitotied  in 
vigour  and  good  spirits,  partaking  cheerfully  of 
social  amd  literary  amusements.  In  the  October«f 
this  year,  however,  he  was  not  only  i^cted  with 
a  turnout  «ftid  iAfla^sa^a/tion  ef  tiie  blind  e^,  b«t 
l^re  was  reaBotn  to  apprehend  a  mo^  dangerous 

head.  When  in  company  ii^ith  only  one  person,  be  heard 
Ycry  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  trumpet.*'  Goldsmith,  in  hi» 
imaginary  epitaph  on  Sir  Joshua,  has  pleasantly  alluded  to 
1^8  defect  of  hearing : 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind* 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind: 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and^svd;- 

His  manners  were  gentte,  oooiplyini^  «iid  b)«pd{ 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  evety  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart; 

To  coxcombs  .averse,  yet  most  civilly  steerii^g. 

When  they  judged  without  skill*  be  was  sti^l  hasd  of  beaia%^/ 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raffaelles,  Gorr^^  ^d  »PgM» 

H«  shifted  bis  trnuipet,  and  on^  took  :swn% 


and  latent  complaint;  ^his  strength,  his  appetite^ 
and  his  spirits  failed ;  yet  his  physicians  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  his  disorder  until 
\rithin  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  when  the  symp- 
toms became  unequivocally  indicative  of  an  en^ 
larged  liver,  which,  after  his  death,  was  found  to 
have  attained  the  extraordinary  weight  of  eleven 
pounds*  He  bore  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  this  disease  with  exemplary  patience  ^nd  re- 
sigpation,  and  expired,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- 
Fields^  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
tfiird  of  February,  179^*  He  was  interred  on  Sa- 
turday the  third  of  March,  with  the  most  distin- 
guished national  honours,  in  the  vast  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  pf  St.  Paul,  and  iiear  the  graves  pf  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck* 

In  his  personal  character  a^d  manners,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  amiable  of  inen.*  Cheerful,  mo4e8t,  un^ssum* 
ing^  elegant  in  his  address,  accomplished  in  his 
educatioB,  great  and  original  m  his  art,  and 
highly  respectable  in  a  literacy  point  of  view,  he 
was  the  centre  and  bond  of  union  of  a  circle 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  worth  and  talents 
of  the  B^etropolis,    An^ong  those  who  had  the 

*  Dr.  Johnson  declared  him  to  be  ^  the  most  invulnera- 
lie  jnan  be  kn^w ;  -whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  hxia»  he 
should  fiotd  the  most  difficulty  how  to  ^\u»»** 
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happiness  of  being  called  his  intimate  friends,  hB 
was  beloved  with  an  ardour  and  sincerity  which 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
rendered  permanent  and  unalloyed. 

To  his  art  he  was  attached  with  an  entliusiasm 
that  was  extinguished  only   with   his  life,  and 
which,  by  rendering  his  daily  occupation  a  plea-« 
sure,  proved  consequently  a  source  of  the  most 
durable  felicity.   "  In  the  fifteen  years,*'  says  Mr. 
Malone,  in  a  paragraph  which  should  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  every  mind,  **  during  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  living  with  our  author  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  and  friendship,  he  appeared  to 
me  the  happiest  man  I  have  ever  i^nown.    Indeed, 
he  acknowledged  to  a  friend  in  his  last  illness, 
that  he  had  been  fortunate  and  happy  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.    The  dissipated, 
the  needy,  and  the  industrious,  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  idle  and  the  rich  ape  the  chosen  fa* 
vourites  of  heaven,  and  that  they  alone  possess 
what  all  mankind  are  equally  anxious  to  attain: 
but,  supposing  always  a  decent  competenccj  the 
genuine  source  of  happiness  is,  virtuous  empl<^* 
ment,  pursued  with  ardour,  and  regulated  by  our 
own  choice.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  constantly 
employed  in  a  lucrative  profession,  the  study  and . 
practice  of  which  afforded   him  inexhaustible 
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•ntertainment,  and  left  him  not  one  idle  or  lan- 
guid bour/'* 

The  progress  which  the  art  of  painting  has 
made  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century, 
is  to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  pencil  and 
the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  which  of  these^ 
indeed,  has  contributed  most  effectually  to  the 
establishment  of  an  £nglish  School,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  Their  union,  however,  haa 
been  creative  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  disciples  of  so  great  a  master,  animated  by  his 
spirit  and  example,  will  support  and  extend  his 
efforts,  and  will  finally  carry  the  productions  and 
reputation  of  his  school  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
celebrity. 

The  three  Essays  which  Sir  Joshua  composed 
for  the  Idler  are  on  the  subject,  of  painting ; 
namely.  No.  76,  an  False  Criticism  on  Painting ; 
No.  79^  on  the  Grand  Stifle  of  Painting  j  and  No. 
U2^  on  the  True  Idea  cf  Beauty.  They  contaii) 
ma^y  just  observations  and  precepts,  in  a  style 
sufficiently  easy  and  correct.  To  ridicule  the 
cant  of  connoisseurship,  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  first  of  these  papers :  the  second  discloses  the 
)ofty  idea  which  the  author  had  conceived,  and 
^ver  retained,  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo^ 

*  Malone'ft  Life  of  Sir  Joshua,  yoI.  1.  p.  85>  8dt 
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whom  he  justly  terms  the  Homer  (^Pamting  ;  ami 
the  third  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  general  cri* 
terion  of  beauty;  a  subject  full  of  difficulty,  and 
ivhich,  if  not  very  satisfactorily  explained  in  thi« 
essay,  is  yet  discussed  with  no  small  portion  of 
ingenuity. 


BfiKKi^r  hAVGTQiHy  of  Langton,  in  Lincoloshirey 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  most  respectable  fa? 
miiyy  W0fi  one  of  the  be^t  beloved  and  mo^t  in? 
timate  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Johnspn,  whosQ 
acquaintance  he  solicited^  from  an  ardent  £dmt 
lotion  of  his  Rambler,  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  work.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Doctof 
by  Mr.  Lcvet^and,  as  Mr.  Roswell  relates,  ^^  was 
exceedingly  surprized  yrhesx  the  sage  fimt  apt 
peared.  He  had  not  received  the  smallest  wJot 
motion  of  his  figure,  dre^,  or  matm^-  FxQVk 
perusing  his  writing,  he  fancied  his  should  aee  % 
decent,  well-drest,  in  short,  a  remarJui^ly  decoroiM 
philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down  fnom  hi^ 
^d-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  aswly  mexi^ 
a  hi^^  uncc^th  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig 
whic^  sca^rcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes 
hanging  looae  about  him.  But  his  conversati<Mi 
was  so  rich,  so  animated^  aud  so  forcible^  and  his 
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xdi^oin  and  political  notions  lo  congenial  with 
those  in  wkich  Langton  had  been  educatx^d,  that* 
he  conceived  for  him  that  veneradon  and  attach- 
ment which  he  ever  preserved."  * 

Mr.  Langton  finished  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford^  and  was,  in  177^^  &  Captain  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Militia.  During  his  encamp* 
ftient  at  Warley,  in  this  year,  he  was  visited  by 
JohnscHi,  who  spent  a  week  with  him  much  to  hw 
satisfaction,  and  highly  amused  by  the  novelty  ol 
the  scene. 

To  the  moral  and  religious  chamcter  of  Mr. 
Langton,  which  was  in  every  respect  great  and 
unexceptionable,  Johnson  has  borne  the  noblest 
and  the  warmest  testimony.  Speaking  of  him  t0 
Mr.  Boswell  in  1777?  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
**  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than 
Bennet  Langton;''!  and  in  17S4,  after  conversing 
en  ideath,  and  its  awful  consequences,  he  «x« 
claimed,  "  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if 
Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sit 
animameacum  Langtono/'X  The  Doctor's  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Langton  was  strongly  exhibited  on 
his  death-bed ;  when,  turning  to  him,  he  tenderly 
said,  Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu.  § 

•  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  vol.  1.  p.  211. 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  3.  p.  175. 

t  Vol.  4.  p.  294.     i  Vol.  4.  p.  4S5. 
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This  good  man  died  on  December  the  ISth^f 
^801.     He  was  the  contributor  of  one  essay  to- 
the  Idler,  N^  67»  containing  a  Sckohr^s  Journals 
The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  written  with  a» 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  and  humour,  is,  to 
shew  how  impracticable  it  frequently  proves,  to 
adhere  to  a  prescribed  plan  of  study,  independent 
of  circumstances  and  inclination;   and    that  it 
would  be  often  better  to  pursue  the  literary  at* 
traction  of  the  hour,  provided  it  be  not  trifling  or 
vicious,  than  to  toil  reluctantly,  at  a  fixed  period^ 
over  what  presents  to  the  imagination  nothing 
but  the  image  of  compulsory  labour.     This  ad- 
vice, though   it  may  occasionally  be  followed 
with  advantage,  is  rather  too  favourable  to  indo^ 
lence  to  be  inculcated  on  a  broad  scale.     Desul- 
tory  study  was  one  of  the  failings  of  Johnson ;  and 
I  rather  imagine,  that  Mr.  Langton  intended  bk 
paper  to  convey  some  indirect  and  ironical  stric*- 
tures  on  the  practice  of  his  fri^id^ 
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ESSAY  I. 

'  ••  • 

4JBSEllVATIOTirS  ON  THE  FEBJODICAt  PAPERS 
WHICH  VERE  WRITTEN  DURING  AND  BE^* 
TWEEN  THE  PUBLICATION   OF  THE  RAMBLER^ 

-      ADVENTURER)   AND   IDLER. 

XT  will  be  the  business  of  this  Essay  to  enume* 
rate  the  various  Periodical  Papers  which  were 
commenced  between  the  .Jirst  number  of  the 
Hambler  and  the  last  of  the  Idler ;  that  is,  between 
4kiarch  thaSOth,  1750,  and  April  the  5th,  176O;  a 
|)eripd  in  which,  though  embracing  little  more 
f&iame»  years,  not  less  than  twenty  papers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Johnsonian  essays,  had  been 
<andidates  for  public  favour. 

Among  these  will  be  found  the  World  and  the 
Connoisseur ;  the  authors  of  which  have  had  the 
honour,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  ranking  with  the 
few  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  British 
Classical  Essayists.  The  World  therefore,  and  the 
£ann(nssefirf  mil  very  properly  demand  a  greater 
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share  of  attention  than  can  be  allotted  to  less 
successful  attempts.  The  notices,  however,  both 
biographical  and  critical 'will  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  and  reputa- 
tion of  each  work;  and,  as  usual,  it  is  intended 
that  the  papers  of ^  a  political  stamp  shall,  as  less 
permanently  interesting^  occupy  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  our  time. 

.'    I4  The  Inspector.  This  work  waa  wiitten  by 
^ir  John  Hill,  one  of  the  most  extraordioary 
.characters  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom,  either  at  Peterbo- 
rough or  Spalding,  about  the  year  1716.     He 
was  educated  for  the  professiMi  of  medicine,  and 
at  first  practised  as  an  Apothecary  in  St.  Martin^i 
Lane,  London ;    but,  marrying  imprudently  in  a 
pecuniary  light,  he  found  pharmacy  alone  not 
SufRciently  lucrative,  and  possessing  some  bota- 
nical knowledge,  he  endeavoured  to  rend^  it  {t 
source  of  emolument.     He  was  fortunate  ^mia^ 
to 'obtain,  in  this  line,  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Petre,  w^o  not  only  eii>- 
ployed  him  in  the  care  and  arrangement  dl  their 
own  botanical  gardens,  but  assisted  him  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  for 
collecting   rare  and  valuable  plants  in  various 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  afterwards 
'))rinted  a  -catalogue  by  subscription      in  ft  shoit 


time,  however,  although  iiidustry  was  not  want^ 
ing  on  his  part,  this  occupation  turned  out  wi 
unproductive  as  the  former,  and,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  stage,  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  actor  and  author.  The  attempts 
which  he  made  in  the  first  of  these  departments, 
at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Gardeuj  subjected 
him  to  much  ridicule ;  nor  were  his  literary  efforts 
for  the  Theatre  mote  successful ;  his  farces,  for 
he  attempted  nothing  higher,  were  perfectly  con- 
temptible, and  drew  from  Garrick  the  following- 
poignant  epigram : 

For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  is ; 
His  farees  are  physiC)  his  physic  a  farce  is : 

and  Churchill  in  his  Rosciad  kas  not  spared  him: 

With  sleek  appearance  and  with  ambling  paces 

And,  t^|)e  of  vacant  hoad*  with  vacant  face. 

The  Pxoteus  Hill  put  in  his  modest  plea, — 

'  Let  Favour  speak  for  others.  Worth'  for  me/— 

For  who,  tike  him,  his  various  powers  could  call 

Into  9o  many  shapes  and  shine  in  all  ? 

Who  eould  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  list. 

Actor,  Inspector,  Doctor, .Botanist? 

Knows  any  one  so  well-— sure  no  one  knows— 

At  once  to  play>  prescribe,  compound,  compose? 

Driven  with  disgrace  from  his  assumption  of 
the  sock  and  buskin^  he  re-applied  with  undi-t 
aiiiushed  ardour  to  pharmacy  and  natural  his* 
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tory,  provinces  which  ultimately  filled  hi^s  coffeifif 
and  enabled  him  to  figure  in  a  splendid^  if  not  a 
very  respectable  light. 

His  first  publication  oh  returning  to  his  pre^ 
Sessional  studies,  was  a  translation,  in  1746,  from 
the  Greek  of  Theophrastus,  "  On  Gems  -^  whtcti, 
being  executed  with  ability,  procured  him  several 
friends,  among  whom  were  Martin  Folkes,  a«(d 
Henry  Baker,  Esquires,  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  theph»* 
losophical  world. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1774  heproduce^ 
an  astonishing  number  of  works,  on  subjects  con^ 
nected  with  natural  history,  and  many  of  them  of 
considerable  bulk.  The  following  catalogue^ 
though  by  no  means  complete,  will  serve  to  shew; 
in  a  small  compass,  the  fertility  and  indefa<igabl4 
industry  of  this  eccentric  writer. 

1,  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  4tb.  2^ 
Essays  in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  8vd»' 

3,  A  General  History  of  Nature,  3  vols,  folios 

4,  Supplement  to  Chambers's  Dictionary^  folio^^ 

5,  The  British  Herbal,  folio.  6^  Eden,  or. a: 
complete  Body  of  Gardening,  folio.  7,  On  thei 
Sleep  of  Plants,  12mo.  S,  On  the  Nerves,  &ro«' 
9,  The  Family  Practice  of  Physic,  8vo-  10,  Qu6-. 
lines  of  a  System  of  Vegetable  Generation,  8VO4' 
VlyOn  the  Origip  and  Production  of  ProlifenHH^j 
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Flowers,  8 vo.  12,  Exotic  Botany,  folio,  13,  Flora 
Britannica,  8vo.  14,  The  Vegetable  System, 
twenty-six  vols,  folio.  15,  Hortus  Kewensis, 
'  8vo.  l6,  Herbarium  Britannicum,  2  vols.  Svo. 
17 9  On  the  Construction  of  Timber,  folio.  18, 
On  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Spar,  8vo.  Ip, 
On  a  New  Mineral  Acid,  Svo.  20,  Horti  Mala- 
barici.  Pars  Prima,  4to. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  many  of  these 

'  volumes,  a  considerable   fund   of  information, 

•  especially  on  Botany,  was  communicated  to  the 

'  public ;  and  though  the  mode  in  which  it  was 

conveyed  was  generally  slovenly,  and  sometimes 

inaccurate  and  unscientific,  our  author  must  be 

'  allowed  the  merit  of  having  greatly  contributed 

to'  diffuse  through  the  island  a  taste  for  natural 

history. 

Had  the  prudence  and  temper  of  Hill  been 
equal  to  his  industry,  his  character  with  his  con- 
temporaries, and  with  posterity,  would  have  been 
highly  esteemed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  acquired 
'a  portion  of  affluence  from  his  practice,  and  the 
'lale  of  his  numerous  publications,  than  he  exhi* 
bited  himself  as  vain,  presuming,  and  vindictive. 
Ttirowing  off  the  decorum  which,  as  a  philoso- 
•pher  and  physician,  (for  he  had  obtained  a  Degree 
from  St.  Andrew's)  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
preserve,  he  launched  out  into  the  gay  world,  was 

VOL.  V.  B 
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present  at  eveiy  place  of  amusement,  and  by  l^is 
equipage,  dress,  conversation,  and  manners,  as- 
pired to  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  fashion  and 
intrigue.  Not  content,  likewise,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen, on  scientific  subjects,  he  com- 
menced a  writer  of  pamphlets,  magazines, ,  and 
novels,*  which  were,  in  general,  the  vehicles  of 
scurrility  and  abuse.     By  folly  such  as  this,  he 
so  debased  his  character,  that  when  he  becanie  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  Royal   Socie^, 
his  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  that  learned  body, 
bad  rendered  him  ineligible  as  a  member.  Indig- 
nant at  this  rejection,  he  immediately  published 
"  A  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society," 
4to ;  in  which  he  has  attempted,  and  sometiines 
<vith  success,  to  place  their  Transactions  in  a 
ludicrous   light.     The  attack,  however,  so  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  these  associated  philo- 
sophers,  was'  of  essential  service,  by  rendering 
them  more  select  iti  their  choice  of  papers  for  the 
press. 

The  usual  consequence  of  indecei\t  and  indis- 
criminate satire  awaited  our  author;  for  a  tiojfi 
the  profits  arising  from  his  pen  were  so  great  a?, 
sometimes,  to  amount  to  15001.  pc^r  an^um ;  but, 

*  He  was  the  author  of  the  '*  British  ^agatine/'  and  of 
the  "Adventures  of  Lovcill,"  the  «  History  of  Lad j  frail,* 
tlie  «  Adventures  of  George  Edwards,  a  Creole^"  jkc^c* 
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&t  length,  his  licentious  liberties  involved  him  in 
such  frequent  controversies  and  quarrels,  that  he 
lost  all  estimation  with  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  booksellers.  In  his  paper  wars 
with  Smart,  Woodwkrd,  Fielding,  Murphy,  &c. 
he  incurred  nothing  but  obloquy  and  disgrace, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  look  out  for  another 
source  of  income. 

Fertile  in  expedients,  and  not  delicate  in  his 
choice  of  means,  he  immediately  entered  on  a 
novel  and  very  lucrative  course  of  empyricism. 
He  published  a  variety  of  octavo  pamphlets  on 
the  virtues  of  valerian,  honey,  sage,  centaury, 
bardana,  &c.  announcing  for  sale  essences,  bal- 
sams, and  tinctures  of  the  articles  whic^i  he  had 
recommended;  and  with  such  success,  that  his  re- 
venue froili  this  species  of  quackery  exceeded 
even  what  he  had  derived  from  literary  labour. 
He  had  beten  early,  indeed,  distinguished  for  a 
prt)pensity  to  empyrical  practice,  and  in  the  year 
1752  he  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  pa- 
rody on  Dtyden,  as  the  successful  rival  of  Dr. 

Rock. 

Three  gteat  wi&e  Men,  in  the  tome  sra  bom, 
Bkitahnfa's  hap^y  island  did  adorn : 
Hetdey  in  Care  of  Soills  dilpta^d  his  ildXi, 
Hock  shone  in  Physic,  and  in  both  John  BUls 
The  force  of  Nature  conld  no  further  go. 
To  make  a  Third  she  join'd  the  former  Two. 


I 
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Tawards  the  close  of  his  life  fortune  smiled 
upon  our  adventurer  with  more  permanency  than 
the  employment  of  his  literary  talents  merited* 
Shortly  after  the  advertisement  of  his  first  em- 
P3rrical  preparation,  the  place  of  superintendant 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  accompanied  by  a 
very  liberal  salary,  was  given  him  by  Lord  Bute, 
under  whose  patronage  he  was  likewise  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  splendid  publication,  called 
"  The  Vegetable  System."  To  this  establishment 
was  added,  about  two  years  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, a  title  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  by 
whom,  on  receiving  a  present  from  the  author  of 
liis  botanical  works,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  Polar  Star. 

After  a  life  of  more  notoriety  than  respectabi- 
lity, Sir  John  died,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  in  November  1775. 

The  Inspector^  the  best  of  the  miscellan^us 
writings  of  Hill,  was  originally  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Advertiser.  It  commenced  in  the 
month  of  March  1751,  and  was  continued  regu- 
larly every  morning  for  about  two  years.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  Hill, 
that,  occupied  as  he  was  in  writing  voluminous 
productions  on  natural  history,  he  could  find 
time  for  the  composition  of  ,a  miscellalieous 
paper,  which  he  agreed  to  publish  daUt/y  eM. 
which  he  executed  without  the  smallest  assistance. 
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To  supply  subject  matter,  however,  for  this 
perpetual  demand,  he  hesitated  not  to  introduce  a 
large  portion  of  scandal  and  virulent  satire,  which 
not  only  subjected  him  to  literary  retaliation,  but 
even  to  corporal  chastisement ;  having  been  caned, 
for  one  of  his  '^  Inspectors,''  in  the  public  gardens 
of  Ranelagh. 

So  conscious  was  he,  indeed,  of  the  worthless- 
ness  and  indecorum  of  a  large  part  of  his  essays, 
that  in  the  year  1753  he  printed  a  selection  from 
them,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  omitting,  as  he 
says  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed,  all  those 
"  written  on  occasional  subjects,*'  and  **  also  a 
number  of  others,  for  reasons  not  less  obvious." 

Under  this  form  the  Inspector  includes  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  numbers ;  many  of  which 
are  written  with  vivacity,  and  a  few  exhibit  traits 
of  humour,  character,  and  imagination.  The  most 
useful  and  interesting  papers  in  the  work  are  de- 
voted to  subjects  of  natural  history,  especially  to 
microscopical  observations  on  insects,  fossils,  &c. 
The  style  of  this  periodical  paper,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  written,  is  often  loose  and  slovenly,  and 
.  frequently  ungrammatical.* 

^  *  I  most,  in  justice,  add,  that  man^  of  the  poems  oa 
Natural  History  are  written  with  an  uocotnmoa  flow  <^f 
eloi|ue&ce. 
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2.  The  Covbnt-Gardek  Jourkal. — To 
Hpify  Fidding  the  Novellist  we  are  indebted  for 
t]^s  paper,  written  at  a  time  when  bis  health  was 
irreparably  ,ii\jured,  and  within  little  more  than 
two  ye^rs  of  his;  death.  It  was  begun  in  Janvaxy 
1752,  and  Qojatinued  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  folio 
CQpy,  or  first  ed,ition,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain;  and  ^^y  acquaintance  with  these  essays ;is 
derived  from  the  edition  of  Fielding's  Works  pubr 
lidded  1775  in  twelve  volumes. d^Qde^iIno;. the 
last  vpliime  of  which  contains  |iot  the  JouiTial.at 
l%|rge,  but  a  sqlectioin  from  it,  beginning  with  N^ 
3,  dated  January  Xlth,  and  tenninating  with  N^ 
6ly  dated  August  2dtlu  Many;  hQwever,  of  the 
intervening  .papers,  are .  omitted,  and  the  whole 
p^e^rved  in  this  edition, amouats  but  IQ  tweipty*^ 
si^c  numbers. 

The  CaDentrGcrden  Journal  was  earned  .on 
un4er  the  name  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Drawc^mir^ 
Kjitj  Censpr,  of  Great-Britain,^  todr  f^vk  tfa^S' 
strictures  of  contemporary  joumaliitsy  we  have 
reason  ^to  suppose^  was  sufficiently  correspondent 
with  the  appellation,  of  its  suppose^authi^,  itrng*^ 
adequately  seasoned  with  satire. and  penoQal 
censure.  Hill,  at  least,  in  one  of  his  Inspector^ 
copaplaina  bitterly  of  ,the  conduct  an.d  abus^e  pf 
Fielding  in  his  assumed  character  of  Drawcan.|iF« 
"  The  author  of  Amelia,"  says  he, "  whom  I  have 
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only  once  seen,  told  me,  at  that  accidental 
meeting,  he  held  the  present  set  of  writers  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  that  in  his  new  character 
of  Drawcansir  he  should  treat  them  in  a  most  un-* 
merciful  manner.  He  assured  me,  with  great 
civility,  that  he  had  always  excepted  me  from  the 
general  censure;  and  after  honouring  me  with 
some  (encomiums  which,  as  I  neither  desired  nor 
deserved,  I  shall  not  repeat,  told  me,  he  hoped  we 
should  always  be  upon  good  terms.  From  this 
he  proceeded  to  mention  a  conduct  which  would 
be,  he  said,  useful  to  both ;  this  lyas  the  amusing 
our  readers  with  a  mock  fight ;  giving  blows  that 
would  not  hurt,  a^d  sharing  the  advantage  ia 
silence. 

**  I  hold  the  Public  in  too  great  respect,  to  trifle 
with  it  in  so  disingenuous  a  manner ;  and  hope 
I  shall  always  retain  a  better  sense  of  the  obliga^ 
tions  I  have  to  it,  than  to  return  them  with  such 
an  insolent  deceit.  I  told  him,  that  had  he  pub- 
lished his  Paper  (the  Covent-Garden  Journal)  • 
ever  so  long  without  mentioning  mine,  it  would 
never  have  appeared  from  me  that  any  such' thing 
had  an  existence ;  but,  as  he  has  made  what  he 
imagines  a  very  formidable  attack  upon  me  in 
his  last  Paper,  it  may  be  understood  as  a  conces«> 
sion  if  I  am  sil^t.''  * 

♦  Inspector,  N^*  l;88,  * 
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The  Papers  Selected  from  the  Covent-Garden 
Journal  are  altogether  of  the  humorous  kind, 
and  several  of  them  possess  much  sarcasm  and 
point.  They  are  such  indeed,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  coarseness,  as  will  not,  either  in  a  - 
moral  or  literary  light,  injure  the  character  of 
Fielding  in  the  public  mind.    ^ 

3.  The  Gray's-Inn  Journal.    Arthur  Mur' 
phjfy  J^q.  the  author  of  this  series  of  Essays,  was 
bom,  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1727-     He 
Was  descended  from  a  very  respectable  family,  and 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  where 
he  acquired  a  more  than  common  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.     He 
returned   to  his   native  country  at  the   age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  England,  in 
order  to  acquire,  under  the  direction  of  a  near  re- 
lation, a  knowledge  of  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  love  of  literature,  however,  especially  of  . , 
dramatic  literature,  soon  turned  the  talents  of ' 
young  Murphy  into  a  different  direction.     His 
entrance  into  the  Literary  World  commenced  $t 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the  production  of 
his  "  Gray's-Inn  Journal,"  a  paper  which,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  '^  he  had  the  impudence 
to  write  during  the  time  that  Johnson  was  pub- 
lishing his   Rambler.''    He  afterwards  adapted  . 
this  mo4e  of  composition  to  political  subjects^ 
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"  The  circumstances  which  first  drew  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  tragic  Muse  reflect  great  honour  on  his 
cliaracter;  he  had  become  a  security  for  his  brother, 
who  had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  on  his  death,  which 
soon  followed,  firom  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
lie  brought  forward  his  first  tragedy,  entitled  "  The 
Orphan  of  China,"  with  the  view  of  liquidating 
the  obligation;    the  attempt  was  successful,  and  • 
from  the  profits  of  this  play  he  discharged  the  debt. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  fertile  and  very 
fortunate  writer  for  the  Theatre,  producing  during 
the  course  of  hfs  life  not  less  than  twenty-two 
dramatic  pieces;  of  itvhich  many,  such  as  the  play 
that  we  have  mentioned,  the."  Grecian  Daugh- 
ter," and  the  "  Rival  Sisters/'  tragedies,  "  All 
in  the  Wrong,"  **  The  Way  to  keep  Him,"  and 
"  Know  Your  Own  Mind,"  comedies,  the  "  Citi- 
zen," the  "  Apprentice,"  the  "  Upholsterer,"  the 
«  Old  Maid,"  and  "Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
farces,  are  much  and  deservedly  esteemed. 

Not  content,  however,  with  writing  for  the 
Stag<e,  he  unluckily  cherished  the  ambition  of 
figuring  as  an  actor ;  a  profession  for  which,  al- 
though correct  in  his  judgment  and  conception  of 
character,  Nature 'had  not  adapted  him,  cither  in 
pelr^n  or  manner.  His  failure,  particularly  in 
Ihe  part  of  Othello,  subjected  him  to  the  coarse  [ 
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and  illiberal  invective  of  Churdhill,  who,  stimu- 
lated by  party  rancour,  has,  in  his  Rosciad, 
attempted  to  depreciate  talents  greatly  superior 
to  his  own. 

On  relinquishing  this  pursuit  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Law ;  but  was  refused 
admission,  both  at  the  Temple  and  GrayVInn, 
merely  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  Stage.  At  LincolnVInn  he  met  with  a  more 
Irbcral  reception;  he  was  there,  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and^ccasionally,  during  the  residue  of  his 
life,  practised  as  a  Barrister*  He^was  likewise  a 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  at  Guildhall. 

To  his  celebrity  as  an  Essayist  and  Dramatid 
Poet,  we  have  now  to  add  the  reputation  which 
he  has  acquired  as  a  Biographer  and  Tranislator, 
In  the  year U 762  he  published  a  very  ample  and 
interesting  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Henry  Fielding,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that 
author's  works ;  in  the  year  1792  he  produced,  in 
a  style  and  manner  still  superior,  "  An  Essay  dn 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson  f  and,  a  few 
years   before  his  death,  in  1801,  he  presetit^d 
to   the  world   a  "  Life  of  Gatrick.*      In  hi» 
capacity  of  biographer  and  editor  of  Dr.John^ 
son  and    his    works,    he  has   exhibited   mUch 
judgment  and  taste,  in  union  with  an  extensive  * 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  majtiners. 


r 
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If  proof  were  wanting-  of  the  high  classical 
attainments  of  our  author^  they  would  be  sati»». 
factorily  found  in  his  elegant' jand  elaborate  •  yer<* 
skms,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Among  his  poedo&L 
efforts,  in  this  department,  his  Imitation  of  the' 
thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  '*  Seventeen  i 
Hundred  and  Ninety-one/'  and  his  Latin  vcrsiont^i 
of  Pops^s  temple  of  Fame,  and  Gray's  Elegy,  ' 
stand  conspicaous  for  their  beauty,*  taste,  and^ 
spirit.  About  the  year  1767,  he  gave  to  tha« 
public  a  well  executed  version  of  the  Bflisariui  > 
olMsmMmtel;  in  .1793,  he  produced  a  transla*^ 
tioa^f  Tacitus,  in  four  volumes  quarto;  and  a^ 
version  of  SaUust,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  - 
pvesB)  has  been  printed,  since  hisi  death,  in ) 
octavo. 

The  attempt  to  natuFalice^thewovks. of  Tacitus 
has  been  justly  con^idaaed;  by>tbe.  best  scholars, 
as  an  ^achievement  of  gveat  difficulty;  and  if  Mr. 
Murphy,  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing. <the  style,  and  manner  of  his  .author,  which, 
tefse^d  condensed  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sus* . 
ceptiUe  of  transfusion,  he.  has^  however^  pnesented  > 
the  £n^h  reader,  with  a  faithful  though  a  ir^  • 
tfa£r 'paraphrastic  tnterpr^ationiof  a  most  useful  . 
and.  masterly  historian,  at  the.same  time  supply-  • 
infi^iuany  of  the  chasms  >  which  tima  hadteffsdled  « 
in  th^  original. 
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The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  his 
Majesty,  with  his  usual  munificence  towards 
worth  and  genius,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Murphy, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  enabled 
him,  without  doubt,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  due  to 
bis  age  and  services. 

.Mr.  Murphy  died,  at  his  apartments  inBrorop- 
ton-row,  on  June  18th,  1805,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  most  affecdon- 
ate  son  iind  brother,  and  his  manners  and  general 
conduct  were  pleasing,  conciliating,  and  kind. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Johnson  and 
Garrick,  and  maintained,  indeed,  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  nearly  all  the  first-rate  literary 
characters  of  his  time. 

The  Grm^S'-Inn  Journal  began  its  career  on 
Saturday,  October  the  21st,  1752,  and  was  con- 
tinued, on  the  same  dieiy  weekly,  for  two  years;  • 
the  104th  and  last  number  being  dated  October 
12th,  1754.  Each  paper  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  containing  an  essay  on  some  mis- 
cellaneous subject ;  and  the  second,  under  the'  ap- 
pellation of  "True  Intelligence,*'  including  many 
ironical  and  humorous  strictures  on  the  various 
occurrences  of  human  life.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  Ran- 
ger, Esq.  who,  in  imitation  of.  the  Spectator,  in-* 
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troduces  himself  as  the  member  of  a  "  Club  of 
.Originals,"  yet  without  making  much  use  of  this 
fictitious  assemblage. 

In  humour,  invention,  and  variety,  the  Gray's- 
Inn  Journal  is  often  superior  to  the  contempo- 
rary papers  of  Hill  and  Fielding;  but  the  early 
numbers  are  too  much  occupied  by  an  useless 
contest  with  the  author  of  the  Inspector;  and  there 
is,  throughout,  a  too  copious  infusion  of  local  and 
temporary  matter.  •  The  periodical  circulation  of 
this  Journal  was  not  inconsiderable ;  and  in  the 
year  1756  it  was  republished  in  two  volumes 
12mo,and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Nugent. 

4.  The  Protestee.  A  miscellaneous  paper, 
ivritten  by  Mr.  James  Ralph,  author  of  The 
Remembrancer,  and  published  in  the  year  1753. 
It  occupies  one  volume  8vo,  but  is  of  too  little 
value  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  bare  notice. 

5.  The  World.  The  tone  and  character  of 
this  production  are,  in  many  respects,  essentially 
different  from  any  preceding  periodical  paper. 
Relinquishing  all  claim  to  serious  admonition, 
critical  di3Cussion,  or  that  solemn  and  dignified 
morality  which  characterizes  the  Rambler  and 
AdventureTy  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  lucu« 
brations  of  the  Spectator,  the  authors  of  the 
WarUl  have  confined  themselves  almost  entirely 
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to  ridicule  ^ssd  irony,  as,  in  their  opinion,  betft 
adapted  to  correct  the  follies  of  a  dissipated  age. 
The  greater  vices,  therefore,  which  have  called 
forth  the  indignant  strictures  of  the  sterner  mora- 
iist,  are  either  purposely  omitted  in  this  work,  or 
introduced  as  the  objects  of  merely  sarcastic 
raillery. 

The  defence  of  this  plan,  which  is  certainly 
conducted  throughout  the  World  with  distinguish- 
ed ability,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Cambridge,  who, 
in  the  hundred  and  fourdi  number;|  has  entered 
upon  it  with  much  spirit,  weighing,  though  with 
£ome  partiality,  the  aidvantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  mode  of  writing  which  he  and  hid 
associates  had  adopted* 

"  Papers  of  pleasantry,"  he  remarks, "  enforcing 
9Mnc  lesser  duty,  or  reprehending  some  fashion- 
able folly,  will  be  of  more  real  use  than  the  firiesi 
writing  and  most  virtuous  moral,  which  few  of 
none  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  through.  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  the  age  with  having  del^ht 
in  any  thing  serious;  but  I  cannot  help  observe 
ing*  that  the  denmid  for  moral  essays  (and  tfa^ 
preset  times  have  produced  many  exeelleni 
ones)  has  of  late  &Uen  very  short  of  their  ac^ 
Jcnowledged  merita. 

^*  The  world  has  always  considered  amusement 
(o  be  the  pdbcipal  end  of.  a  pmblie  paper:  imd 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  a  writer  to  take  care  that 


apiQc  useful  moral  be  inculcated ,  yet  unless  he 
be  hapgy.in  the  peculiar  talent  of  couching  it 
under  the  fippQarafice  of  laere  entertainment,  his 
comppsitioJQs  ,will  be .uselp^ ;  his  readers  will 
sleep  over  bis  unexilivened  instruction,  or  be  dis- 
gpst^d  at  his  too  frequently  overhauling  old' 
worn-out  subjects,  and  retailing  what  is  to  be 
found  in  every  library  in  the  kingdom. 

^*  Innocent  mirth  and  levity  are  more  appa^ 
n^p^ly  the  province  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
this ;  but  whether  they  arc  really  so  or  not,  whiU 
mankind  agree  to  think  so,  tbe  wijter  who 
sl^all  happen. to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  must 
soon  find  himself  pbliged  either  to  lay  aside  his 
prejudices  or  his  pen.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  sup* 
p^d  in  the  present  times,  when  every  general 
topic  is  exhausted,  that  there  can  be  any  other 
yifjof  of  engaging  the  attention,  than  by  represent- 
ipg  the  manners  as  fast  as  they  change,  and  ei>- 
fprcing  the  novelty  of  them  with  all  the  powers  of 
di^ipjg,  and  heightening  it  with  all  the  colouring 
of  humour.  The  only  danger  is,  1^  the  habit  of 
ll^vity  should  teijid  to  the  admission  of  any  thing 
cpntrary  to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  To  thin 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  greatest  care  hfts  l^een 
taken  in  the  course  of  these  papers  to  weigh  and 
co^ider  the  tendenpy  of  every  sentiment  and  eas^ 
piessiou;  and  if  any  thing  improper  )i$s  obtaineii 
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a  place  in  them,  I  can  truly  assert  that  it  lias 
•been  only  owing  to  that  inadvertency  which  at- 
tends a  various  publication,  and  which  is  so 
inevitable,  that  (however  extraordinary  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  now  to  be  tol4 ,  it)  it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  papers  printed  in  the 
Guardian  which  were  written  in  artful  ridicule 
of  the  very  undertakers  of  that  work,  and  their 
-  most  particular  friends. 

^  In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  So  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 

•  majority  of  readers  understand  them.    To  such, 

•  the  most  innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion  or 
wickedness.  But  in  the  misapprehension  of  this 
i]gure,'it  is  not  alwa3rs  that  the  reader  is  to 
blame.  A  great  deal  of  irony  may  seeni  very 
-clear  to  the  writer,  which  may  not  be  so  properly 
managed  as  to  be  safely  trusted  to  the  various 
capacities  and  apprehensions  of  all  sorts  of  read- 
ers. In  such  cases  the  conductor  of  a  paper  will 
:be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  censure,  though  in 
reality  nothing  can  be  proved  against  him  but 
-want  of  judgment/' 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this  defence  Mr.  Catn- 

-bridge  has  taken  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 

.nature  and  scope  of  periodical  composition.    Ta 
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suppress  folly  by  good-humoured  ridicule  and 
satire^  1%  indeed, 'one  of  its  legitimate  objects^ 
but  by  no  means,  as  Mr.  Cambridge  would  wish. 
us  to  believe,  the  sole  effect  which  it  should  hold 
in  view»  Thus  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  periodi- 
cal essay,  is  to  strip  it  of  half  its  interest  and 
wortb)  and  to  establish  an  idea  of  its  construction 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful models*  To  mingle  with  the  scintillations  of 
wit  and  humour,  the  severer  lessons  of  morality 
and  reUgk>n,  and  to  combine  with  these  the  pro- 
duct of  critical  taste,  and  the  offspring  of  imagi- 
nation, as  developed .  in  the  literary  essay,  the 
qriental  tale^  or  serious  domestic  narrative,  has 
not  only  been  the  practice  of  the  classical  prede- 
cessors of  the  JVorldf  but  offers  the  noblest  and 
most  fertile  field  for  excellence. 

The  assertions^  moreover,  that  "  papers  of 
j^leasantry^  enforcing  some  lesser  duty,  or  repre- 
hending some  fashionable  folly,  will  be  of  more 
real  use  than  the  finest  writing  and  most  virtuous 
vaoral,'^  and  that  '^  the  world  has  always  consi- 
dered amusement  to  be  the  principal  end  of  a  pub- 
lic paper,''  experience  has  flatly  contradicted ;  in- 
deed, the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  World 
to  the  Spectator^  Ramblfir^  and  Adventurer,  has 
%risen  from  this  narrow  conception  of  the  pur- 
.{.OSes  and  execution  of  periodical  writing,  and  from 
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the  determination  to  admit  into  it  neither  papet 
of  criticism,  of  serious  raoralityy  nor  of  ^lendid 
fiction.  The  consequence  of  adhering,  with  \trj 
few  exceptions  indeed,  to  this  plan,  has  beeft,  Hot**' 
withstanding  the  numberof  writers,  an  unifctibitf 
of  manner  greater  than  any  other  paper  of  estab« 
lished  merit  presents;  the  serious  strttiA  of  tk« 
Rambler  is  varied  by  essays  on  ekgant  lit^vatttre, 
and  fictions  of  Uncommon  beauty  tod  gracideuir; 
but  the  perpetual  vein  of  irony  and  ridictite 
tvhich  pervades  the  World  has  no  relief,  and  tli« 
work  fails  therefore  to  establish  an  interest  cither 
in  the  heart  or  imagination. 

That  the  adoption  of  this  contintKsd  tone  of 
gaiety  and  levity  was,  from  inattentiofi  or  nfti^ 
take,  attended  with  some  danger  to  the  ttader, 
we  have  the  confession  of  tjhe  author ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  popularity^  at  kast  to  any  po- 
pularity worth  acquiring,  time  has  convinced  ui 
is  a  fallacy;  for,  though  the  circulation  of  tht 
TForid  in  numbers  was  Unprecedentedly  g#eal> 
owing,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  various  titled  and 
fashionable  names  that  were  known  to  assist  ift 
its  composition,  it  is  now,  if  we  except  th^  CM- 
noisseuTy  less  read  than  liny  of  what  may  be  ^ 
termed  the  Classical  Essayistsf. 

A  paper,  indeed,  solely  Confined  to  irony  aiid 
the  ridicule  of  fiashionable  folly,  though  sus^epfl* 
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ble  of  much  temporary,  cannot  expect  a  veiry 
dtifai>l«,  fartie.  The  World,  howevet,  iti  the  Ikie 
to  which  it  is  iTmited,  hs^  undoubtedly  much 
itferit;  for  though  exhibiting  very  little  either 
of  pathos,  imagination,  or  critical  taste,  it  h 
throughout  gay  and  sparkling,  and  has  repro* 
duced,  with  fresh  grace  iHid  lustre,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristippus^ 

The  first  number  of  the  World  was  published . 
on  Thursday,  January  the  4th,  1753,  and  was 
continued  on  that  day  weekly  for  four  years.  It 
contains  two  hundred  and  nine  numbers,  and ''  A 
World  Extraordinary,^  written  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  tenninated  on  Thursday,  December  the  30th, 
1756.  Of  each  essay  two  thousand  hve  hundred 
were  printed,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  num- 
ber was  demanded.  It  soon  underwent  a  second 
edition,  which  was  thrown  into  six  volumes,  the 
Jirst  dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  second  to 
the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  the  third  to 
Richard  Ow^n  Cambridge,  Esq.  the/o»rM  to  the 
Earl  of  Corke,  the  ^th  to  Soame  Jenyns^  Esq. 
and  the  wctk  to  Mr.  Moore.  As  every  subsequent 
edition,  however,  has  been  published  in  only  four 
volumes,  the  last  three  dedications  are  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  volume. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  out  brief  bk>gfaphy  of 
the  au&or»of  the  Wifrld^  it  may  be  attended  with 
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some  convenience  to  the  reader  to  have  their 
names,  and  the  number  of  papers  .which  they  pro- 
duced, arranged  in  a  tabular  form ;  precedency 
being  given"  according  to  the  bulk  of  their  re- 
spective contributions. 

1.  Mr.  Edward  Moore 61 

2.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  .......  24 

3.  Richard  Owen  Cambridget  Esq*   .  .  31 

4.  The  Earl  of  Orford 9 

5.  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq 5 

6.  J.  Tiison,  Esq 5 

7.  Mr.  Edward  Lovibond 5 

8.  The  Earl  of  Corke ,  .  .  .  .  4 

9.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq -  .  .  S 

10.  Richard  Berenger,  Esq 5 

11.  Sir  James  Marriott .    3 

12.  Lord  Holies , 3 

13.  The  Honourable  Hamilton  Boyle  .  . 

14.  Mr.  Pairatt .  .  .  < 

15.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Esq.  ...•.....« 

16.  Rev.  Thomas  Cole % 

17.  The  Earl  of  Bath :  .  .  .  . 

18.  William  Duncombe,  Esq. 

19.  Rev.  John  Duncombe 

20.  Mr.  Francis  Coventrye 

,  21.  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley 

22.  Sir  Charles  Hanbuiy  Williams    .  .  . 

23.  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  Hayward  Roberts 

24.  Mr.  Whitaker 

25.  Mr.  Thomas  Mulso 

ft6.  Mr.  Gataker ^  .  .  .  . 

#7*  Mr.  Herring  •.•••••••,.•• 
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f  8.  Mr.  Moyle .  .  .  ; 1 

89.  Mr.  Bargess « •  1 

30.  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  D.  D. .  •  •  .  .  1 

31.  Mr.  James  Ridley 1 

33.  James  Scott,  D.  D -  .  1 

The  essays  thus  acknowledged  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  while  forty-one  still  ix»- 
maiu  unclaimed,  and  unappropriated  even  by 
suspicion. 


Edwabd  Moobe,  the  projector  of  the  Worlds 
and  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  a  dis- 
senting ministei'  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  was 
bom  in  that  town  on  the  22d  of  March,  1711-12. 
Losing  his  father  early  in  life,  he  was  instructed 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  and  still 
further  improved  in  his  education  at  a  public 
school. 

Though  intended  for  the  business  of  a  linen- 
draper,  and  actually  for  some  years  engaged  in 
that  trade,  he  was  happy  to  relinquish  it  for  em- 
ployment more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  incli- 
nations. Attached  to  study,  and  ambitious  of 
literary  reputation,  he  attempted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  a  poetic  exhibition  of 
his  abilities,  and,  in  1744,  produced  his  ''  Fables 
for  the  Female  Sex,"  which  have  been  allowed  a 
rank  only  second  to  those  of  Gay,  and  by  bring- 


\ 

ing  him  forward  to  advantage,  conapleteiy  effected 
the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

From  this  period  his  progress  as  an  author  was 
undeviating ;  and  as  a  pQcty  a  dramatist,  and  an 
ejssayistj  he  continued,  through  life,  to  amuse  and 
instruct  society. 

lijs  first  production  for  the  stage  was  a  Co- 
medy, called  The  Foundling,  viYiich.  was  brought 
forward  in  1748;  h<it  though  possessing  much'in- 
genuity  in  the  plot,  and  much  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue,  it  was  not  cordially  received ;  nor  was 
he  more  successful  with  his  second  comedy, 
under  the  title  of  GU  Bias :  but  in  the  year  1753 
he  was  compensated  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  Gamester y  a  tragedy  in  prose ;  which,  for 
its  moral  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  ability  shewn 
in  its  execution,  wsus  welcomed  with  applause, 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet. 

These  dramas^  together  with  his  Fsibles  and 
miscellaneous  poems,  he  republished  by  sub- 
scription in  1756;  they  form  one  volume  quarto, 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
did  not  long  survive  this  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  dying  on  February  28th,  1757,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pulmonfiry  inflammation.  Mr. 
Moore  married  a  Miss  Hamilton,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princesses, 
and  by  her  he-  left  one  son. 


The  cooduct  and  t^e  profits  of  the  World  were 
miiotted  to  Mr.  Moore ;  and  the  Utter,  through 
tiie  friendship  of  I^ord  Lyttelton  for  the  editor, 
proFed  no  inconsiderable  source  of  ^nolument, 
Thi?  loniable  nobleman,  who  had  been  compli- 
mented with  grfat  elegance  and  delicacy  by  our 
auH|ior  in  his  poem  called  "  Ifhe  Trial  of  Selim 
thsi  Persian/'  finding  the  mon^ls  and  manners  of 
Moore  unexceptionable,  exerted  himself  in  his 
fadbalf  with  mych  energy  and  success.  Under- 
stsAdiag  thftt  Do4s)ey  had  eng^ed  to  pay  out 
e^isajfiat  three  guineas  for  eve^y  number  of  the 
World  iHrhich  he  should  send  for  publicationi 
vh^jtj^  written  by  hi^nself  or  others,  he  immedi- 
9t»lf  procured  for  hi^i  numerous  contributors 
ffOBd  |h§  Sist  i^mks  of  nobility  a^d  fashion^  who 
;iat  0oly  cofnnivjeij^ated  their  a^ssistance  without 
pecuniary  reward^  bi^t  g^^ve  such  /:clat  to  the  pub- 
lioitiMi,  1th«<t  it  speedily  became,  as  Mi*.  Pun- 
coni»  has  ex^essed  it,  ^'  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  in 
Mrhkh  it  was  the  fashi<>n  for  me^  of  rank  and 
genius  to  try  their  strength. 

Of  ihe  papers  of  Moore,  which  form  more 
than  a  ibiirth  of  ,the  whole  work,  the  character* 
isltc  is  a  grave  and  well-sustained  irony,  that  not 
ouifrcquently  di^kiys  a  considerable  share  of  ori« 
ginal  humour.  The  style  which  he  hasadopted^ 
if  not  very  correct  or  elegant,  is,  however,  easy 
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and  perspicuous,  and  not  ill  suited  to  the  general 
nature  of  his  subjects.  Among  his  ludicrous 
essays  I  would  particularly  distinguish  Nos.  31 
and  186,  descriptive  of  the  distresses  of  a  ere* 
dulous  clergyman  No.  115,  on  the  public  spirit 
of  advertising  Physicians ;  No.  154,  on  Female 
Curiosity;  No,  173,  on  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
of  Defamation,  and  No.  176,  on  a  whimsical  R»* 
spect  for  Health. 

The  serious  lucubrations  of  our  author  are  noit 
numerous,  and  are  usually  of  the  narrative  spe* 
cies ;  their  moralls  uniformly  gciody  and  their  in- 
cidents, in  general,  well  managed.  No.  1 1 ,  Ha^ 
piness,  an  Allegory;  No.  16,  a  Scene  of  Domes- 
tic Happiness ;  $^0.  52,  the  Story  of  Amanda^ 
No.  97y  the  Story  of  the  Seduction  of  a  Young 
Lady,  and  No.  174,  on  the  Folly  of  Ambition, 
are  among  the  best  of  this  class ;  and,  though  not 
exhibiting  much  novelty  of  plot  or  force  of  ima- 
gination, agreeably  break  in  upon  the  too  uniform 
strain  of  raillery  and  ridicule  which  runs  through 
the  work. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  when. the 
World  was  published  in  volumes,  Mr.  Moore 
actually  died  while  the  last '  number,  which  der 
tails  the  imaginary  death  of  the  author,  vm$ 
passing  through  the  press ! 
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Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Ches-. 
TER FIELD.  To  enter,  at  any  length,  into  the 
events  of  the  busy  life  of  this  celebrated  noble- 
man would,  in  this  place,  be  totally  superfluous. 
We  must,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  a  few 
dates,  and  with  a  few  observations  on  his  principal 
productions. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  l694,  and,  having 
finished  his  education  tn  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge, 
lie  entered  upon  his  travels  through  the  continent. 
Gn  his  return,  he  commenced  his  political  career 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Suc« 
(seeding,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  f^ither  in 
1726,  to  his  title  and  estates,  he  soon  insinuated 
himself  into' the  particular  favour  of  George  the 
Second,  by  whom  he  was  made  high  steward  of 
the  household  and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in 
1745,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about  three 
years;  and^  after  a  life  of  much  celebrity  and 
nctivity,  he  expired  in  the  year  1773. 

-  ^  In  public  stations,^  remarks  a  periodical  cri- 
tic, ^^  Lord  Chesterfield's  conduct  ever  met  with 
deserved  plaudits ;  in  private  life,   his  brilliant 

wit,  his  exquisite  humour,  and  his  invariable  po« 
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liteness,  rendered  him  the  constant  delight  of  his 
friends; — and  in  the  tender  domestic  relations, 
he  was  not  only  irreproachable  but  exemplary. 
In  fine,  a  more  amiable  man  scarce  ever  graced  a 
court,  or  adorned  tjie  peibceful  scenes  of  retire- 
ment."* 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regrettc^yih^t  in  enwuie^ 
rating  the  literary  labours  of  hori  €W>s.terfi«Ui» 
pne  should  be  found  which  tJbrows  Mpop  a  c^ 
racter  like  this  a  stain  not  only  deep  but  isd^ 
lible ! 

The  works  of  Lord  Ch^terl^ld  u^y  be  cla9$e4 
as  Foemsy  Letterf,  P<4itic0l  Paper^f  and  Pfriodk^ 
Pssat/tS»  Of  these,  the  fir^^  are  merdy  tempoisiury 
jeffusions,  the  trifles  of  elcg^^iit  leisure ;  the  I^tfar$ 
lorm  the  bulk  of  o^r  author's  works,  ^nd  #i^  ja4- 
<4ressed  to  his  natural  son,  and  to  his  uunc^rous 
iriends ;  they  exhibit  much  liter^^y  q^ecit*  ftn<l 
many  acute  observations  on  huin9#  life  a^  mMir 
ners ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appewTy  tii^  ten- 
dency  of  those  written  to  his  flpn»  is,  ibttjt  t/oo 
evidently^  to  iiKulcate  a  system  of  duplicity  »f^ 
vice  I  The  PiflitifiiU  Paper$^  Qpn^i^ting  of  speeches, 
letters,  pafiophiets,  chai|LCleiii»  4^«  tbou^  re- 
fieptin^  muct  credit  oa  Jius  hoiGdaU^A  SAgacity 
IH^d  €)}4piqueiK^,  we  ^baJl,  for  obvious  neasons,  pass 
fiv^T,  9^d  bastep;to  ooticie  wh^t,  ia  f»u  optQioB* 

•  UoaMy  Review,  vol.  57,  Old  Seiies,  p.  $0. 


are  the  ^)qst  y.alnable  psToductioss  pf  fais  pen,  the 
Periodical  Bss^s. 

LfOrd  Clicsterfidd  first  ^.ppeared  ;i^  an  Essayist 
in  Fog's,  originally  called  Mist's  Journal,  po 
wbich  he  x!ontributed  three  pfipers,  Puring  the 
^bsequent  year  {I7t^7)  k^  ynoto seventeen  essays 
of  considecahle  merit,  oo  subjects  connected  with 
planners  and  taste,  for  the  paper  entitled  Canmo^ 
Sense^  and  in  the  year  1743  he  coiiipose4  the  ^rs^ 
and  third  numbers  of  Old  England^  or  the  Con^ti- 
tvtional  JoumaL 

It  is  in  the  Worldy  however,  that  he  appears  to 
8K»st  advantage  as  a  periodical  essayist.  From 
hift  intimacy  at  this  period  with  the  follies  and 
^itidijgais  of  high  life ;  from  his  propriety  of  taste, 
pajgnancy  of  wit,  and  elegant  fac\JHy  of  co^ipor 
fi^Qli,  he  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  office 
which  he  undertooJk ;  and  his  papers  in  the  Worlcl 
ife,  therefore,  among  the  very  beat  of  the  col)cc* 
tion ;  superior  to  those  whi^h  Mpore  has  written^ 
and  inferior  toAOfie.that  hisfoadjVi^rs  jb^ve  pro- 
duced. Of  liie  rapidity  wiih  which  his  idea$ 
lowed,  and  of  his  stkiU  in  immediately  clothing 
them  in  appropriate  languagie,  Mr.  Maty  has  re^ 
corded  a  singular  instance.  In  a  conversation 
with  ^General  Irwine,  at  Bath,  on  one  of  the  latest 
pMhiished  Worlds,  hiji  (^rdship  WM  request^  by 
Ik^  General)  as  one  heat  qualified  for  the  SJiibjefit, 
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to  devote  his  next  essay  in  «the  World  to  the  dis- 
crimination  of  civility  and  good-breeding.  This 
Lord  Chesterfield  at  first  begged  leave  to  decline; 
but  being  earnestly  pressed  to  yield,  he,  at  length, 
complied,  and,  borrowing  the  General^  ink  and 
paper,  immediately  produced,  without  blotting  a 
line,  N^.  148,  which,  from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  composition,  was  usually  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  General  Irwirie^s  paper. 

The  consequences  which  resulted  from  two  of 
his  Lordship's  essays,  Nos.  100  and  101,  we  have 
already  related  in  the  Life  of  Johnson.  '  That,  in- 
dependent of  the  peculiar  purpose  which  they 
were  meant  to  answer,  they  possess  considerable 
merit,  cannot  be  denied;  the  first  is  elegantly 
complimentary,  and  the  second  abounds  with  hu- 
mour. After  years  of  continued  neglect,  how* 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Johnson 
^had  some  reason  to  be  offended  at  the  period 
chosen  for  their  production. 

The  important  share  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
took  in  the  Worid  had  nearly  been,  lost,  from  the 
delay  that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  first 
paper  which  he  sent  to  the  publisher;  it  had  been 
hastily  perused,  and  laid  by  on  account  of  its 
length ;  and  had  not  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  accident* 
ally  seeing  it  at  Dodsle/s,  recognised  the  hand- 
writing, and  informed  Moore  whence  it  origi-» 
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nated,  no  second  contribution  from  this  nobleraani 
to  the  ^reat  injury  of  the  editor  and  his  work^ 
.would  have  followed.  . 

To  the  sparkling  wit  and  delicate  humour 
which  many  of  the  essays  of  his  Lordship  so 
copiously  display,  great  praise  is  assuredly  due^ 
especially  as,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
former  writings,  their  tendency  is  unexceptionably 
pure.  N°  189,  on  Decorum,  and  N®  196,  on 
Passion,  are,  both  in  point  of  style  and  matter, 
truly  valuable ;  and,  as  specimens  of  broader  hu- 
mpur,  Nos.  90  and  Ql,  descriptive  of  a  Drinking 
Club  and  its  Members,  will  not  easily  be  sur- 
passed :  the  immediately  subsequent  number  also^ 
may  be  pointed  out  as  a  just  and  happy  morali* 
Ration  of  the  preceding  scenes. 


Richard  Owen  Cambridge  was  bom  in 
London  in  the^^ear  171 7>  and  after  the  usual 
education  at  Eton,  was,  in  1734,  entered  as  n 
gentleman  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1737  he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln'9 
Inn,  and  in  1741  he  was  united  to  Miss  Trench- 
fird,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John  Trenchard, 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  Williami  a  lady  oC 
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gr«ftt  beauty,  amiBibk  manners,  and  high  aceoor* 
ptisfaments,  with  whom  he  passed  a  period  of  full 
sixty  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted 
domestic  happiness. 

On  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  his  family  seat 
at  Whitminster  in  Glocestershire,  bcdotifuUy 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  where,  in 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  belles  lettres,  and 
in  the  tasteful  disposal  of  his  grounds,  he  employed 
talents  and  acquirements  of  no  ordinary  kind; 
for  his  learning  was  profound^  and  his  gerii^us  ver- 
satile aAd  elegant. 

About  the  year  1750  Mr.  Cambridge,  received 
a  considerable  addition  to  an  income,  already  in^ 
dependent,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  OHi^en  5  an  acqui- 
sition which  induced  him  to  purchase  a  villa  at 
Twickenham,  in  which,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  continued  to  live  in  a  style  of  great 
hospitality,  and  was  not  only  tho  intimate  friend 
of  his  illustrious  neighbour  Pope,  but  of  the  mo$t 
distinguished  characters  of  th^  metropolis,  U> 
^hich,  from  its  vicinity,  he  was  a  frequent  visi tof. 

In  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Cambridge  pteseAfed 
tSie  public  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  rf 
mock-heroic  poeifl,  entitled,  *'  The  Scriblcriad,* 
in  siA  books,  4to ;  a  production  which,  with  greAt 
felicity,  and  in  a  most  spirited  strain  of  poetic 
irony,  ridicules  the  false  taste  and  literature  of 


the  age,  and  by  exposing  tbe  follies  aiid  mii^takM 
0^  vain  pretenders,  contributed  lo  fibe  aMieliora- 
tion  of  tke  public  judgment. 

The  reputation  wbich  this  poem  conferred 
}Spoti  Our  autkor,  as  a  wit,  a  scholar  and  a  critic, 
was  still  further  extended  by  the  part  which,  in 
1753,  d/nd  the  three  subsequent  years,  he  took  in 
the  composition  of  the  World.  The  ibHotving. 
anecdote  n;lativ6  to  this  paper,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  his  son  and  biographer,  will 
iUtistrate  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Cambridge,  namely,  his  love  of  repkrtee,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  bis  conversational  wit.  ^'  A  note 
fpoto  Mr.  Moore,"  the  conductor  of  the  World, 
^'  requesting  an  essay,  .was  put  into  my  father's 
hands  on  a  Sunday  morning  as  he  was  going  ta 
church ;  my  mother  observing  him  rather  inat- 
tentive during  the  sermon,  whispered,  *  Of  what 
are  you  thinking?'  he  replied,  ^  Of  the  next  World 
my  <lear.'** 

The  last  work  of  any  considerable  size .  which 

*  "  I  cannot  help  mentioning,**  continues  Mr.  Cam* 
^lidge,  *<  another  instance  of  the  same  species  of  plea- 
santry. In  one  of  his  rides  late  in  life,  he  was  met  by  Hi» 
Majesty  on  the  declivity  of  Richmond  Hill,  who,  with  his 
accustomed  condescension,  stopped  and  conversed  with 
him  \  and  observing  that  '  he  did  not  ride  so  fast  as  he 
used  to  do,'  my  father  replied,  '  Sir,  I  am  going  down 
mj"    lileprefixedtohis  Works,  4to.  1803. 
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Mf.  Cambridge  produced,  was  "  An  Account 
of  the  War  in  India,  between  the  English  and 
French,  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  from  the 
year  1750  to  1760,''  4to.  This  historical  publi- 
cation appeared  in  1761,  and  i»  valuable  for  itB 
accuracy  and  authenticity* 

Besides  the  pieces  that  we  have  now  enume^ 
rated,  Mr.  Cambridge  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  small  poems,  epigrams,  &c.  &c,  some  of  which 
were  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of-  Dodsle/s 
Collection.  His  last.jeud'esprit  was  a  versifica- 
tion of  Gibbon's  account  of  his  own  life,  finished 
with  exquisite  pleasantry  and  humoun 

To  his  eighty-third  year  Mr.  Cambridge  con- 
tinued to  exercise  all  his  mental  faculties  in  full 
perfection,  and  even  to  this  late  period  he  had 
experienced  little  of  the  usual  bodU^  infirmities  o( 
age.  A  defect  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  however, 
now  occurred;  and  at  length  mere  debility  and 
exhaustioh,  unaccompanied  by  any  symptom  of 
disease,  closed  his  valuable  life,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1802,  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  yeac.  - 

> For  the  following  character  of  this  amiable  mant 
which,  from  every  account,  appears  by  no  means 
overcharged,  we  are  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  "  His  various  and  ex- 
tensive information,"  he  remarks,  "  his  pure  and 
€la8;»ical  taate,  his  brilliant  yet  harmless  wit,  hit 
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uncommon  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  were  ac- 
knowledged, during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  society, 
which  was  sought  for,  and  highly  valued,  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  this  country.     But  his  talents  and  his  acquire- 
ments make  the  least  part  of  the  praise  belonging 
to  him.     It  is  chiefly  for  the .  upright  manliness 
and  independence  of  his  mind,  for  his  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  his  warm  and  unvaried 
affection  to  his  family  and  friends,  his  kindness 
to  his  dependents,  and  for  his  firm  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  manifested 
through  life  by  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
duty,  and  produced  the  most  exemplary  patience 
under  the  various  infirmities  of  a  tedious  decline, 
that  those  who  were  near  witnesses  of  his  amiable- 
ness  and  worth  will  continue  to  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  this  excellent  man,  and  to  reflect  with 
pleasure  on  his  many  virtues."* 

Mr.  Cambridge's  first  paper  in  the  World  is 
N**  50,  dated  December  the  13th,  1753,  on  the 
various  motives  for  visiting  the  capital ;  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  paper,  on  the  multiplicity 
of  acquaintance,  is,  likewise,  his ;  and  from .  this 
period  he  continued  a  pretty  frequent  corre- 
spondent, having  contributed  eleven  numbers  to 
*  Geatlemaa's  Magazine  for  October  1802,  p.  978. 
VOL.  V.  X 
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the  secood  volume,  and  seven  to  the  third ;  to  the 
fourth,  however,  he  was  much  less  liberal  of 
assistance,  N®  206  in  that  volume  being  the  only 
essay  of  his  composition. 

For  the .  friendship  'and  literary  aid  of  Mr. 
Cambridge  the  editor  of  the  World  was  indebted 
fP  Lord  Lyttelton;  an  obligation  certainly  of  much 
value;  for,  though  some  of  his  essays  betray  marks 
of  haste  with  respect  to  style,  and  were,  indeed, 
written,  it  is  said,  almost  extempore,  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  rich  in  an  original  vein  of  wit 
and  humour,  and  exhibit,  also,  many  indications 
of  the  classical  purity  of  his  taste*  Nos.  118 
and  1 19  on  Gardening,  and  its  vicissitudes  in  this 
island,  are  peculiarly  pleasing ;  and  the  second  of 
these  papers  is  a  specimen  of  the  delicate  and 
sportive  raillery  so  familiar  to  our  author.  Speak- 
ing in  N®  118  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch 
taste  in  Gardening,  he  observes,  that  several  of 
bur  best  writers  had  early  entertained  nobler 
ideas  on  the  subject;  and  instances  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  "  in  his  gardens  of  Epicurus,  expa- 
tiates with  great  pleasure  on  that  at  More-Park 
in  Hertfordshire ;  yet  after  he  has  extolled  it  as 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  garden  fos  use,  beauty, 
and  magnificence,  he  rises  to  nobler  images,  and, 
in  a  kind  of  prophetic  spirit^  points  out  a  higher 
stylci  free  and  unconfined/^    The  passage,  hers 
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alluded  to,  is  certainly  very  remarkable ;  for  after 
Sir  William  has  been  lavishing  his  praise  on  a 
species  of  gardening  as  formal  as  the  most  rigid 
architecture,  he  adds,  "  WhjCt  I  have  said,  of  the 
best  forms  of  Gardens  is  meant  only  .of  such  as 
are  in  some  sort  regular ;  for  there  may  be  other 
forms  wholly  irregular^  that  may ,  for  ought  I  know, 
kaoe  more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they 
must  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dispositions  of 
Nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race  of  fancy 
and  judgment  in  the  contrivance,  which  may  re* 
duce  many  disagreeing  parts  into  some  figure 
which  shall  yet  upon  the  whole  be  very  agree- 
able. Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some 
places,  and  heard  more  of  it  from  others  who  have 
lived  much  among  the  Chineses/'*  Mr.  Mason, 
in  his  ^'  English  Garden,^  has,  likewise,  noticed 
this  aberration  of  Temple  from  the  formal  fashion 
of  the  times ;  and,  after  versifying  what  he  had 
given  in  prose  as  the  picture  of  a  perfect  garden, 
exclaims, 

And  yet  full  oft 
O'er  Temple's  studious  hour  did  Truth  preside. 
Sprinkling  her  lustre  o*er  his  classic  page : 
There  bear  his  candour  own  in  fashion's  spite. 
In  spite  of  courtly  dulness,  hear  it  own 

*  Temple's  Miscellanies,  folio  edit,  vol.  1  p.  186. 
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**  There  is  a  grace  in  wild  variety 
**  Sorpassing  rule  and  order."    Temple,  yes. 
There  is  a  grace;  and  let  eternal  wreaths 
Adorn  their  brows  who  fixt  its  empire  here. 

Book  1. 1.  483. 


Horace  Walpolc^  Earl  or  Orford,  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of 
Orford,  was  bom  in  the  year  171 6.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  school ;  whence,  at  the  custom- 
ary period,  he  was  sent  to  Kingfs  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  exhibited  a  strong  predilection 
for  elegant  literature,  which  in  the  year  1739  he 
extended  and  improved  by  a  tour  upon  the  conti- 
nent. In  his  travels  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
poet  Gray ;  but,  unfortunately,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  a  dispute  took  place  which  sepa- 
rated,the  two  friends,  and  Mr.  Gray  returned  to 
England. 

It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Walpolc  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  diplomatic  department,  and, 
had  Sir  Robert  lived  longer,  would,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose,  have  been  high  in  office.  The 
propensities  of  Mr.  Walpole  were,  however,  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  a  literary  life;  and  though 
be  entered  into  parliament  in  17 ^^t  and  cou-* 
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ttnued  a  member  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
chief  and  dearest  pursuits  were  those  connected 
'with  learning  and  the  polite  arts.  For  eloquence 
as  a  Senator  he  was  not  celebrated,  and  seldom 
indeed  spoke ;  that  this  was  rather  the  defect  of 
inclination  than  of  ability,  is  evident  from  the 
speech  that  he  delivered  in  vindication  of  his 
father's  conduct  in  1742,  which,  from  its  energy 
and  filial  piety,  made  a  strofTg  impression  on  the 
house. 

To  the  patrimony  which  he  inherited  was 
added  an  ample  revenue  from  various  public 
offices;  in  1738  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
exports  and  imports,  a  place  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  usher  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer;  and  he  was  subsequently  comptroller 
of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  escheats  in  the  ex- 
checquer.  His  politics  were,  nevertheless,  those 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered, 
until  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  in- 
duced him  to  found  his  creed  on  other  princi- 
ples. 

On  relinquishing  his  parliamentary  duties,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Strawberry-hill,  where,  in 
the  almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  literary  luxury, 
and  architectural  embellishment,  he  passed  the 
residue  of  his  days.  The  scite  of  this  beautiful 
villa,  which  originally  supported  but  a  small 
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tenement,  he  had  purchased  in  1747;  and  it  V9S 
the  pleasing^eroploymcnt  of  many  years  to  extend, 
improve,  and  convert,  his  cottage,  for  it  was  lit*^ 
tie  more,  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  striking 
gothic  mansions.  His  singular  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  architecture 
enabled  hijn  to  execute  his  designs  with,  at  that 
period,  unprecedented  taste  and  accuracy;  he 
led  the  way,  indeed,  to  the  partiality,  which  has 
since  been  so  much  diffused,  for  structures  of  this 
species;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  of 
continued  attention  to  the  subject  has  b^n  a  still 
n^ore  discriminating  intimacy  with  the  different 
styles  and  orders  of  the  civil,  military,  and  eccle^ 
siastical  fabrics  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ages. 

The  productions  which  issued  from  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  press,  for  he  built  one  at  Strawberry-hill, 
virere  not  solely  confined  to  his  own  writings ;  h.c 
printed,  as  presents  to  his  friends,  several  works 
which  had  become  extremely  scarce,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  them  splendid  and  com* 
plete. 

As  a  literary  character,  that  in  which  he  will 
be  alone  known  to  posterity,  he  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  poet,  an  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  novellist, 
an  epistolary  writer,  and  an  essayist.  His  merits 
as  a  miscellaneous  poet  are  inconsiderable ;  it  is 
on  his  effortS'in  the  dramatic  province  of  the  Muses 
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that  he  founds  a  claim  to  our  applause ;  "  The 
Mysterious  Mother^  is  a  tragedy  which,  not- 
^withstanding  the  unfortunate  texture  of  its  fable, 
makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind>  and 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
close  enquiry  into  the  human  heart.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  had  the  incidents  admitted  of  repre- 
sentation, without  too  great  a  shock  to  the  feelings, 
it  would  have  become  a  standard  play. 

In  his  historical  capacity  he  has  displayed 
rather  the  keenness  of  the  controversialist,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  sceptic,  than  the  requisite  abili- 
ties for  legitimate  history.  The  **  Historic  Doubts 
concerning  Richard  the  Third"  have  thrown, 
however,  some  new  lights  upon  an  intricate  part 
of  our  annals,  and  have  placed  the  person  and 
character  of  the  Usurper  in  a  point  of  view  con- 
siderably different  from  that  in  which  they  have 
been  usually  beheld. 

To  the  class  of  antiquarian  literature  belong 
**  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting  and  Engraving," 
and  "  A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ;** 
the  former,  founded  on  the  materials  collected  by 
Vertue,  is  conducted  with  peculiar  taste  and 
judgment,  and  has  proved,  in  no  slight  degree, 
instrumental  to  the  progress  of  these  elegant  arts; 
while  the  latter,  by  commemorating  those  of  illus- 
trious rank  who  have  been  remarkable  for  literary 
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geniuSy  may  have  contributed  to  excite  among 
our  youthful  nobility  a  more  undivided  attention 
to  the  liberal  pursuits  of  learning.  The  "  Cata- 
logued of  Walpole  has  lately  served  as  the  basis 
of  an  elaborate  work,  on  a  somewhat  similar^  but 
more  extended,  plan,  by  Mr.  Park.  ThiseditioOy 
with  the  continuation,  occupies  five  volumes 
octavo,  and  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
highly-finished  portraits. 

In  the  year  1764  our  author  produced  the  most 
popular  of  his  original  works,  the  "  Castle  of 
Otranto,^'  a  tale  which  has  given  origin  to  a 
thousand  imitations.  It  was  at  first  brought  be* 
fore  the  public  as  a  translation,  by  William  Mar^ 
shall,  Gent,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Mural  to;  but  its  favourable  reception  soon  un» 
masked  the  real  author,  who,  in  a  second  edition, 
came  forward  in  propria  persona.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  eight  evenings;  but  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
dated  March  p,  1765,  presents  us  with  a  more 
probable  period  for  its  composition :  "  Shall  I 
confess  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of  this  ro- 
mance? I  waked  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
last  June  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover 
was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  cas- 
tle (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like 
mine  with  gothic  story) ;  and  that  on  the  upper-^ 
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mostbanister  of  a  great  staircase,  I  saw  a  gigantic 
hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and 
began  to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  least 
what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew 
on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it.  Add,  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing  rather  than 
politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my 
tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months, 
that  one  evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had 
drank  my -tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour 
after  one  in  the  morning  j-^wheu  my  hands  and 
fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the 
pen  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and 
Isabella  talking  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph.* 

The  imagination  and  the  developement  of  cha- 
racter displayed  in  this  little  romance  have  much 
merit;  but  the  machinery  is  too  forcibly  obtruded, 
and  too  frequently  employed ;  it  even  occasionally 
excites  a  ludicrous  associaticm  of  ideas;  an  effect 
ever  fatal  to  the  interest  of  a  narrative  of  which 
the  principal  object  is  to  excite  terror. 

It  would  appear  from  the  care  which  Mr. 
Walpole  took  to  preserve  a  complete  copy  of  his 
correspondence,  that  he  entertained  a  high  idea 
of  its  merits ;  it  certainly  displays  no  small  por- 

*  Biographical  Preface 'to  Walker's  edition  of  the  Old 
English  Baron  and  Castle  of  Otranto,  p.  15. 
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tion  of  vivacity,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  charac- 
teristic of  its  author's  taste,  habits,  and  peculiari- 
ties; but  it  is  deficient  in  simplicity,  and  too  often 
flippant  and  sarcastic. 

The  nine  papers  which  Mr.  Walpole  contri- 
buted to  the  World  do  not  give  him  a  claim  to  any 
very  distinguished  rank  as  an  essayist.  They  are 
chiefly  ironical ;  and  of  these,  N°  103  on  Polite- 
ness, and  N®  195  on  Suicide,  are  the  best.  The 
character  of  Boncosur  in  N**  103  was  designed 
for  Norhome  Berkeley^  who,  we  are  told  in  the 
fifth  volume^  of  our  author's  works,  on  sinking 
with  his  horse  up  to  the  middle  in  Woburn- 
park,  declared  that  it  was  only  a  little  damp  ;  the 
suflferer  also  from  the  attack  of  Maclean  the  robber, 
and  the  story  of  the  Visiting  Higkwaymany  in  the 
same  number,  were  circumstances  founded  on 
fact ;  the  former  occurring  to  Walpole  himself 
and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Cavendish. 

Of  the  style  of  our  author,  though  it  has  been 
praised,  both  in  these  numbers,  and  in  his  numerous 
other  works,  we  cannot  speak  highly  in  favour; 
it  is  not  only  occasionally  inelegant,  and  incor- 
rect, but  even  frequently,  from  a  perpetual  affec- 
tation of  ease,  assumes  a  vulgar  garb ;  thus  the 
indefinite  nominative  one  is  constantly  occurring! 
and  sometimes  commences  a  sentence  three  or 
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four  times  in  immediate  succession ;  as  in  N^ 
1 60,  **  One  can  scarce  reflect'' — ^^  One  must  not 
word" — One  might  even  suppose." 

Another  and  more  serious  objection   to   Mh 
Walpole  as  an  Essayist  is,  the  pruriency  of  imagi- 
nation which  he  has  occasionally  indulged:  the 
paper  just  quoted  for  its  defect  in  style  is  one 
q£  these ;  though  it  is  but  candid  to  state,  that  it 
was  originally  disapproved  by  its  author;  who, 
in  a  letter  to  General  Conway,  thus  accounts  for 
its  publication:     "  My  Lady  A.  flatters  me  ex- 
'tremely  about  my  World,  but  it  has  brought 
me  into  a  peck  of  troubles.     In  short,  the  good- 
natured  town  have  been  pleased  to  lend  me  a  mean- 
ing, and  call  my  Lord  Bute  Sir  Eustace,     I  need 
not  saj^  how  ill  the  story  tallies  to  what  they  ap- 
ply it;   but  I  do  vow  to  you,  that  so  far  from 
once  entering  into  my  imagination,  my  only  ap- 
prehension was,  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
fiattery  for  the  compliment  to  the  princess  in  the 
former  part.     It  is  the  more  cruel,  because  you 
know  it  is  just  the  thing  in  the  world  in  which 
one  must  not  defeiid  one's  6elf,     If  I  might,  I 
can  provo  that  the  paper  was  ^rit  last  Easter, 
long  before  this  history  was 'ever  mentioned,  and 
flung  by  becatise  I  did  not  like  it.     I    mentioned 
it  one  night  to  my  lady  Hervcy,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  its  being  printed/'* 

•  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  46. 
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We  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  author  of  the 
^  Castle  of  Otranto'^  by  the  name  most  familiar 
to  the  literary  world,  and  by  which  he  himself 
wished  to  be  known ;  for  it  was  very  late  in.  life 
before  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage ;  he  wa% 
indeed,  nearly  seventy-four  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  nephew  in  1791,  he  acquired  the  title  of  E<irl 
of  Orford  ;  a  title,  however,  that  he  rarely  assumed, 
nor  did  he  ever  claim  the  privilege  of  his  rank  in 
the  house  of  lords.  He  survived  his  exaltation 
but  a  few  years;  dying,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on 
March  2d,  1797^ 

The  personal  conduct  of  this  accomplished 
nobleman  appears  to  have  been  nearly  correct. 
Df  his  generosity  as  a  patron,  however,  not  much 
can  be  said,  when  we  recollect  the  circumstances 
relative  to  poor  Chatterton ;  if  the  abuse  which 
has  been  poured  upon  his  Lordship,  on  this  ac* 
count,  be  deemed,  as  it  generally  must  be,  I  con- 
ceive, uncommonly  virulent  and  overcharged,  it 
will  still  be  difficult,  even  with  the  most  candid^ 
to  avoid  applying  to  the  part  which  he  acted  in 
this  unhappy  affair^  the  epithets  negligent,  cold, 
and  selfish.         * 


■ 

SoAMB  Jenyns.    This  gentleman  was  the  son 

©f  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  of  Bottesham-Kiedl,  Cam- 
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bridgeshire,  and  was  born  on  January  Ist,  1704. 
After  an  education  at  home,  under  very  respectable 
tutors,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
fellow  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Being  the  heir  to  considerable  property,  he  left 
the  university,  on  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
to  commence  a  life  correspondent  with  his  ex- 
pectations. 

In  his  domestic  connections  he  was  at  first  nqt 
fortunate ;  having  married  a  relation  of  the  name 
of  Soame,  from  whom  he  was  separated  a  i^hort 
time  previous  to  her  death.  His  second  lady 
sarvived  him. 

On  his  father's  death  he  entered  into  public 
life,  and  in  1742  became  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge.  He  commenced  his  career 
in  politics  as  a  Whig,  and  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole^s  administration ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that'  he  subsequently  adhered  to  any  peculiar 
nysxem  of  politics ;  having  generally,  during  a  par- 
liamentary attendance  of  thirty-eight  years,  en* 
listed  under  the  banners  of  the  existing  minister. 
One  result  of  this  conduct  was,  that  having  been 
appointed  in  1755  a  lord  of  trade,  he  retained 
his  utuation,  under  every  change,  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  board  in  1780.  With  the  exception 
of  four  years,  during  which  he  represented  the 
t9wn  of  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  he  was  a  member 
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either  for  the  county  or  borough  of  Cambridge, 
as  long  as  he  sate  in  parliament;  He  vfSLS  an 
active,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  useful  member 
of  the  Commons,  though  by  no  means  distin- 
g)uished  for  bis  eloquence. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  obtained  a  con* 
siderable   degree  of  temporary  celebrity,   occa- 
sioned principally  by  the  bold  and  paradc^xical 
nature  of  his  disquisitions.     His  writings,-  inde* 
pendant  of  a  few  political  pamphlets,  may  be 
<pla$8ed. under  the  heads  oi  poetry  and  theology » 
In  the  former  capacity  he  continued  to  print  a 
variety  of  pieces  from  the  year  1728  to    1787> 
of  these  the  most  important,  by  their  size,  are, 
"  The  Art  of  Dancing,'*  an  amusement  to  wbicb 
ip  his  youth  he  was  partial ;  and  a  version    of 
Hawkins  Browne's  poem  De  Animi  Immortalitate* 
To  any  distinguished  rank  as  a  poet  he  has  no 
claim ;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  his  versifi- 
cation is  smooth,  and  sometimes  elegant,  though 
deficient  in  vigour ;  and  that  several  of  his  smaller 
productions   effervesce   with  humour  and    well 
chosen  satire. 

As  a  writer  in  prose,  he  is  entitled  to  more  es- 
timation, whether  his  matter  or  'manner  be  con- 
sidered. Metaphysical  theology  appears  to 
have  been  his  favourite  study ;  aiid  his  first 
production  in  this  line  was  published  in  17^7/ 
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under    the    appellation   of  "  A   Free   Inquiry 
into    the   Origin   of  Evil,   in   six   letters/'    oc- 
tavo;  a  subject,  perhaps,  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, and  vrhich  he  endeavoured,  though  with 
little  success,  to  explain  on  new  principles.     His 
temerity  in  limiting  the  power  of  Omnipotence 
in  the  production  of  physical  good  and  evil,  and 
his  absurd  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  subjected  him  to  much  censure, 
and  to  a  most  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declared,  what  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  he  actually  felt  in  advanced  life,  that 
old  age  would  shew  him,  that  much  of  his  book 
had  "  no  other  purpose  than  to  perplex  the  scru- 
ipulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  im- 
pious presumption,  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity.'' 
Yet  it  cannot  in  justice  be  denied,  that  these 
letters  contain  some  acute  disquisitions,  and  a 
few  very  happy  illustrations. 

The  metaphysical  and  argumentative  genius  of 
Mr.  Jenyns  led  him  into  much  anxious  enquiry 
and  research ;  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  early 
in  life  tinctured  with  fanaticism ;  and  that,  with 
no  uncommon  transition,  he .  became  sceptical 
and  deistical,  and  at  last  reposed  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  Deeming  it  a  duty  to  make  known 
the  series  of  argument  which  led  to  his  conviction, 
he  published,  in   1776,  his  '^  View   of  the  in? 
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ternal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  l2mo. ; 
a  book  which  has  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
pious,  one  party  conceiving  it  friendly,  and  the 
other  inimical,  to  genuine  religion.  That  he  was 
.sincere  in  his  belief,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  the 
ground  which  he  has  taken  appears  not  tenable, 
and  the  complete  opposition  that  he  attempts  to 
establish  between  faith  and  reason,  docs  not  seem 
'  calculated  either  to  amend  the  vicious  or  recal 
the  sceptic*  Setting  aside,  however,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  system,  the  work  has  in  it  much 
that  may  be  of  essential  service  to  Christians  of 
every  denomination. 

The  last  production  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "  Disquisitions  on  various  Sub* 
jects,"  8vo.  was  published  in  1782,  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  its  author;  abounding  in  hypo- 
thetical and  eccentric  argument,  occasionally 
mingled  with  acute  and  lively  illustration.  He 
is  a  defender,  in  this  volume,  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  mankind;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
wild  doctrine  of  his  former  work,  asserts,  that 
Christianity  is  "  so  adverse  to  all  the  principles 
of  human  reason,  that  if  brought  before  her  tri- 
bunal, it  must  be  inevitably  condemned." 

To  these  publications  of  Mr.  JenynSj^  which  were 
popular  in  their  day,  we  ha:ve  to  add  his  contri- 
butions to  the  World,    In  humour,  vivacity,  and 
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wity  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  pa* 
pers  in  the  collection,  and  bring  strongly  to  our 
recollection,  especially  in  N®  153,  the  manner  of 
Addison.  The  defence  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  in  N^  l63,  is  conducted 
with  exquisite  humour,  and  the  lesson  of  retribu- 
tion is  most  strikingly  impressive.  The  observa- 
tions on  Good  and  Bad  Company  in  N^  1^5,  the 
essay  on  Masters  and  Servants  in  157>  and  the 
character  of  Sir  Harry  Prigg  in  N^  178,  are 
written,  like  the  two  numbers  previously  noticed, 
with  great  skill,'  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  with  a  happy  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay. 

The  style  of  our  author,  not  only  in  these  pa- 
pers, but  in  all  his  prose  works,  is  of  uncommon 
excellence;  it  is  truly  English,  both  in  its  con- 
stniction,  and  in  its  choice  of  words,  and  most 
valuable  for  its  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simpli- 
city. 

'  In  his  private  character,  Mr.  Jenyns  was  highly 
respectable ;  he  was  social,  hospitable,  and  cha- 
ritable; strict  in  the  performance  of  his  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  singularly  engaging  as  a 
icompanion.  He  died,  without  issue,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigfaty-threei 
on  th^  18th  of  December  17^7* 


VOL*  v«  V 
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James  Tilsok.  Of  this  contributor  to  the 
World  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  was  .for 
several  years  British  Consul  at  Cadiz,  ^nd  died 
there  about  176O.  N**  27,  an  ironical  descripr 
tion  of  the  then  fashionable  gaming-houses  of  the 
metropolis;  N®  67 9  on  the  necessity  of  moral 
rectitude  for  the  acquisition  of  Taste ;  Nqs.  i67» 
and  172,  the  Game  of  Happiness,  an  allegory,  and 
N^  }9^f  containing  a  plan  for  a  Receptacle  of 
Suicides,  are  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Tilson,  aD4 
reflect  much  credit  upon  his  taste  and  liteiaiy 
talents/ 


Edward  Lovibond,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  property,  was  bom  in  Middlesex,  and  educated 
at  the  school  of  Kingston.  He  cultivated  po^tlj 
as  an  amusement;  and,  ten  years  after  his  deatbf. 
his  brother  collected  and  published  his  poeins* 
Of  the  five  papers  which  he  wrote  for  the  WorU^ 
ihe  first,  N^  82,  contains  the  best  of  his  poetical 
pieces/  under  the  titl,e  of  "  Th^  Tears  of  P14 
May-Day.^  His  verses,  with  this  exception,  do 
lot  arise  much  above  mediocrity;   his  longest 
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poem,  "  Julia's  Prinfed  Letter,*'  is  tecliotis;  and 
the  ^*  Iniitation  from  Ossiati's  Poems''  falls,  like 
crery  odier  attempt  of  the  kiiid,  far  below  the 
prose  of  Macpherson ;  yet  to  '*  The  Mulberry- 
Tttl^  we  must  allow  much  spirit,  ingenuity,  and 
pleaditntry. 

His  numbers  in  the  WdrM,  beside  that  which 
we  hate  just  mehtioned,  are,  N*93,  on  Pedantry 
dnd  its  opposite  fault ;  K®  94>  on  the  Abuses  of 
Coiiyersation ;  and  Nol^.  132  and  134,  on  Pro- 
Tidenc^  and  its  laws.  The  speculations  of  Mr. 
Lovibdtid^  especially  those  which  refute  the 
popular  ot)inions  with  respect  to  Providence,  are 
landiig  the  most  valuable  of  the  few  serious 
papers  (o  he  found  in  the  World.  Mr.  Lovibond 
died  ih  177^9  ^^  his  poems  have  been  admitted 
into  &e  late  collecttons  of  the  British  Poets  by 
Andenloh  and  Park. 


JoHK  BoTLB,  EaRl  of  Cork  aitb  Orreri^^^, 
wa^  b6fh  in  1707 •  He  was  early  placed  undet 
the  care  of  Mr.  Fenton  the  poet,  then  sent  tb' 
Welstmi^ster  school,  and  finished  his  educ&tioh  at 
Chrisf1>church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  seat  in  the^ 
House  6f  Peers  in  i73£,  andf  vigoiroiisly  op*** 
pbbed  the  Walpdr  akfaimm(trati6n.    Liti^ibtur^"' 
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however,  was  bis  favourite  pursuit ;  and  he  gra^ 
dually  relinquished  public  affairs,  for  the  -more 
elegant  and  tranquil  allurements  of  classical 
research. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Literary  world  was 
in  tbe  character  of  editor  of  the  dramatic  woriss 
of  his  ancestor^  Roger  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  He 
printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1739>  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  '  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
publication  of  his  own,  containing,  an  imitation 
of  two  Odes  of  Horace,  accompanied  by  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Bard  and  his  various 
translators;  an  elegant  trifle,  which  yet  ex- 
hibited considerable  taste,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  a  much  more  elaborate  work;  for  in  1751  he 
presented  the  public  with  a  valuable  and  cor« 
rect  '^  Translaticm  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  Letter,  and 
an  Essay  on  Plin/s  Life.''  Few  versions  have 
been  better  received  than  was  this,  on  its  first 
appearance ;  and,  though  it  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  Mr.Melmoth,  who 
has  absolutely  rivalled  his  original,  it  may  still 
occasionally  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 

During  the  same  year' which  produced  his 
Pliny,  Lord  Orrery  published  ^^  Remarks  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift  ;'^  the  most  popular 
of  his  productions,  and  which  was .  addressed  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  his  second  son.    With  tU^ 
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eccentric  and  very  celebrated  character  his  Lord- 
ship had  become  intimately  acquainted  while 
resident  upon  his  estate  in  Ireland;  and  the 
Dean  returned  his  attentions  by  the  most  cordial 
esteem.  The  Letters  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and,  abounding '  in  well-authenticated 
anecdote^  and,  at  the  same  time,  containing 
many  keen  strictures  on  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  Dean,  attracted  much  criticism  and  reply. 
The  portrait,  however,  though  sometimes  deepiy 
shaded,  has  been  considered,  by  those  who  were 
best  able  to  judge,  as  no  unfaithful  likeness. 

In  1753,  Lord  Orrery  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Cork,  and  during  the  subsequent  year 
he  visited  Italy,  residing  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Florence,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  Tuscany, 
he  had  meditated  in  a  series  of  letters ;  twelve 
inde^  of  these  epistles  were  found  completed, 
after  his  death,  and  were  published  in  1774. 

His  Lordship  was  twice  married,  and  enjoyed 
with  both  his  wives  an  uncommon  share  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  He  died  at  his  seat,  at 
Marston  in  Somersetshire,  in  November  1762; 
and  in  the  fifiy-sixth  ye^fiii*hisjage,  having  ful* 
filled  the  duties  of  life'^n^di  unsullied  integrity, 
and  acquired  no  inconsidjimiple  fanie  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  taste.  •'•*  * 

The  papers  whi^h  this  amiable  noblen^an  con- 
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tributed  to  the  JVor.ldy  axe  not  among  tihekappiest 
efforts  in  that  collection.  Nos.  47  and  65,  vrhich 
detail  the  adventures  of  the  Punikin  fs^mily,  axe 
intended  as  a  ridicule  on  the  practice  of  duelling; 
but  the  humour  is  extravagant,  and  the  incidents 
are  too  improbably  to  produce  the  effect  that  was 
intended.  N^  l6l  is  descriptive  of  the  fatal; 
consequences  in  young  people  of  a  disposition 
too  easy  and  complifmt;  and  N°  185,  ascribed  to 
our  author  by  Lord  Orford,  is  occupied  by  the 
singular,  vexation  pf  a  husband  on.  his  fife's  der 
votedness  to  the  will  of  her  feither. 


William  Whiteh^ap,  the  son  of  a  baker 
at  Cambridgei  was  bom  in  the  year,  1715)  and« 
exhibiting  a  strong  propensity  for  literafurev  was. 
admitted  a  sizar,  and  su^s^u^tly  a  scholar,  of 
(^larerhall.  He  was  dis^guishedja  dUQ  time 
by  a  fellowship,  and  shortly  a/t^^ards  became 
travelling  tutor  to  pmo  young,  nqblem^n;  on^ 
result  of  which  ^as»  an  am>oi^tiQ^nt  a^  r^^ster 
ajid  secretary  of  thi^  order  of  the  B9^..  H^ 
cajrly  devoted  his.  ta^qrts>,rtf,poetry,  apd  ift.1757. 
was  created  p^t.lajvfiiat*  He  will  be  I90s4  adt 
vantagcously  known  to  postei^j^..  a^^  %  diffUXiatic; 
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gediesy  and  his  "  School  for  Lovers*'  a  comedy^ 
possessing  considerable  merit.  He  died  in  17B5; 
was  succeeded  in  the  Laureatship  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  was  honoured  with  a  biographical 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mason. 

Of,  the  three  essays  which  he  sent  to  the 
Worldy  N°  12,  on  the  prevailing  taste  of  Chinese 
Architecture,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  rage  for  Gothic  Architecture,  which, 
is  now  so  conspicuous,  had  been  general  for 
some  timc!  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
driehtal  costutne:  "  a-  few  years  ago,"  observes 
Mr.  Whitehead,  "  every  thing  was  Gothic;  our 
houses,  our  beds,  our  bookcases,  and  our  couches, 
were' all  copied  from  sbme  parts  or  other  of  our 
did  cathedrals.^  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  the  ai'diitectural  style  of  our  ancestors  is 
now  copied  with  much  more  propriety  and  fidelity  . 
thkn  took  place  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
notwithstandiiig  Horace  Walpold  had  commenced 
his  operations  at  Strawberry-hill.  We  have  only 
ftilther  to  relate,  that  N°  19,  on  the  imbecility 
and  obscenity  of  novel-writers,  and  No.  58,  on 
the' misfortunes  attendant  on  male  beauty,  com- 
plete the  coihpositions  bf  this  gentleman  in  the ' 
Wbrld; 
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Richard  Berenger.  Of  Mr.  Bereoger  little 
more  has  been  hitherto  transmitted,  than  that  he 
was  for  several  years  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to 
his  Majesty;  that  he  published,  in  1771>  **  The 
History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,''  in  two  vo» 
lumes,  quarto ;  that  he  was  the  author  of  some 
poetical  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection,  and  of 
some  papers  in  the  H^orld;  and  that,  in  his  man- 
ners and  education,  he  was  elegant  and  accom- 
plished. His  History  of  Horsemanship  exhibits 
much  research,  and  a  mind  tinctured  with  no 
small  portion  of  ancient  literature ;  and  of  hir 
poems  and  essays  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
they  merit  the  encomium  due  to  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Berenger  died  about  the  year  1783. 

No.  709  h]3  first  paper  in  the.  fVorld^  paints,  in 
just  colours,  the  too  often  fatal  consequences,  in 
female  minds,  of  a  strong  addiction  to  romance- 
reading;  No.  156  is  occupied  in  the  ridicule  of 
a  species  of  coxcomb,  which  hits,  more  than 
opce,  since  the  date  of  this  paper,  infested  the 
walks  of  public  life,  and  whose  object  is  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  apathy  and  insensibility; 
and  No*  202  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  useless 
and  gorgeous  finery  of  the  military  dress  of  this 
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country.  The  canto,  likewise,  on  the  Birth-clay 
of  Shakspeare,  in  No.  179,  has  be^n  a^ribed  to 
Mr.  Berenger. 


Sir  Jambs  Harriot,  Kkt.  LL.D.  the  sou 
of  an  attorney  in  Hatton-Garden^  was  bom  about 
the  year  1731.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Cambridge;  and  having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  consequence 
of  the  assistance  which  he  gave  him  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  library,  he  speedily  acquired 
t}ie  honours  which  his  college  had  to  bestow.  In 
1764  he  was  elected,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Dickins, 
master  of  Trinity-hall ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  advocate-general  to  his  Majesty, 
and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the 
further  promotion  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  vacated  by  Sir  George  Hay.  He  was 
twice  the  representative  for  the  borough  of  Sud- 
bury, and  occasionally  spoke  in  defence  of  ad- 
ministration. He  died  at  his  seat  at  Twinsted- 
ball  in  Essex,  on  March  the  21st,  1803,  and.  in 
the  seventy-third  year  df  his  age. 

The  publications  of  Sir  James  may  be  divided 
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into  legaly  poetical,  and  miscellaneous  'produc- 
tions. In  the  first  of  these  departments  he  has 
given  to  the  public  two  works,  namely/'"  The 
Case  of  the  Dutch  Prizes  taken  in  the  War  before 
last,"  1759;  "The Rights  and  Privileges  of  both 
the  Universities,  and  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  particular,  defended,  in  a  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
at  Cambridge,  Oct.  10,  1768 ;  also  an  argument 
in  the  Case  of  the  Colleges  of  Christ  and  Ema- 
nuel," printed  in  1769-  His  poetry,  consisting 
principally  of  lyric  effusions,  v/bs  originally  cir- 
culated for  private  amusement,  but  was  afterward 
introduced  into  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  into 
Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry;  it  displays  some  pleasing 
end  well-conceived  imagery,  in  metre  correct  ahd 
polished. 

His  essays  in  the  World  are,  N**  II7,'  on  the 
fashionable  admiration  of  Chinese  and  Ootbic 
^aarchitecture ;  N^  121,  the  Vision  of  Parnassus, 
and  N^  199*  on  the  Genteel  Mania,  Of  these, 
the  second  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  ima- 
gination, and  is  conducted  with  much  critical 
propriety;  it  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best  of  the 
gtoupe,  though  the  third  has  a  claim  to  appro* 
tmtion  for  its  satiric  humour. 
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Sm,  David  DAL&YJiPLEy  LoitD  Haii.ss^ 
yf9S  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1726  ;  and,  after  an 
education  at  Eton  school,  he  visited  the  univer- 
aity  of  Utrecht,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
civil  law ;  whence  retaining  to  Scotland  in  1746» 
be  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  legal  profession^ 
and  entered  at  the  Scotch  bar  in  1748.  Though 
not  celebrated  for  either  powerful  or  graceful 
elocution,  his  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  his 
profession  was  profound,  and  his.  classical  ac- 
quirements were  equally  solid  and  extensive.  In 
March  17^6,  being  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  Session,  he  assumed,  according  to  cus-^. 
torn,  the  title  of  I^ord  Hailes.  In  diis  situation 
lie  has  been  celebrated,  with  justice,  for  his  in« 
tegrity,  ability,  and  unweuied  attention. 

As  a  scholar  and  an  author.  Lord  Hailes  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country;  his  works 
are  numerous,  and  fiill  of  well-authenticated  in- 
formation, especially  those  which  relate  to  na* 
tional  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  the  editor, 
also,  of 'Various  old  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
a.  moat  valuable  contributor  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  and  many  periodical  publications. 
Of  wh^t  may  be  termed  his  original  composi« 
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tions,  the  principal  are,  *\  Annals  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart/'  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to.  17769  1779;  a  work  highly  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declares  it  to  be  ^*  a  book 
which  will  always  sell ;  it  has  such  a  stability  of 
dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a 
punctuality  of  citation.  I  never  before,''  he  adds, 
sead  Scotch  history  with  certainty;"*  "  Disqui- 
sitions concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  ChristiaD' 
Church,'  1783;  and  "  An  Enquiry  intx)  the 
Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned 
for  the  rapid  Growth  of  Christianity,"  4to,  17^^f 
both  productions  which  display  great  learning, 
and  strong  argumentative  powers.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Lord  Hailes  to  have  written  a  Bio- 
grapkia  Scoticann^  some  specimens  of  which  he 
actually  published;  but  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  November  29th,  1792,.  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  arrested  the  completion 
of  his  design. 

To  both  the  World  and  the  Mirror  Lord 
Hailes  lent  hi9  assistance;  his  contributions  to 
the  latter  we  shall  hereafter  notice :  in  the  for- 
mer he  was  the  writer  of  three  papers,  No.  140, 
a  meditation  in  a  library ;  No.  1479  a  classifica- 
tion of  writers  on  glass  windows  ;  and  No.  204, 

*  Bo6weU'€  life  of  Johnson,  toI.  iii.  p.  54, 55. 
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I     coBtaining  the  scheme  of  a  tax  on  good  things. 
These  papeis  are  written  both  with  humour  and 
i     spirit. 


The  Hon.  Hamilton  Boyle,  the  second  son 
of  John  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  was  born 
February  the  23d,  1729-30.  He  was  entered  at 
Oxford  in  June  1748,  and  became  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  subsequent  December.  In 
May  17^5  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
LL.  B. ;  and  on  his  father's  decease,  in  1762^  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  family  estates.  -  He  was 
created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  diploma,  and  High 
Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1763, 
and  died,  prematurely  and  unmarried,  in  Janu- 
ary 1764. 

This  young  nobleman  inherited  the  talents  of 
his  illustrious  family ;  he  was  pleasing  in  his  man^ 
nerSy  and  highly  accomplished  in  his  mental  en« 
dowments.  The  two  essays  which  he  has  written 
in  the  Worlds  are  promising  specimens  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  had  he  sur- 
vived some  years  longer.  His  first  paper,  N^  60, 
exposes  to  just  ridicule  th^ foolish  and  extrava* 
gpuit  custom,  at  that  time  in  full  vogue,  of  giving 
vails  to  servants :  and  N^  170  is  an  admirable  re* 
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proof  of  the  ostentation  so  frequently  attendailt 
on  public  tjharity;  a  species  of  pride  which  is  but 
too  often  gratified  at  the  expence  of  indigent^ 
though  worthy  relatives. 


Mr.  Parr  ATT.  To  this  gentleman,  the  writer 
of  a  few  poems  in  Dodsley^s  Collection,  have  been 
ascribed  Nos.  38  and  74  in  the  World.  The  first 
contains  the  complaint  of  a  husband  on  his  wife's 
extravagant  attachment  to  Chinese  furniture;  and 
the  second  is  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  night  is  spent  by  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  society,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
*  Ode  to  Night,"  of  no  very  prominent  merit. 


JoHK  OiLBxiiT  Cooper  was  bom  in  172i# 
and  resided  at  Thurgarton  Priory,  his  fiiniiiy  stet, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He  Wa^  educ^iited  at  West* 
minster  school,  and  in  1743  was  entered  a  Fellow 
Comm<mer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Chi 
leaving  the  University  he  maitied  Susanna,  diiugh- 
ter  of  William  Wrighte,  £s<l.  with  whom  belong 
enjoyed  a  moie  than  common  dbue  of  conju^' 


The.Te|Kitation  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  an  author, 
though  once  considerahle^  has  now  gireatly  de- 
clined ;  poetry  and  criticism  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  cultivation ;  and  in  the  first  of  these 
departments  he  inay  be  pronounced  oceasionally 
elegant  and  easy ;  thatto  obtain  this  praise,  in  his 
^tt^urhn^ent  to  the  Muses,  was  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  appears  from  his  own  declaration  in  the 
following  lines : 

The  vl'lets  round  the  mountain's  feet. 

Whose  humble  gems  unheeded  blow. 

Are  to  the  shepherd's  smell  more  sweet 

TI^UL  lofty  cedars  on  its  brow. 

Let  the  loud  Epic  sound  tb^  alarms 

Of  dreadful  war,  and  heroes  s^ung 

From  some  immortal  ancestr]^, 

Clad  in  impenetrable  arms 

By  Vulean  fbrg'd  :  my  lyre  is  strung 

With  softer  chords ;  my  Jkftise,  moie  ftee» 

Wanders  through  Pindut'  humbler  wayi 

In  amiable  simplicity; 

XJnstudy'd  are  her  artless  lays. 

She  asks  no  laurel  for  her  brows; 

Careless  of  censure  or  of  praise. 

She  haiintB  where  tender  myrtle  grows; 

fonder  of  happiness  than  fame* 

To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the-rose^ 

Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  be  ^  Epfetlies  t* 
IMl  f  rieods  in  Town,  from  Aristippua  in  Retira-^ 
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ment,''  with  die  exception  of  his  beautiful  "  Song 
to  Winifreda,^  the  most  pleasing  of  his  poems. 
His  other  productions  in  verse  are,  "  Tlie  Power 
of  Hannony,''  printed  in  1 745,  in  imitation  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination ;  several  pieces  in  the 
Museum  of  Dodsley ;  "  The  Genius  of  Britain,^ 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1756;  the  "  Tomb  of 
Sfaakspeare,  a  Vision;"  the  '^  Call  of  Aristippus, 
^  an  Epistle  to  Mark  Akenside,  M.P;"  a  "  Father^s  * 
Advice  to  his  Son  f  and  translations  of  the  ^  King 
S>i  Prussians  Epistle  to  Voltaire,"  and  of  the  **  Ver 
Vert^  of  Gresset 

The  chief  prose  works  of  Mr.  Cooper  consist 
of  "  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the 
l^lemorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ahd  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  &c/'  8vo.  1749,  and  •'  Letters  on  Taste,* 
8vo.   1754.      The  first  of   these  publications, 
which,  though  once  popular,  is  now  little  valued, 
involved  ks  audior  in  a  quaitel  with  Warburton, 
in  a  great  measure  owiiig  to  the  petulance  and 
presumption  of  the  Biographer;  but  the  '^  Letters 
on  Taste''  redeemed  his  credit,  and  may  be  still 
perused  with  interest;  they  are  more  remarkable, 
however,  for  splendour  of  style  and  imagery  than 
for  strength  of  reasoning,  and  are  occasionally 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  affectation. 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Cooper  contributed  to 
tb»WorUt  are  N«  110,  on  persons  who  live  in  an 
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extrava^nt  style  without  any  visible  m^ans  of 
support^  and  N«  159,  including  a  ludicrous, 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  de* 
cayed  actors :  they  are  written  with  vivacity  and 
spirit,  though  inferior  to  many  other  essays  in 
the  collection. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  disciple  of  the  Shaftsburian 
school,  and  a  zealous  admiter,  not  only  of  the 
noble  founder  .of  this  sentimental  philosophy,  but 
of  its  well-known  advocates  Hutcheson  and  Akem* 
side.  He  was,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
useful  and  amiable.  He  died  on  April  the 
14th,  1769. 


The  Rbv.  Thomas  Cole,  an  assistant  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was  the  author  of  N^ 
78  and  N^  S6  in  the  World;  the  first  a  pleasing 
palrallel  between  female  dress  and  the  art  of 
painting ;  and  the  second  a  review  of  the  moral 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 


William  Pvltiitet,  £abl  oh  Bath.  With 
Ihis  nobleman  we  commence  the  notice  of  those 
vol,  v.  X 
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writen,  who  each  ccmtfibuted  but  a  stagle  pft- 
per  to  the  World.  The  most  prominent  fieatore 
in  the  life  of  Pulteiiey  was  his  steady,  ieng,  and 
formidable  opposition  to  the  measioeB  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  oa  whose  resignaticiii  he  ac« 
quired  his  title  of  Earl  of  Bath,  but  lost  his  popa* 
larity.  He  was  a  writer  in  most  of  the  political 
journals  of  the  day,  and  particularly  in  1h( 
Craftsman.  To  th^  Worlds  when  in  ht^  sixty-^ 
sixth  year,  he  eontnbuted  N*  If,  descriptive  of 
the  manners  and  diversions  of  Newmarket;  a 
paper  which,  if  not  remarkable  eitkes  for  its  wit 
or  style,  presents  a  faithful  picture,  ftt  leastv  ^ 
the  folly  and  degradation  so  frequently  attendant 
on  Ais  fashionable  amusement.  The  Earl  of 
Bath  died,  without  issue,  on  June  8th,  17^^ 
aged  seventy^ix* 


WiXrLiAK  DvyeoacBK  was  bom  in  tbejfoar 
1690,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office;  but  relinquisbei 
tiiis  employment  for  literature  and  domestic  re« 
tirement  in  1725.  The  year  following  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  poet,  of  whose 
poems  he  subseqiMnUy  becaase  the  editor.  As  a 
«iaa  of  lottorsy  he  is  lo  be  viewed  m  a  poet»  a 
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translator,  and  an  essayist.  The  miscellaneous 
poetry  of  Mr.  Dlincombe  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
poitapce  to  be  particularized;  but,  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  his  "Lucius  Junius  Brutus,'*  though 
never  popular,  may  be  pronounced  an  effort  of 
considerable  merit.  Of  his  translations,  his 
Horace,  in  two  volumes,  executed  with  the  assi^ 
tance  oi  his  son,  and  published  in  1757  and  1759> 
and  afterwards  in  four  volumes,  in  17^4i,  is  dti- 
titled  to  no  small  praise.  His  essays,  letters,  &c. 
are  numerous ;  but  his  contribution  to  the  WotM 
is  litnited  to  N^  84,  containing  Prosperity  and 
Adversity,  an  Allegory ;  a  production  alike  ex- 
cellent both  with  regard  to  its  imagery  and  its 
moral.  After  a  life  singularly  virtuous  aiid  in- 
nocent, Mr.Duncombe  died  in  the  year  17<S^9* 


The  Rfev.  Johw  Diti^cohbe,  the  only  ibi  of 
WilKam,  was  bom  in  1729,  And  finished  his  edu- 
{:aiion  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  He  entered 
into  orders  in  1753 ;  and,  through  th^  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Herring,  and  his  successors  in  the 
l^iimacy,  obtained  sijfficfent  church  preferment 
to  Secure  his  indeperideftcy.  lie  married  in  176I 
Hik  ddughtet  of  Jbseph  Highlfiabt^,  £^q.  and  de- 
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voted  the  residue  of  bis  life  to  literature  and 
social  leisure.  Hi$  poems,  of  which  the  *'  Femin- 
ead,''  published  in  1754,  is  the  best  a^d  most 
elaborate,  are  numerous.  He  composed  likewise 
a  variety  of  prose  essays,  some  sermons,  and 
some  papers  illustrative  of  Topographical  Anti- 
quities. He  was  the  editor  also  of  Letters  by 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  by  the  Earl  of  Corke,  and  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  forming  three  separate  pub- 
lications. He  was  a  writer  both  in  the  World 
and  Connoisseur;  contributing  to  the  former  N^ 
.  36,  a  very  rational  invective  on  the  folly  of  sacri- 
ficing rural  pleasures  to  wine  and  cards.  He 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  truly  amiable  and  useful 
man;  and  his  death,  in  January  17^6,  vi^as regret- 
ted by  numerous  friends. 


Francis  Gotektrte.  To  this  Gentleman, 
the  author  of  ''  Pompey  the 'Little,'^  and  of  some 
poems  in  Dod^le/s  collection,  we  are  indebted 
for  N'^  15  of  the  Worlds  including  some  just 
remarks  on  the  various  kinds  of  gardening  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  island,  and  exemplifying, 
in  the  description  of  the  villa  and  grounds  of 
Squire  Mushroom,  the  folly  of  imitating,  on  a 
Sfloall  scale^  what  could  only  be  designed  for  ex- 
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tent  of  domain,  or  peculiar  disposition  of  ground. 
Mr.  Coventrye  was  the  minister  of  the  donative 
of  Edgware,  and  died  in  1759*  His  paper  dis- 
plays both  humour  and  taste,  nor  is  the  style 
inferior  to  that  which  is  usually  exhibited  by  the 
writers  of  the  World. 


Robert  Dodsi^ey,  an  instance  of  merit  emerg- 
ing from  great  obscurity,  was  born  in  1703. 
His  parents  being  very  poor,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  service ;  and  while  in  the 
capacity  of  footman  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  he  pub* 
lished  by  subscription  a  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery;"  this  attempt, 
from  its  very  singularity,  drew  him  into  notice ; 
and  writing  shortly  afterwards  his  dramatic 
piece  called  "  The  Toy-shop,"  it  was  shewn  to 
Pope,  who  immediately  saw  its  merit,  and  pro- 
cured its  representation  on  the  stage  in  1735. 
With  the  profits  arising  from  this  and  his  former 
production  he  comilienced  bookseller  in  Pall- 
Mall,  and  by  industry  and  integrity  acquired 
the  first  employment  in  his  line.  From  this 
period,  likewise,  he-  continued  to  exercise  his 
talents  both  as  ai)  author  and  editor ;  in  the 
first  of  these  provinces  his  ^^  Ecopiomy  of  Human 
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Life/'  his  «  Cleonc,  aTragedy,^  and  his"  Fables,'' 
form  his  best  works;    and  in  the  second,  his' 
"   Collection  of  Plays   by  old    Authors/'  his 
"  Collection    of   Poems    by  different  eminent. 
Hands,''  and  his  outline  of  the  "  Preceptor,"  re- 
flect much  credit  on  his  judgment  and  research. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Dodsley  also  that  we  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  great  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  the 
World,  as  sole  proprietor,  but  for  the  very  name 
by  which  it  is  known ;  he,  during  a  consultation 
on  the  subject,  having  happily  proposed  its  pre* 
sent   title.     He   ventured  likewise   to  add   his 
name  to  the  list  of  its  writers,  by  the  contribution 
of  N°  32 ;  in  which,  with  a  large  share  of  wit 
and  pleasantry,  he  has  described  CriHcUm  as  a 
conta^ous  disease,  and  prescribed,  what  he  ima* 
gines,  an  effectual  remedy.    After  realising  an 
ample  fortune,  Mr.  Dodsley  died  of  the  gout  in 
1764,. 


SiK  Chabxbs  Hanbury  Williams^  K*  B, 
Hiis  gentleman,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Hanhury,  a 
director  of  the  South-Sea  company,  was  thrice 
successively  a  representative,  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  and  iu  1744  was  created  Suknight  of 
'  the  Bath.  In  the  year  1746  he  was  s^t  ambassa* 


dor  tQ  the  Ceart  of  Berliti^  and  afterwanis  to  dutt 
ef  St.  Petersburgby  and  died  in  17^9$  &  few  nnonths 
subsequent  to  his  i^tum  from  Russia.  He  was 
the  autbor  of  a  variety  of  small  poems  written 
with  ease  and  spirit,  and  D^hich  are  dispersed 
tbrough  the  volumes  of  Dodsley  and  other  col- 
lectors. His- only  prose  compoation  which  has 
been  published,  forms  N^  57  of  the  Waridy  and 
eontains,  in  the  history  of  Mary  Trueman,  a 
Hiost  spiking  detail,  partly  serious,  and'pardy 
ludicrous,  of  the  miseries  of  depend^ice.  Being 
of  unusual  length,  it  was  prefaced  by  the  editor 
in  these  terms :  '^  The^  following  letter  is  written 
with  so  much  nature  and  simplicity,  that,  rather 
thaa  curtail  it  of  its  lengthy  I  have  thought  proper 
(as  1  once  did  before)  to  extend  my  paper  to 
aoother-  half  sheet/'  a  compliment  which  the 
nairativer  of  Sir  Charles  highly  merited. 


William  Hayward  Roberts,  D.  D.  was 
educated  at  King's  CoUcgisv  Cambridge ;  where, 
after  the  usual  previous  degrees,  he  was  created 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1773^  and,  in  17S1,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barnard  as  provost  of  Eton  College. 
\  The  j^^octions  of  Dr.  Roberts  are  chiefly  po- 

I  etieal ;  and  o(  these^  his  <<  Judah  Restored/  ia  six 
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books,  printed  in  two  vols,  8vo.  in  177 &$  is  a 
respectable  proof  of  his  talents,  his  piety,  and  his 
genius.  He  died  at  Eton  in  179^}  and  about 
three  yeai'S  after  his  decease,  were  published  by 
his  son,  his  fathcr^s  ^'  Corrections  of  various  Pas- 
sages in  the  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment;*'  a  work  df  considerable  value. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  the  author  of  N^  45  of  the 
World;  a  most  witty  and  ingenious  paper  on  the 
subject  of  posts,  and,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  collection. 


Mr.  Whitakeb*  N^  83,  on  the  manufactory 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
correspondent,  who  was  a  Serjeant  at  law,  and 
died  at  Chertsey.  He  is  remembered  as  a  man 
of  great  humour;  and  the  present  paper  certainly 
warrants  the  record,  for  in  point  of  sly  yet  severe 
irony  it  has  few  rivals* 


Thomas  Mulso,  the  son  of  Thomas  Mulso, 
Esq.  of  Twywell,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  brother  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  was  bred  to 
the  law;  but  declined  practice  on  inheriting  the 
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patfrnftl  estate*  He  was  subsequently ,  how* 
ever,  a  registrar  of  Peterborough,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  In  17 6S  he  published 
^'  Calistus,  or  the  Man  of  Fashion,  and  Sophrp- 
nkis,  or  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  Dialogues  f 
and  to  the  World  he  contributed  N°  131,  a 
Dream ;  shewing  "  how  ill  the  various  parts  of 
life  are  generally  suited  to  the  persons  who  ap- 
pear in  them  :**  it  contains  much  good-humoured 
satire  on  the  presumption  and  folly  of  mankind. 


Mr.  Gataker.  To  this  gentleman,  a  surgeon 
by  profession,  we  are  indebted  for  N®  184,.  an 
ironical  essay  on  the  propriety  of  a  man  labour- 
ing in  his  vocation,  founded  on  the  phrase  of 
Falstaffin  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  he  declares 
to  die  Prince  of  Wales,  on  being  detected  in  a 
scheme  of  robbery,  that ''  'tis  ho  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation.^'  The  application  is  con* 
ducted  with  considerable  point,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  Mr.  Gataker  died,  surgeon  to  his 
Majesty's  household,  in  1768. 


Mr.  HBRRiJro  was  the  author  of  N^  122,  a 
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paper  descriptive  of  the  poverty,  and^  in  some 
degree,  ludicrous  distresses  of  &  physician  in  Loo- 
dou  without  practice.  It  is  a  detail  which  hat 
been  frequently  verified)  and  reminds  us  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Bathurst,  and  of  many  men  even  of 
still  superior  ability^ 


Mr.  MoTLE  has  contnbuted  a  serious  and  irdl 
written  essay  to  the  World  in  N^  l66,  <m  false 
and  true  honour.  And  to  Mr.  BtrnoESS  we  have 
to  attribute  N°  198,  a  paper  of  uncommon  merit, 
qn  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  on&'s-self. 


Joseph  Wabtox>D,  D.  Of  this  elegant  scho- 
lar we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  when.iflDtking 
t)ie  Adveiiturer.  Considering  bis  intimacy  with 
Moore,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  did  noit  alSocd 
his  friend  .more  es^tensive  assstanoe^  yelitii 
probable  that  his  prior  engagement  with  Dn 
Hawkesworth  occupied  too.  much  of  his  leisure  to 
permit  of  further  ^d.  His  classical  and  highly 
cultivated  talents  would^  no  doubt,  have  im- 
pressed upon  this  collection  a  more  durable  value, 
had  he  taken  an  active  paJrt  in  ita  focmalicnij  we 
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bave  to  regvety  therefore,  that  N°  SS^  on  simpU*. 
c^ity  of  taste,  is  the  only  specimen  which  we  have 
to  record ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
displays  his  customary  judgment  and  erudition. 


JaH£S  Ridley.  As  we  shall  have  occasion 
shortly  to  introduce  this  gentleman  as  the  sole 
author  of  a  periodical  paper,  it  will  be  only  neces* 
'sary,  in  this  place,  to  remark  that,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  contributed  to  the  World  N^  155, 
the  complaint  of  a  parish-clerk,  with  regard  to 
the  falsity  of  newspaper  reports  of  deaths ;  it  is  a 
paper  highly  creditable  to  his  talents. 


Jambs  Scott,  D.  D.  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col-^ 
lc|ge»  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Simon- 
bum,  was  the  author  of  severaT  sermons,  tracts, 
and  rdigious  poems;  hb  contribution  to  the 
World,  9A  consisting  merely  of  an  Ode  to  Sculp- 
ture, occupying  N*^  200,  can,  of  course,  give  him 
no  claim  to  the  character  of  an  essayist ;  nor  will 
it  be  considered,  in  a  poetical  light,  as  rising 
much  above  mediocrity. 

Of  the  anonymous  papers,  though  empk^ng 
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foTty-one  numbers,  not  more  than  six  or  seven, 
can  be  considered  as  holding  any  high  msk^ 
either  in  point  of  sentiment  or  composition. 


6.  Th  e  Co  n  noisseu  r  .  The  most  singular  fea- 
ture in   the  conduct  and  composition   of  this 
paper,  which  was  published  under  the  fictitioui 
name  of  Mr.  Town,  Critic  and  Censor-Greneml, 
is,  that  the  two  projectors,  and   almost   entire 
writers  of  the  work,  Colman  and  Thorntok, 
not  content  with  the  customary  mode  of  contri-' 
buting  their  respective  numbers,  united  so  inti- 
mately in  the  com|)Osition  of  each  essay,  and  sa 
assimilated  l^heir  styles  and  manner,  that  it  is  now 
impossible  for  the  critic  to  discriminate  their  pe- 
culiar property.     It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Colman,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  no  more  able  than  his  readers  to  distinguish 
his  own  share  in  the  joint  production. 

Of  this  extraordinary  and  very  intimate  part- 
nership, the  authors  have  themselves  given  the 
following  whimsical  account.  ^  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  our  first  papers,  some  ingenious 
gentleman  found  out,  that  T,0,W,N,  being  the 
letters  that  formed  the  name  of  Town,  there  were 
four  authors,  each  of  whom  sheltered  himself 
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UBder  a  particular  letter;  but  no  paper  ever 
appearing  with  an  n  affixed  to  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  this  notion.  But,  if  they  had 
been  more  able  decypherers,  they  would /have 
made  out,  that  though  T,0,  W,  will  not  compose 
the  name  of  Town,  yet,  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters,  it  will  fOno-the  word  TWO; 
which  is  the  grand  mystery  of  our  signatures, 
and  couches  under  it  the  true  and  real  number 
of  the  Authors  of  the  Connoisseur. 

"  Having  thus  declared  Mr.  Town  to  consist 
o£  two  separate  individuals,  it  will  perhaps  be 
expected,  that  like  two  tradesmen,  who  have 
agreed  to  dissolve  their  partnership,  we  shouid 
exactly  balance  our  accounts,  and  assign  to 
each  his  due  parcel  of  the  stock.  But  our 
accounts  are  of  so  intricate  a  nature,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  adjust  them  in 
that  manner.  We  have  not  only  joined  in  the 
work  taken  together,  but  almost  every  single 
paper  is  the  joint  product  of  both :  and,  as  we 
have  laboured  equally  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we 
cannot  pretend,  that  any  one  particular  part  is 
the  sole  workmanship  of  either.  An  hint  haft 
perhaps  been  started  by  one  of  us,  improved  by 
the  other,  and  still  further  heightened  by  an 
happy  coalition  of  sentiment  in  both ;  as  fire  is 
•truck  out  by  a  mutual  collision  of  flint  and 
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fiteel.     SometinveSy  like  Stradtis  lovers  conversing 
with  the  sympathetic  needles,  we  have  "written 
papers  together  at  fifty  miles  distance  from  each 
other:    the  first  rough  draught  or  loose  minutes 
of  an  essay  have  often  travelled  in  the  stagecoach 
from  town  to  country,  and  from  country  to  town; 
aild  we  have  frequently  waited  for  the  post-man 
(whom  we  expected  to  hring  us  the  precious  tt- 
•mainder  of  a  Cohitoissevr)    wit&    the  same 
anxiety,  as  we  should  wait  f6r  the   l^lf  oi  a 
blu)kHio<)e,  without  which  the  other  half  would 
he  of  no  value.     These  our  joint  labours,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  would  have  soon  broke  off 
abruptly,  if  either  had  been  too  fondly  attached 
to  hts  own  little  (Conceits,  or  if  we  had  conversed 
together  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  or  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  formal  acquaintance,  ^vho  sibil^ 
at  every  word  that  is  said  by  his  compftnioiJ. 
Nor  could  this  work  have  been  so  long  carried 
on,  with  so  much  cheerfulness  atid  good-huntotr 
on  both  sides,  if  the  Two  had  not  been  as  closeljr 
united,  as  the  two  Students,  whom  th^  Spectta- 
foit  mentions,  as  recorded  by  a  T&m  FUhu  at 
Oxford^  *^  to  have  had  but  one  mind,  one  purse, 
^e  chamber,  and  one  hat*^* 
;    Th^  title  Connomeur^  now  generally  appfc^ 

•  No.  140. 
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priated  to  a  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  was,  by  Messrs. 
Coknan  atid  TiomtoUf  employ^  in  the  sense  of 
a  critic  on  the  manners  and  minor  morals  of 
mankind ;  and  to  this  acceptation  of  the  term  the 
niotto  which  they  have  chosen  pointedly  alludes, 
and  is  still  further  opened  by  the  subsequent 
paraphrase  as  given  in  their  first  number. 

——-Non  de  viJIis  domibosve  aliems^ 


Kec  male  necne  Lepos  saltet:  sed  qaod  m&gis  ad  not 
Pertinet,  et  nescire  malam  est»  agitamvs. 

Hob. 
Who  better  knows  to  builds  or  Who  to  dance. 
Or  thb  irom  Itahf,  or  that  from  France,  * 
Our  CoNKOissEU'R  will  ne'er  pretend  to  tcan. 
But  point  the  follies  of  mankind  to  man ; 
Th'  important  knowledge  of  Quraelres  exph^n; 
Which  not  to  know,  all  knowledge  Is  bat  raifi. 

The  first  number  of  the  Connoisseur  was  pub- 
lished on  Thursday,  January  the  3ist,  1754,  and 
continued  weekly,  on  eyexy  Thursday,  for  nearly 
three  years;  N^  140,  the  concluding  essay,  being 
dated  Thursday,  September  the  30th,  1756. 
They  were  cpUected,  soon  after  their  periodical 
circulation  had  ceased^  into  four  volumes  12mo« 
and  have  gone  through  numerous  editions. 

The  assistance  which  Coiman  and  ThomUm 
x^eived  from  occasional  contributors  was  but 
infliag;  and^  of  the  small  corps  of  volunteacs  that 
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enlisted  under  their  banners,  only  five  have 
hitherto  been  revealed ;  namely,  the£ar/  qfCork§ 
the  Reo,  Jdhn  Duncomhej  William  Cawper,'  Es§* 
Mr.  Robert  Idoydy  and  Orator  Hei^ley, 


George  Colman,  the  son  of  Thomas  Col-^ 
man,  Esq.  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  Countess 
of  Bath,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  17 S3*  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  elected 
to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1751.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  this  University  that,' 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Thornton,  h«  commenced 
the  Cofmoisseur^  which,  though  published  in 
London,  was  printed  at  Oxford.  Havii^  takecL 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1758,  he  removed  to-the 
metropolis;  and  being  intended  for  the  legal  pccH 
fession,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  wftsaftexti- 
wards  called  to  the  bar.  / 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  deserted 
the  law  for  tiie  more  alluring  pursuit  of  liteiviy 
fame ;  the  drama  was  his  favourite  branch ;  and^ 
in  1760,  he  attracted  the  attention  6f  the  public 
"by  his  "  Polly  Honeycombe;*'  which  was^r&*> 
ceived  with  such  applause,  that,  from  this  period, , 
he  became  a  most  assiduous  and  successfol  writer: 
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Ibr  the*  stage.  The  ^  Jealous  •  Wife,''  rqpre'^ 
tented  in  17^1,  and  the  *^  Clandestine  Marriage* 
in  t766y  fixed  his  reputation,  as  a  dramatic 
author,  on  the  firmest  foundation ;  indted,  in  hu- 
mour, character,  and  plot,  he  has  not  been  ex« 
celleddn  modem  days.  In  1 777 y  he  published,  in 
four  volumes,  crown  8yo.  the  best  of  his  dramatic 
works;  the  first  volume  containing  the  Jealoui 
Wifcy  and  the  CUmdutmt  Marriage;  the  second  the 
EngUikMer chanty  a  Comedy;  the  Man  of  Bun- 
new,  a  Comedy;  and  Man  and  Wifey  or  the 
Skakspeare  Jvhikey  a  Comedy;  the  third  Philoi^ 
tefy  a  Tra^dy,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  King  Lear  froni  Shakspeare,  and  £jw- 
etency  or  the  Silent  Womany  from  Ben  Jonson ; 
.and  the  fourth,  FoUy^ Honey^ombey  the  Musical 
Jituhfy  the  Deuce  ^  is  in  JBftm,  and  the  Oxonian  in 
Tawny  Farcies;  the  Portrait y  a,  Burletta;  the 
Jbtrpr  Pmcf,  a  Masque ;  an  Occasional  Prelude; 
the  S§deeny  or  Islington  Spay  an  After-piece ;  and 
New  Broomsy  a  Prelude. 

This  fertility  in  dramatic  composition  neither 
originated*  from  narrow  circumstances,  nor  did  it 
precKide  his  attention  to  classical  studies.  On 
.^e  death  of  Lord  Bath,  in  17^4,  he  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  annuity,  which,  in 
17679  the  decease  of  General  PuUeney.considera- 
Uy  increased;  and  in  lT6Syha  held  a  shafe^in 

VOL.  T.  T 
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theproiieity  bf  ODi^ent-g^deit  liieajstsi    ISt^yeat 
1765  prodaoed  hb  "  Tmosliitftoik  ofi  tte  Cgiti^ies 
of  Teraicemto  ^uniliarbknk  ,Yec8ey4ta;.a^:work 
of  acknowledge^,  excellences  aad'Mrhich:  apquired 
iam  much  .credit  bs  a  9eliJ»la^jftB4  AXiitico  .\;  > . 
H«nng:had.^sd}]|<{klifferenoG»  Miith.  his.  btotlter 
proprieton  of  Coveht-igptrden  Theatip^  he.'gave  up 
his  povthm  qi  the  conrern^..and  .scion  after  pus*' 
chased  -die  Haymarfcet  Theatvle.of  iFootir*.  >  ,Tkl& 
unshaekled,  he  g^iy^  eiriefiy.':  eticou]»genieiilt>  to 
genius  bj  a  liberal  patronage  both  of  poets , and 
actord,  contributing  himself  ireiy  f]9aquently^:>bf 
original  and  aSteoed  pietes, .  to  th^>^pt«aenieB^<af 
the  town.  .:/-..;■[ 

To  his  celebntyas  a*  classical  scholar^  he 
added  greatly  in  1783  by  a^poetibal  ▼ersioa  <rf 
*'  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  with  a  Gommentaiy 
and  Critical  Notes,'   His  scheme  a£  thescope and 
origin  of  the  poem,  whix:h  he  brings  iorrtard  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  Dr»Hurd,/is  con* 
ducted  with  such  skill  and  appearance  of  tmtbi 
as  to  have  drawn  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
the  confession  that  he  thought  Mr;  Colman  was 
right.    The  translation,  both  with  regard  to  style 
and  fidelity,*  is  superior  to  any  hitherto  pub- 
lished. ....... 

-In 4787  Mr.. Cdlman  collected  his  misceHao^ 
otts  productions  into  three  TolumeSyCRnmoctatd, 


under  the  title  of  "  Prose  on  several  occasions ; 
accompanied  with  some  Pieces  in-Verse.''  This 
18  an  interesting  work,  which,  besides  his  Version 
of  Horace  and  various  poems,  prefaces,  &c«  con* 
tains  also  several  periodical  papers,  occasionally 
published  in  the  St*  James's  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers,  and  which  we  shall  have  aii  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  hereafter. 

Mr.  Colman  dipd  in  August  1794,  aged  sixty- 
<me,  having,  loir  th6  la^t  four  3rears  of  his  life 
been  gte^dy  <)ebiUtate4y  both  in  body  and  mind, 
fiom  ikm  irousequenoeat  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He 
^ai-sUcceeded  in  the  maniagement  "of  the  theatre 
b|^  Lis  son. 


BoKHEL  THO&irroK,  the  son  of  an  apothecary; 
^rai»  bom  in  London*  in  the  year  1724.  Having 
pttlsed  with  reputation  through  Westminster 
school,  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford^ 
in  1743.  Here  he  commenced  his  literary  career, 
in  the  fint  number  of  the  *^  Student,^  dated  Jan* 
vaof  Slst,  1750,  by  an  Elegy  in  imitation  of 
TibttUtts,'whlch  be  terms  ^^  The  Comforts  of  a 
Retired  life/'  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thomtoa's 
poetry^  I  shall  present- the  reader  with  ai^few 
Ulieis 
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^   Omay  IdyiagTiewtluitloTely  fine^  f 

« And  aeal  my  partiiig  with  a  fond  embrace  t 
Tben  shah  thou  eager  catch  my  fleeting  breath* 
Then  grasp  my  faltering  hand  benumVd  in  death. 
And  when  the  sable  train  of  moaming  friends 
In  dismal  pomp  my  breathless  corpse  attendi, '    ' 
Wilt  thou  not  then  hang  madly  o*er  my  bier. 
And  wash  my  grave  with  ma^y  a  gnshuaig.  tear?    ,    ^ 
Yes,  thou  wilt  weep:— 

In  the  spring  of  1750  Mr.  Thornton  took  )& 

degree  of  l^aster  of  Arts»  and,  being  intended  l^y 

his  father  for  the  profession  of  physic,  he  ptf^ 

ceeded  Batchelor  of  that  faculty  in  1754^    'I^ 

«  stead,  however,  of  cultivating  the  art  of  medtcio^J 

our 'author  was  writing  Cofmot«se»r«,  and  a '  vtt» 

riety  of  other  pieces  of  a  light  and  humorotw 

kind  ;  and  at  length,  reliBquishing  altogether  hh 

medical  studies,    he  dedicated  himself  entir^ 

*to  ^a  literary  life.     To  the  Public  Advertlser,4» 

the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  &c.  he  commtTnidaM 

an  immense  number  of  essays  and  poems  on  ^ 

tropics  of  the  day,  which,  from  their  wit  aad  tt* 

centricity,  excited   much   temporary  applijuse. 

He  was  likewise  the  projector  of  a  singulltr  spen 

cies  of  ridicule  on  the  Erxhibition.  of  Pictures^ 

which  he  advertised  under  the  af^^ellatioii  of  an 

^'Exhibition  of  Sign  Paintings,'' and,  in  8hort,:Cai^ 

ried  the  scheme  into  execution  uncldr  .his  own  roof- 

in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  with  considerahlcL 


V 


success^  an  attempt  which,  probably,  few  bfiside 
himself  would  either  have  conceived  or  hazarded* 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Hogarth,  noticing  this  odd  species  of  satire,  ob« 
serves,  tjia^it  i$^'  the  project  of  a  well-known  gen- 
tleman, who  hasio  several  instances  displayed 'a 
most  uncommon  vein  of  humour*  His  Burlesque 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  his  labours  in  the 
0^iy4«ne  Journal,  and  other  papers,  all  possess 
^^t -singular  turn  of  imagination,  so  peculiar  to 
himself.  This  gentleinan  is  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  England  (Mr.  Hogarth  excepted)  who 
^ould  have  projected,,  or  have  carried  .tolerably 
into  t^Xi^M^utio^f  this  stheme  of  a  Grand  Exhibi- 
^0^  .  There  is  a  whimsical  drollery  in  all  his 
pl|ins»  and  a  comical  originality  in  his  manner, 
tbat  never  f^il  t^  distinguish  and  recommend  all 
1ms  u<^4^takings.  To  exercise  hb  wit  and  hu- 
jpfvur  in  an  innocent  laugh,  and  to  raise  that  in- 
nocent laugh  in  others,  seems  to  have  been  his 
c^ief  aim  in  the  present  spectacle.  The  ridicule 
<A  E^ibitions,  if  it  must  be  accounted  so,  is 
pkasaqt  without  malevolence ;  and  the  general 
strokes  on  the  common  topics  of  satire  are  given 
w^  the  most  apparent  good-humour.^* 

.The  Ode  on  St,  Cecilia's  Day,  thus  alluded  to 
1^  Mr«  Nichoky  was  long  a  favourite  with  the 

Third  edition,  p.  3* 
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public,  being  adajitpd  to  those' ^antionious  h^ 

f  1  *  *       *  * 

strumentsv  the  salt4>ox,  th6  jewwiarp,  the  itiar- 
row  bones  and  eleavqr,  the  hum-strum,  ot  hurdy- 
gurdy,  the  broom-sticfc,  &c.'  Dr.  Johnson  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  humour  of  this  produo 
tion,  and  would  frequently  i^ite  passages'  fromf 
it.  Dr.  Burney,  who  set  it  for  Smart  and  New- 
bery,  has,  in  a  note  to  the  t^ird  edition  of  Bos-/ 
weirs  Life  of  John&on,'  mentioned  t^  following 
circunistances  telative  to  its  perforinance.  *  **  It 
was  performed  at  Rahelagh  in  masks,  'to  a  Very 
crowded  audience,'  as  I  was  toldj' 'iTor  I  ^then  ie^' 
sided  at  Nbrfdlk; '  Beafd  sung  Jthe  sblt^ok  s^g,' 
whicii  was  admirably  accompanied  on'  thftt  in- 
strument by.  irent,  the  I^encing-master,  tod 
fcither  of  Miss  Brent;  the  '  celebl^^d  singer; 
Skcggs  on  the  brobih-stick,  as  bassoon;  and  a  re- 
markable  performer  on  the  Jews-harp-^^  Buzzing 
twangs  the  iron  lyre."  Cleavers  were  tast  iti 
bell-metal  for  this  entertainment.  All  the  per- 
formers of  the  Old  Woman's  Oratory,  ehiployed 
by  Foote,  were,  I  believe,  employed  at  Rjanefiagh 
on  this  occaision."* 

The  literary  talents  of  Mr.  'Thornton  wei*e  nol^ 
however,,  altogether  wasted  on  light  aM' tempo- 
rary subjects ;  in  17^6  he  published,  oh  tie  phm  of 
his  friend  Colman,  a  translation  in  ^lai/k^eiie  of 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  378. 


nimea  of  tbe  plays  of  Plautusy  iii,2  vols,  octavo; 
«f 'ihese,  ilve^.  namely^  Tkejimpkjftriod^TAelhrag'r 
goniCspiaiMy  The  Treasure,  TheMuer,  and  Tht 
SkipSfrpckr^ire  executed  by  hiniself;  while  The 
Capfiti'e:y»BB  translated  by  Mr.  Warner^  who  aft 
tet^anb  completed  the  version.. of  Plautus,  and 
The  Merca^rhy  Mr.  Colmait*  This  attempt  to 
naturalize  Plautus  did  not  meet  with  theencou^v 
xfigement  whioh  th^  tcaiislatioa  of  Terence  had 
espevientiedl;  .at  is^  notwithstanding,.. highly  re* 
spectalde  in  its  executitm>;and.accompanied  with 
a  niitilber  cvf  valuable  nates  from .  the ;  best .  com* 
mentfttors..  'Tjbe .  entire:  v^rsuln.  was  finished .  by 
Mr.lfamer  in;17749.^d  occupies  £ve  volumes 
Svo.''  ''!'•!      '   .   ■  \ ..  , 

Mr^ <Iifcoxsaton  tnaziied  in,  17^  Bliss  <Sylvia 
Brathwute,  ^ungest  daugliter  of  Colonel  Sralth- 
waite;  i  his; domestic  felicity  was«  howeytr^  spofli 
cutsh6rt%y  the  hand  of  death ;  for  in  May,;i769 
he  supkf  under  a  broken  constitution,  leaving  a ' 
widow  and  three  children.  He  was  an^^lfig^jt 
scholar,  an  amiable  man,  and  a  companion  si^ 
gularly  pleasant  and  entertaining.. 

In  the. last  number  of  the  Connoisseur,  Messrs* 
Colmkn.and  Thornton  liavey  in  conformity  tff 
the  usNial  custom  of  Essayists,  atten^pted  to  g^ye 
the  reader  a  islight  sketch  of  their  persons  a^d 
employments;   "  but,''  they  remark,  "  as  they 
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have  all  along  af^>eared  bs  a  soit  of  Soskn  in^it: 
teratare^  tbey  camiot  now  deacnfa^  tb^opo^V^ 
any  oitherwise,  than  as  one  ancl  the  »nie  jpfli^Qft* 
and  can  only  satisfy  the  curiosity  ^  thk  pnfaik^^ 
by  giving  a  short  account  of  that  cespoi^kablie;^^^ 
sonage  Mr.  TottM,. considering- him  ass  of  lli^ipll^ 
ral,  cfT  rather  (according  to  the  Gxeciftns)  €»f  ib^ 
dual  number. '.  .      .    .  ►  .  y-.tu 

'  -'  Mr,  TWit  is  a  fair^  black,  middle-«i2edy>Tei^ 
short  man.  He  wears  his.  own  Jiair-  wad:  14 
pehdwig.  He  is  about  thirty  yeaos  «f  a^^-^anA 
not  more  than  four  and  twenty.  He  is  a  StudfVil 
of  the  Law,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Physic.  He  wM- 
bred  at  the  University  of  Oxford;  <  where  hfLviig 
taken  no  less  than  three  degrees,  he  looks  down 
on '  many  learned  prbfesibis,  his  inferiors,  &C.'' 

In  this  mingled  representation,  the  fair,  short 
man,  who  wears  his  own  hair,  is  font  ah^twcnUyy 
and  a  Student  of  the  Law,  is  meant  £Dr  Colnoan'.. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  occastamd,. 
contributors  to  the  Contudsseur ;  and  of  these  tto 
most  frequent  is 

The  Earl  or  Couk,-  of  whom  we  have  ai* 
ready  given  a  biographical  outline  when,  eom*^^ 
menting  on  the  World.  From  this  .nobleman 
the  editors  of  the  Connoisseur  received  NP  14^  on 
Whisperers  and  Giglers  among  th^  Fair  Sex;  N^ 
17,  proving  the  City  of  London  to  be  an  Univer" 
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^ty;  N^33,  on  the  Villas  of  our  Tradesmen; 
N^^  40,  on  two  Characters  among  Gamesters, 
ttio  Depe^  and  the  Sharper;  and  the  letters  signed 
G9&tttA^  BttgUshy  Reginald  Fitmoorm^  Michael 
TiNRobriige^  Moses  Orthodosp^  and  Thomas  Vainall^ 
mNos«  19, 10^,  107, 1  id,  and  129,  treating  on  the 
inject  c^  dR^oast  Beef,  on  the  Vanity  of  Pedi-^ 
grees,.on'the  Lad/s  Diary,  on  a  Poll-Tax,  on  the 
Hoxkhen.  Deities,  mid  on  the  difficulty  which  an 
Old*  Baitchelor  experiences  in  the  disposal' of  his 
pifvi^rly.  In  all  these  pieces  his  Lordship  has 
displayed  a  considerable  share  of  sportive  hu« 
aeitr,  i.in  a  style  easy,  flowing,  and,  for  the  mosi 
fiarty  'Conrect* 


r  « 


"TBrE-REv.  JoHK  DuNCOMBE.  To  this  gen- 
tlenfan  who  has  likewise  been  intfoduced  as  one 
of  ^be  Essayists  in  the  Worlds  the  Connoisseur  is 
ilidebted  for  Nos.  62  and  64,  containing  debates 
in  the  Female  Parliament,  and  the  Petition  of  the 
D^,  a  Di«ttm ;  and  for  the  letters  in  Noi^.  46, 
49,  and  52.  The  Dream,  in  N°  64,  was  occa- 
Moned  by  a  proposed  tax  upon  Dogs,  and  exhib- 
its some  humorous  petitions  from  these  faithful 
animals  a^nst  the  intended  bill. 
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William  CawpjsR.  Th^s  great,  this  amiable, 
but  unfortunate  poet,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joba 
Cowper,  D.  D.  xector  of  Gneat  Berkhampsteadi 
in  Hertfordshire,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, N.  S.  1731>  He.  lost  his  mother  when  but 
six  years  old;  an.  event,  which, , notwithstanding 
his  very  early  age,  made  a  powerful  impression 
upon  him,,  and  most  probably  led  to  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  clouded  his  futuix^  life.  Oa 
leaving  Westminster  school,  where  his  timid,  tem^ 
per  had  suffered  much  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
senior  boys,  l^e  was  articled  for  three  years  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney ;  a  situation  by  no 
means  accordant  with  his  feelings,  and  which 
contributed  to  heighten  the  pressure  or  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy.  His  clerkship  .beij^g  ex<* 
pired,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Teiopki 
where,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  former 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  Thomtcm  and  Gol- 
man ;  a  friendship  which  induced  him  to  assist  in 
the  composition  of  the  Connmstuu 

The  views  of  his  family  in  the  education  of 
young  Cowper  were  directed  towards  a  public 
life;  and,  about  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  important  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
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to  the  Hbuse  of  Lords.  liis  dHfidesice  and  timi- 
dity however  were,  such,  that,  being  n^iexpect* 
edly  called  upon  to  at^nd  in.  the  House,  his  alarm 
was  so  great  that  his  reason. suffered  in  the  con^ 
flict,  and  it  became  neceasary  to  place  him  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Alban^  by  whose 
kind  management  and.  address  he  was  at  length' 
jrestored  to  his  wonted  composure. 

Religious  apprehensions,  however,  and  the 
dread  of  eternal  vengeance,  which  had  alway» 
mingled  with  his  intellectual  aberrations,  occa- 
nonally  haunted  his  mind ;  but  having  been  sa 
fortunate,  in  the  year  17^5,  as  to  form  an  inti« 
macy  at  Huntingdon  with  the  family  of  theRar^ 
Bfr.  Unwin,  he  became  an  inmate  of  their  house; 
and  to  their  attachment  and  affectionate  attri- 
tions, he  was  indebted  for  the  happiest  hours  ,of 
his  iife^  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  which  oc* 
curred  about  two  years  after Cowper*s  residence 
at  Huntingdon,  he  retired  with  his  widow,  to 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Whither  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  Rel^.  -Mr.  Newton,  the  curate* 
of  the  place;  a  gentleman  whose  tiieological  ideas 
assimilating  with  those  of  Mr.  Cowper,  a  mutual 
and  permanent  friendship  was  the  result. 

In  a  society  thus  pure,  consolatory,  and  intel- 
lectual, our  amiable  poet  had  passed  but  a  short 
period,  when  the  death  of  his  beloved  brother. 
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the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  gave  such  a  shock  to  his 
fBelings,  that  from. this  event  may  be  dated  the 
j^radual  return  of  his  despondency,   virhich  at 
length  deepened  into  a  state  of  absolute  despai)*, 
that  neither  art  nor  reason  coutd  for  a  lo^  pe* 
riod  mitigate.     In  this  dreadful  situation  he  t^ 
mained  about  ten  years;  during  which  Mrs.  Unwin, 
with  the  most  exemplary  and  unwearied  assidt^ 
ity  and  kinckiess,  ministered  to  all  his  wants,  and 
watched  with  undtminished  hope  the  appiH>a(ll 
of  dawning  reason.     This  happy  issue  at  la$l 
blessed  her  efforts,  temdrto  her  exertions  the  woiM 
is  probably  indebted  foi"  some  of  the  most  vali»« 
able  productions  of  human  genius. 
:  Perceiving  the  absolute  necessity  of  occupyiiig 
his  mind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  tafHP* 
bi4  association,  "she  induced,  him  to  compose'-^ 
pieced  which  form  the  first  volume  of  his  poetnsjr 
published  in  1782,  with  a  Preface  by  Mr.  t<^e^ 
ton.    This  collection  was  not  at  first  received- 
with  the  approbation  to  which  it  is  ciititled;  it 
gradually,  however,  gained  upon  the 'public^  and 
at  length  its  great  and  original  merits  ivere  ac^ 
knowledged*    The  religious  enthusiasm  of  ^ 
poet,  and  the  structure  of  the  versification,  repd-v 
led  many  fastidious  and  superficial  leaders;    thti 
former  was,  however,  soon  found  to  be  connep^ 
with  a  heart  woe-stricken,  and  at  the  same  tiaio 
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•iBcere  and  amiable  in  the  most  exalted  degree ; 
Mid  iff  tbe  lattep'bad  not  the  uniform  polish  of 
Pope,  it  had  infinitely  more  energy  and  variety; 
possessed  all  the  vigour  of  Churchill,  without  his 
cafekflvmess;  and,  where  the  subject  demanded  it^ 
was  peculiarly  sweet,  harmonious,  and  rich. 
^  •  .Fvom  the  period  of  this  publication  the  Muse 
ol^Cowper  was,  through  the  solicitation  of  his 
frimds,  seldom  unemployed.  To  the  suggestion 
«ff  L4idy  Austin,  we  owe  the  Tcuk^  a  poem  which 
tpl^ared  in  17^5,  and,  at  once,  carried  the  re» 
]>atation  of  its  author  to  an  unprecedented  height 
in  modem  English  poetry.  In  the  Task  are  to  be 
found  descriptiye  powers  not  inferior  to  those-  of 
Thomson,  mingled  with  a  strain  of  the  happiest 
satiric  humour,  and  interspersed  with  touches  of 
the  mostexquisite pathos  and  sublimity ;  while  the 
whole  inculcates,  in  versification  of  unparalleled 
•weeisiess  *  and  simplicity,  the  noblest'  lessons  <^ 
morality  and  rdigion. 

In  the  year  1791 9  he.  published  by  subscription, 
Ia  &  Yctb*  4to.  a  translation,  in  blank-verse,  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  unremitting  la* 
bour  of  five  years.  With  parts  of  this  version,  howF> 
eves,  he  was- so  much  dissatisfied,  that  he  .spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  revision  of  it,  so 
eopious,  that  it  may*  almost  be  considered  as  ^a 
wtm  translation.    In  this  amended  state^  it  is,  by 
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fikwy  deigrees,  the  best  version'  of  Homer  whicb 
we  possess;  and  everjryear,  there  is  little  dottbt, 
.will  add  to  its  value  in  the  public  estimation. 

He  likewise  engaged  with  Mr.  Johnson,  die 
Bo&kSsellery  in  179^»  t^produce,  for  a  splendid 
edition  of  MiltcHiy  a  translation  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry  of  that  baxd,  ^d  a  commentary 
on  his'worte.  The  edition  was  dn^ped;  but 
At  translatton  aAd  a  p^  i>f  the  comment^ 
Tiret^  executed,  and  have  since  been  publidied  in 
a.  quarto  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayley;  they 
are  siich  as  do  honour  to*  the  memory  of  the 
poet 

.  All  his  literary  occupations,  however,  although 
they  might  retard,  could. not  prevent,,  the  recur- 
rence of  his  dreadful  malady.  The  dei^liiie  of 
Mrs.Umvin  in  1792,  and  her  deiitb  in  179^^ 
were  jihocks  which  again  reduced  the  mind  of 
Cowper  to'  extreme  dejection;  and 'notwithstand- 
ing the  affectionate  and  judicious  attentions  of 
X^y  Hesk^th,  and  his  relation,'  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Johnson, .  he  never  again  perfectly  recovered  the 
unclouded  use  of  his  fEtculties.  In  the  year 
I79^r  ^t  ^  period  when,  unhappily;  he  was  dis&> 
bled  from  feeling  the  favour  which  was  accorded 
him^  a  pension  of.  three  hundred  a  year  waft 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty;  attribute 
jjistlj  due  txy  the  genius  aiad  declining  yestn'  of 
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the  poiet.-  ExhaustQcL  by  tb^  :pi:«$9vui&  of  suffer* 
ing&  0usntel:axiclr  corpoftol, .  he  ' 0Hpire<}  on  the 
fi^th;  of.  April,  1600;  U^ying  jt^  Jiis  IGOU^itry  pfo* 
4actionsitfaat.wiU  perpetuate r his nfia^,  ftsiong 
as  the  language  in  which  they  ate ,  written  .sfaftU 

.  Of  the^  papers,  which;  our  auAor.  contrihuied 
i^  the  CdHnotJtseur  thr^e  hbv«  been  acknowledged 
on  bife  ;owB  .ftHihQrily.  "During  his  visit  to 
EaprthiOnjT  says  M? .  Haykj,  ",-  he  kifidl^-,  pointed 
^utito  me  three,  of  his:  papers  Ja  |hc  la^t  volume 
pf  the  ConnpisseUf.-rl  And  other  numbers  of:  that 
workrAscribed  I  to*  hm .;  hut  tbq  thi^  ^foUoiikring  I 
ftint  as  hisj  o^^  .his  oym.  eixplicit .  auth^rit/^ 
N?.il9w,  Thursday*  May.  ft  1756.~W  134, 
Thursday,  August  1&,  1756.^^^  138,  Thursday, 
Sept.  ift  1756."  *  The  ^rst  of  these  papers  is 
on  the  subject  of  Kjeeping  a  Secret,  .and  contains 
s^eral  sketches  of  faithless  Confidantes ; .  the 
f€Cond. gives. in  a  letter  a  curious,  but  too  faithful 
an, .  account  of  the  present  state  of  Country 
Churches^  their  Clergy^  and  their  Congregatiatu ; 
and  the  third  is  an  essay  on  Convertetion  and  its 
abuses^  These  numbers  are  among-  the  best  in 
tlie  coUectiiQn,  aud  the  last  of  them  embraces  a 
topic  which  he  afterwards  selected  as  the  subject 
9f  one  of  his  most  instructiVje  poems.'    It  is 

«  Ufe  oiCwtyet,  voL  f,  4to.  edition,  p.  S94. 
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highly  probable,  that  Nos.  Ill  and  115  YreH 
likewise  written  by  Mr.  Cowper ;  for  in  the  coin 
eluding  number  of  the  Cannoiiieur  ihey  are  attn* 
bttted  to  the  author  of  N*'  119,  no^  will  ^^  i^ 
fleet  any  discredit  on  his  meqiory. 

Of  the  two  remaining  contributors  to  the  Cm^ 
mmseur,  Mr.  Robeut  Llotd,  the  friend  of 
ChurchiUy  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  poetical  assistant ;  having 
written  the  verses  in  N**  §7 ;  the  Song  in  No.  f  % 
in  ridicule  of  the  common  style  of  soog-writiagfr 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  a  Fable,  in  No.$Oi 
and  the  Satyr  and  the  Pedlar,  a  Fable,  and  an 
Epistle  to  a  Friend,  in  No.  125;  whilst  his  oaly 
prose  composition  in  the  work,  is  a  letter  intro- 
ductory to  the  two  last  mentioned  poems.  He 
died  in  1764,  the  victim  oi  his  extravagance  and 
irregularities.  > 

The  very  foolish  and  impudent  letter,  in  No.Sft 
was  written  by  Orator  Hew  ley,  a  bufi«» 
tinhorn  we  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.  ^  ^ 

The  Connoisseur  labours  under  the  same  defect 
which  has  been  attributed  to  iheWorld;  it  is  too 
uniformly  a  tissue  of  ridicule  and  caricature^  hi 
this  line,  however,  several  of  its  papers  are  supet 
nor  to  thosi^  of  the  same  species  in  the  World; 
and  it  displays,  likewise^  more  clas»cal  lilieratuie 
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tikiui  its  rival*  It  is,  onthe  whole,  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  World;  but,  if  we  except  a  few  papers, 
in^or  in  point  of  composition.  To  the  juvenility 
<]ir  the  two  chief  writers  in  it,  and  to  their  strong 
attachment  to  satire  and  burlesque,  we  are  to 
a^ribe  its  occasional  incorrectness  of  style,  and 
its  poverty  of  manner. 

7- The  Dreamer.  The  author  of  this  paper 
was  Dr.  William  Kino,  who  was  bom  at  Step- 
iiejr,  in  Myldlesex,  in  l685;  he  was  entered  at 
Balioi  College,  Oxford,  July  the  9th,  1 701 ;  took 
bis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1715 ;  and  was 
q»pointed  Principal  of  St.  Mar/s-Hall,  in  1718. 
•  Dr.  King  inherited  a  patrimony  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  all  his  wants,  and  possessed  a  vigof- 
M»  and  independent  mind,  together  with  a  large 
ftind  of  classical  learning  and  taste.  On  the 
d^ication  of  the  Radcliffian  library,  in  1749,  he 
,  dMnpaled  and  delivered,  in  a  style  of  great  el^ 
ipudce  and  effect,  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  of 
Oxford,  which  was  as  much  admired  for  its 
HMbily  political  sentiments  as  for  the  beauty  ot 
ito  comiposition.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his'  '^  Triumiph 
id  lw{*  has,  on  this  memotable  occasion,  paid  a 
noble  tribute  to  his  talents  and  patriotism : — ^ 

See  on  yon  Sage  how  all  attentive  stand, 
•  -     ^  To  catoh  his  dartiDg  eye  and  waving  taaiult 
VOL,  T,  z 
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Hatk!  he  b^gjras  trith'all  a  Tull/s  «rt 
To  pour  the  dictates  of  a  Cate*s  heart. 
Skili'd  to  pronounce  what  noblest  thoughts  inspire. 
He  blends  the  speaker's  with  the  patriots  fire. 
Bold  to  conceiye,  nor  1^*mus  to  conceal. 
What  Britons  dare  to  think,  he^dases  to  tail. 
Tis  H*  alike  the  ear  and  eye  to  timrm. 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  tense  to  wamu 
Untaught  in  flow*ry  diction  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sound  of  sweet  impertinence ; 
In  ftowns  or  smiles  he  gains^  an  equal  prise, 
"Nor  meanly  fiearsto  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rise :  • 
Bids  happier  days  to  Albion  be  tefltore4s. 
Bids  ancient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword; 
From  me,  as  from  my  country,  wins  applause. 
And  makes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  cause. 

On  account  of  the  strenuous  mannw  in  #liidi 
jbe  supported  fais  political  tenets,  he  w^s  expoAd 
to  much  calumny  and  accusatioii,  and  pubUslMd 
about  1755  a  very  satisfactory  vindicatidii  of  his 
conduct,  under  the  title  of  his  "  Apology/^  Dr. 
King  was  the  author  of  numerous  pufaUc«tioiilt 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  political  and  titeitt^; 
of  these,  <'  The  Toast,''  a  satirical  po«<i,  with 
notes,  published  in  Ireland,  and  the  H  Teqifilttn 
Lib^irtatis,''  in  three  books,  are  Ijie  principal. 
'He  "was  tlie  editor  a^lso  of  Souths  seraMHis.  Br* 
King  died  Decenibfer  SOth,  1763. 

The  Dreamer^  which  was  published  ia  17J^> 
occupim  an  octavo^ 'voliime  of  -  two  -luiiidied  and 
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iMy  pagesy  independe&t  of  a  copious  index  and 
exfiaxuitory  adv^tisemeat ;  it  contains  a  aeries 
of  djeamsy  Jbnmng  an  indirect  satire  on  ,the 
aliuses  of  .religion,  literatiue,  and  >the  learned 
pijofefBtonSk  Tkeae  Dreams  are  .entitled,  The 
Paper  MM^  The  Madcrugians,  or.  Knights  of  the 
Bamf  Crotii.  The  Comrt  of  Ju^^cgturey  or  Tempk 
rf  Mercury,  The  Temple  of  Health,  FallantiSf 
or  The  CHy  of  FaUas;  wkh  an  Account  if  the 
QmocentamrtyMDd  Tjk  Temple  ofHeradea.  There 
is  much  ingeniiiity.  exhibited  in  the  conception 
and  conduct  of  the  imagery,  and  the  style  is 
generally  easy,  elegant,  and  correct;  but  though 
^  author  «niunecates.himself  among  the  periqdi* 
cal  writers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  fashion 
<i£lheae  Dimiins  vhtch  entitles  him  to  the  charac- 
-ler  o£  an  essayist. 

Sj  MaV^      a  PaSBR    IQIt    EKNOBLIKG  THX 

SikECiXfl*  '  The  design,  of  this  work,  .which  emt 
hneei  &  very  wide  field,  is  ihus  given  >  by  the 
atlthors  iii<  their  first  number. 

'^  Man,  considered  in  himself  a&  a  .rational 
ifersfiituie,  consistiag.of  soul  and  body,  shall  beouf 
subject;  particalarly  his  nobler  part,  the  soul,  as 
tMimected  with  the  body,  and  thereby*  bearing 
relatioiis  to  all  other  things.  We  leave  to  others 
lilke.  caie  of  ornamenting  >  the  human  person ;  aii4 
9iservei  to  ourselves  the.  charge^of  Adonung^huoMA 
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nature.  Whatever  man  shares  in  common  with 
other  beingfSy  we  also  leave  to  others ;  man  him* 
self,  his  natnral  fjEurulties,  powers,  and  preroga- 
tives, being  our  single  ofarject.  The  truths  whidi 
either  flow  directly  from  his  nature,  or  may  be 
illustrated  or  determined  by  it,  shall  make  the 
contents  of  our  papers.  These  truths  range  them- 
selves- under  three  principal  heads.  The  primaiy 
one  is  religion;  which  must  exactly  suit  oas 
nature,  prove  worthy  of  man,  and  ascertain  the 
relation  he  bears  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
religion  we  shall  determine ;  in  all  respects  esttr 
blish  it  on  a  firm  basis;  and  defend  it  against  idl 
opposers,  by  arguments  arising  merely  from  the 
nature  of  man. 

^  The.  second  principal  head  re^rds  4®  dig- 
nity of  our  nature;  knd  instructs  us  how  w6 
should  act  up  to  it.  This  will  lead  us  into  the 
extensive  field  of  morality ;  where  we  shall'  con- 
sider virtue  as  an  essential  property  of  man ;  but 
vice  as  unmanly,  and  destructive  of  his  nature.  . 
**  Our  third  principal  head,  regards  the  lower 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  depending  upon 
the  use  of  our  senses ;  and  contains  the  hitherto 
little  known  doctrine  of  the  sensible  and  the  beaur 
tiful.  Under  this  head  comes  ItU  that  belongs  to 
polite  learning,  g^niu8> andtaste.  We. shall, fnxn 
man^  nature,  deduce  the  laws  of  the  beautiful* 
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the  rules,  of  poetryy  the  conduct  of  genius,  and,  oc* 
casionally,  communicate  some  new  discoveries/^ 
'  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  authors  of 
tliis  paper  have  carried  their  plan  into  execution, 
must  be  pronounced  such  as  is  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  g^tts  of  the  periodical  essay;  it  is  greatly 
too  abstract  and  too  uniformly  didactic,  and  in 
00  degree  enlivened  by  wit,  humour,  or  imagery ; 
-tiie  style  too  is  heavy,  formal,  and  inelegant.  It 
is  but  justice,  after  this  censure,  to  declare  that 
some  of  the  numbers  are  entitled  to  praise  for 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  powers  of  reasoning; 
and  that  the  whole  has  an  useful  moral  tendency* 
Mun  was  published  weekly,  every  Wedn^day, 
on  a  folio  sheet,  for  a  twelvemonth ;  the  first  num- 
ber being  elated  Wednesday,  January  1st,  1755, 
«id  the  last,  ^^  53,  December  31st,  1755.  At 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  volume  it  is  stated,  that 
^  for  the  future  it  is  thought  more  advisable  to 
continue  the  design  of  these  papers  in  pocket 
volumes,  occasionally,  than  in  single  sheets;^'  it 
4loes  not  appear,  however,  that  the  work  was  ever 
piosecuted. 

9.Th£Mokitor;  or, British  Freeholder, 
H' political  paper  published  during  the  closing 
ywrs  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  claims 


fdr  itself  tii<;  mte  Hierit  of  ftopattialilty.    It  wito 
ongifially  plaMied   by  the  pilriotrc  Aidermtm 
Btckfhfdy  ciifd  the  flrk  ivumber  asserts  that  these 
essflys  ^^  itre'desigded  to  entancipate  the  khigfroiii 
the  !/hsc<rk'k«  of  an  arbitrary  ad«inistrati<m  ?  to 
eicpfose  to  hill,  imdthe  public  view^the  arts  by 
^hfch  hi^  iftihisiieni  have  abused  and  oppressed 
his  p^^t/l^;  1^  open  those  patiis  which  l«adt» 
true  glcMTy,  by  ^iftablishing  a'  mutual  confidea^e 
l^tw^en  the  ting  and  his  people;    l%ey  are  de- 
lufgn^d  to'  g^afd  itiy  fellow  cttisens  agaxast  tlie 
«l^]poachme«its  of  p<>wer^  whi^li  are  advtocing 
with  svi^h'  hH^,  but  #lefil  strides  ;•  and  to  distoect 
the  ifkfWs'bf  Ifiose  3«i^ots  ofpaity,  who  ittpu-* 
d^htly  call  'fheil^^y^  4ih<^  fiiends  of  the  govern' 
tn^nt,  whilktf  th^  act  ih  oi|:^>dsitfeU  to  &ei  ptincf' 
pies  of  it ;  d^ '  wcAl  ^  of  those  .pselidb-patriel^ 
i^Ho,  oinder  the  xhask  of  liberty  a&d'  pmblic  virtoe, 
coiicM  their  ^f-tnt€¥ested  alid  ^Mubitious  dd- 
Higns.^    The  Md^Hfet  bec^nKd  so  popular^  that  it 
inaintaihied  ah  extensive  cifculaik$li^  forwiariy 
four  years ;  it  appeared  weiSkly  4a  a  Satuitd^, 
commencing  on  August  the  pth,  17^h$v^iMd'teff* 
minating,  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighth  num- 
ber, oti  July  the  I4th>  1759*    It  is^wi^Htetilrith 
considerlil^le  spirit  ited  powisr^f   tMd  tiie  copy 
which  tM^  ^<^  b^foi%  tffie  is>a  MM  ediftiim,  p^ 
lished  in  17^0,  and  forming  four  volumes  octavo^. 


la  Tb«  Om}  Maid>  a  periodical  paper  of 
9ome  mevitf  began  its  caieer  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
htit  ^e  15tb,  1755,  and  was  continued  weekly  to 
J*ly  1^  94th,  175^9  on  whicli  day  it  was  eloded 
wttil  N^  37.  My  copy,  which  is  termed  a  nei» 
aUrioit,  TiBVised  and  corrected  by  the  editor,  who 
mstittes  the  name  of  Mary  Singleton,  spinster, 
Wftspfitited  in  the  year  1764,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing AcNertiseiiient  i-mniediately  aft^  the  title- 
p«ge»  *^  Many  Mends  having  repeatedly  desired 
tliei  pievio^cal  paper  called  Tke  €M  Maidy  first 
]Ktbiislied  in  1755  and  1756,  might  be  collected 
in-  a  voliilne,  and  published  for  the  use  of  the 
PiilMic,  t&^  Editor  has  endeairoured  to  make  it 
4oitect. 

-  ^*  Thte  papers  marked  L.  C.  were  written  by  a 
ltttie^N'i^ieiA4n,  weH  known  in  the  literary  world, 
who  marked  and  corrected  them  himself  for  this 
puvpose*  Those  marked  B.  were  written  by  the 
Sdkor,  and  the  rest  by  Gentlemen  whose  names 
jdie^^ia  not  at  liberty  to  publish.^ 

The  Oid  Maid  is  conducted  not  without  spirit 
ai^  viTAcity ;  iier  character  is  tolerably  well  sup- 
pmted^  and  the  work  is  diversified  by  papers  of 
dfiticifmy  narrative,  and  humour. 

11.  Thx  Uvivsrsal  Visitor.    To  this  mis* 
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(^ellany  Johnson  contributed  some  essays,  wbieh 
have  i^ready  been  mentioned.  The  chief  wiitexs' 
in  it  were  Christopher  Smart  and  Richard  Rolt, 
pccai^onally  assisted  by  David  Garrick,  Dr. 
Percy,  and  other  literary  characters.  It  appeared , 
in  1756;  and  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the 
Doctor  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  of  it  in  ib» 
following  terms :  ''  Old  Gardner  the  bookseller 
employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to.  write  a  monthly 
miscellany,  called  *  The  Universal  Visitor.'  Tli^xe 
was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.  They  were  bound  to.writiis  nothing 
else;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  $1  third  of  the 
pfofits  of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and  the  coo, 
tract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  giving  this  to  T^urlow,  in  the  cause 
about  Literary  Property.  What  an  excellent 
instance  would  it  have  been  of  the'  oppression  o( 
booksellers  towards  poor  authors!'*  (smiling.) 
Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade ^  said, 
Gardner  was  not  prpperly  a  bookseller.     Johnson.. 

•  "  There  has  probably,"  remarks  Mr.  Boswell,"  **  been 
some  mistake  as  to  the  term»  of  this  supposed  extraordi-' 
n#ry  contract ;  the  recital  ojf  which,  from  hearsay,  afiWded.. 
Johnson  so  much  play  for  his  sportive  acuteness.    Or  if  it 
was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  strange  tliat  I  should  , 
conclude  it  was  a  joke.    Mr.  Giurdner,  I  am  assuredj  lyn 
aurorthy  and  f^  liberal  man." 
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^  Nay,  Sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He 
liad  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of 
the  Stationers'  company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  purchased  copy-right,  and  was  a 
bibliopole^  Sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
months  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor,'  for  poor 
Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and 
thinking.  I  was  doing  good.  I  hoped  his  wits 
would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to 
me,  and  I  wrote  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor'  no 
kibger.^'* 

-  12.  The  Test,  a  political  paper,  written  by' 
Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  in  the  y^ar  1756.  This 
eollection  of  essays  forms  a  thin  folio  volume, 
and -was  published  in  support  of  the  ministry 
tiien  in  being.  It  displays  no  common  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  the  style  is  forcible  and  energetic. 

18.  •  The  Prater.  This^is  a  paper  which 
rises  considerably  above  mediocrity;  but  of  the' 
author  I  am  at  present  ignorant.  He  assumes  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Babble,  Esq.  and  the  edition 
in  my  possession  is  the  second,  in  12mo.  and 
printed  in  1757.     The  first  number  of  tht  Prater 

♦Vol.  2,  p.  351,552. 
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made  its  appearance  on  Saturday,  March  theSfd, 
17569  and  was  continued  weekly  to  Noremtor 
the  6thy  I756f  when  it  closed  wilii  the  thirty* 
fifth  number. 

The  style.of  the  Prater  is  much  superioF  to 
that  of  the  generality  of  his  contemporary  essay* 
ists;  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  choice  af 
subject,  many  traits  of  humour  and  character-am 
exhibited,  and  a  few  specimeas  of  eleguit  ds« 
scription. 

14.  The  Prattlbr.  I  have  introduced  tt« 
title  of  this  paper,  and  in  this  place,  not  only  is 
consequence  of  having  seen  it  referred  tD»  hut 
from  the  similarity  of  its  appellation  to  the  pie^ 
ceding  work,  and  from  the  probahilily  of  it» 
being  no  distant  successor  of  the  Prater.  I  hMM- 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  copy* 

15.  The  Herald.  A  political  paper  pul^ 
lished  in  the  year  1758,  and  nowof  tittle  Talixe  or 

interest. 

16.  Ths  Bee.  Of  the  life  of  the  atHbar  of 
this  production,  the  celebrated  (Mtoer  GoidumtK 
the  limits  of  these  essays,  now  rapidly  a^pro«<6k* 
ing  to  a  conclusion,  will  not  admit  an  adequate 
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delal}.     We  must  therefore  rest  sftdsfied  with  « 
few  Qb$ervations  on  his  periodical  compositions. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bee  was  piiblished  on 
Saturday,  Octol^er  the  6th,  1759>  and  was  conr 
tiDued  weekly  for  a  short  period.  In  the  last 
edition  of  our  author's  works,  published  in  1806^ 
tibe  Bee  extends  but  to  eight  numbers,  the  likst 
Imog  dated  November  24th,  1759*  In  the  ^ear 
f<^lowing  he  contributed  to  the  '*  Public  Ledger*' 
a  series  of.  essays  entitled 

•  17-  TfiB  CiTIZBN    OF    tHE    WoBLD,    which» 

tk^ugh  teitned  ^'  Letters/'  have  very  little  claim  to 
tinkti  appellation.  They  are  in  number  one  hun^ 
dfedtind  twenty*two,  and  were,  in  176%  first  col* 
leeted  into  two  volumes  12mo.  From  this  work, 
aad  firotn  the  Bee,  their  author  subsequently  se- 
lected f^  few  papers,. and,  with  much  additional 
matter,  published  them  in  1765^  in  a  small 
volume  12mo.  He  also>  in  the  year  17^0,  en- 
gaged in  another  periodical  work,  called 

18^  TitB  Gbwtlbman's  Journal.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  communications  of  variour 
writers;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efibrts,  it 
soexi  ceased  to  exii^,  djring,  as  Goldsmith  phrased 
it|  ^'  of  too'  many  docton.'' 

The  periodical  writings  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  are 
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possessed  of  great,  and  marked,  excellence* 
Their  style  is  inferior  to  no  compositions  in  the 
language ;  it  is  remarkably  unaffected,  easy^  and 
elegant ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  correct  m' 
its  construction,  and  plastic  in  its  powers  of 
adaptation.  Wit,  humour,  imagination,  and 
pathos,  by  turns  relieve  and  interest  the  reader 
of  these  essays,  who  experiences  during  ttieir 
perusal  a  singular  fascination,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  manner  or  naivet^  of  the  writer. 

A  selection  from  the  periodical  labours  of 
Goldsmith,  including  his  Essays  and  a'  consfder- 
able  portion  of  his  Bee  and  Citizen  of  tke  WoM, 
should  be  admitted,  under  the  titie  which' fate' 
first  adopted,  namely,  that  of.'*  The  Bee/'  into  t^^ 
body  of  our  Classical  Essayists.  Two  voluiim 
might  thus  be  formed  which,  in  point  of*  st}de, 
interest,  and  moral  tendency,  would  scarcely  be 
exceeded  by  any  in  the  collection, 

19.  The  Visitor.  The  conductor  and  chief 
author  of  this  collection  was  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
whose  dissipated  life  and  disgraceful  death  are 
smfficiently  known  to  the  public.  The  Visitor 
made  its  original  appearance  in  the  *'  Ledger^' 
during  the  years  176O  and  1761 ;  s^nd,  havii^ 
acquired  some  popularity,  a  selection  from  it  wfts 
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republished  in  two  viAumes  12mo.  in  1764. 
Dodd  was  assisted  in  the  composition  of  these 
papers  by  several  of  his  friends,  among  .who]:a 
"irere  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Buncombe. 
•  The  Visitor,  as  it  appears  in  volumes,  consists 
of  eighty-five  numbers,  of  which  very  few  rise 
^beyqnd  mediocrity,  either  in  style  or  mpitter. 
Many  of  the  essays  are  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
tfae  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  is  frequently 
too  vague  and  declamatory ;  the  tendency  of  the 
whole,  however,  is  unexceptionably  good. 

£0.  The  Schemer^  The  author  of  t^^is 
.•wliim^ical  but  entertaining  paper,  Mr.  James 
-Ridley,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glou- 
cester Ridley.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  school, 
and  afterwards  entered  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
•Talung  orders,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector 
of  Rumford  in  Essex,  but  died  in  1765,  a  few 
years  after  his  marriage  to  a  most  amiable  wo- 
man,'in  consequence  of  some  disorders  contracted 
by  fatigue,  whilst  attending  his  duty  as  chaplain 
to  a  marching  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Belleisl^, 
in  1761.  How  deeply  he  was  regretted  by  h^ 
fistther,  will  appear  from  the  folipwing  passage  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  Doctor  to  a  friend, 
.shortly  afiter  the  decease  of  his  son : 


9dO  PA  pans  w&irrsir  jivRiif^  a|vo  ut^bjuk. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

^M  am  ashaaied  to  have  appealed  so  oegtigait 
in  aaswenag  your  kind  remembnmce  of  me,  by 
a  letter  so  long  i^  as  the  fifth  of  Febraaiy :  bi|t 
it  has  pleated  God  to  visit  me  so  6ordy  mce^ 
that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing 
•but  my  sorrows,  and  the  consequent  troubles  m 
which  they  have  involved  me.  Presently  after 
receiving  your  letter,  I  went  to  spend  a  few-  dajfs 
in  London,  in  the  Temple,  fiom  whence  I  pe- 
tumed  very  ill, .  and  three  days  buougbt  on  tlia 
gout*  My  son  went  ill  out  of  London  the  day 
befere  I  did,  and,  during  his  illness,  my  own  con- 
ifin^nent  would  not  permit,  me  to  see  him.  Abovt 
eleven  days  carried  off  as  hopefol  a  you^-  cklt^ 
gyman  as  an  affectionate  £iith^  could  <  wish  his 
son  to  be. 

*^  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an  intimate  kattw- 
ledge  of  the  powers  said  workingii  of  natuxe,  so 
serious  and  earnest  a  desive  io  serve  God  and 
niankind,  with  a  cheerful  spiiit  and  address  m. 
conveying  his  instructions,  make.bis  loss  as.  great 
-to  the  world  as  it  is  to  me.  Some  specimens  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the.  humorous  pap^  of 
tiie  Schemer ;  and  he  lived  just  long  enou^ ^ 
'finish  a  monthly  work,  in  which  he  engaged « 
year  before  his  death,  pubUshiaghislaat  i^UQiltar 
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of  the  Taks  of  the  Genii  the  first  of  Febmaiy,  ia 
which  month  he  <diecL'' 

the  ^^  TkAtB  oldie  Oemi,^  a  wock.  which 
great  ipowen  of  imagination^  and  a  ooiv> 
tiderable  command  of  language,  he  was  the 
ftothiMr  of  a  novel  entitled  ^  The  History  of  James 
JLopregrove,  Esq/' 

The  JSekemer  mua  origmally  published  in  the 
X^ondon  Chronicle,  at  varioiis  periods,  for  move 
Ihan  two  years;  and  in  1763  it  was  ii^printed  kt 
one  volume  12mo,  with  the  following  title^aget 
<<  fTbe  Schemer,  or  Universal  Satirist;    by  that 
gieat  Philosopher  H^Uer  Van  Sceiter."     The 
author,  in  his  Addiess  to  the  Public,  has  thus  ^e- 
dared  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  under* 
take  a  work  of  so  singular  a  cast.    ^^  The  cele* 
tatted,  though  trifling  Letter  of  MaupertuUy"  ht 
gsmarks,  ■*  to.  the  king  of  Prussia,  justly  raised 
the  indignation  of  every  true  friend  to  arts  and 
sciences  who  perused  it.     It  was  to  ridicule  his 
motley  performance,  that  a  Letter  to  Jacdf  Hen' 
.riques  from  a  Dutch  philosopher,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  impossibilities,  was  inserted  in  the  Lau" 
don  CkronicUf  the  plan  of  which  Letter  was  an 
imitation  of  Maupertm.    Many  ridiculous  pro- 
jects were  planned  for  the  purpose,  each  having 
scmie  relation  to  those  offered  by  the  German 
philosopher;  but  these  arose  so  very  fast^  that 
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.the  author  found  it  necessary  to  enlai^  his  plan, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  drop  the  title  of  a 
Letter,  (as  in  that  case  a  greater  connection  was 
requisite)  and  substitute  that  of  a  Periodical 
Paper,  called  The  Schemer  J' 

Three  Letters,  therefore,  all  that  were  written 
on  the  first  plan,  were  prefixed  to  the  Schemer, 
when  republished  ;    and  the  first  number  of  the 
periodical  design  commences  at  page  38,  and  is 
dated  May  13th,  176O ;    while  the  thirty-tbiid» 
and  last,  bears  the  date  of  December  28  th,  1763 ; 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
original  Letter  of  Maupertuis*    The  object  of  the 
Schemer  is,  to  ridicule  the  glaring  follies  of  man- 
kind,  in  the  various  departments  of  Liteiaturei 
Philosophy,  and  Politics :  he  is  peculiarly  seveie 
upon  the  political  essayists;    and  though   the 
work  is  rather  coarse  in  its  imagery  and  dictioBy 
it  displays  much  genuine  wit,  and  forcibly  exdte» 
the  risible  emotions. 


PART    IV. 


ESSAY  U. 

OBSBKVATIONS  ON  THE  FBEIODICAL  PAPERS 
WHICfi  SAYB  BBZir  PI7BLIBHBD  BETWEEN 
ITHE  C^mn  or  TQB  JlPIiER  Al^P  THE  PEE- 
SBITT  PfeEXOD. 


s. 


^O  numerous  have  been  tiie  periodical  papeA 
from  the  year  1/60,  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that,  in  order  to  include  an  ac- 
.covnt  of  them  in  this  and  the  subsequent  essay, 
it  ^iH  be  necessary  to  drop  all  biographical  de- 
tail, and  tx)niine  our  notices,  in  a  great  d^ree,  to 
historical  and  critical  memoranda  relative  to 
each  woHc. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  the 
public  yras  inundated  with  a  swarm  of  political 
essayists,  for  and  against  the  measures  of  Lord 
Bute,  who,  in  17^2^  was  generally  supposed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government*  On  ihese  papers, 
wiueh  axe  now  capable  of  exdting  little  interest, 

VOL.  V.  A  a 
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we  shall  be  v^i;^  brief  in  our  remarks ;  the  6rSt 
that  claims  our  attention  is 


1.  The  Auditor,  a  paper  written  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  Esq.  who,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Smollett, 
undertook  the  defence  of  Lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion; it  was  begun  in  1762,  and,  like  most  of 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Murphy,  is  conducted 
with  ability. 

2.  The  Briton,  the  offspring  of  Dr.  Smollett^ 
supported  the  same  party;  it  first  appeared  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1762)  and  was  continued  until 
February  12th,  17 63 ;  in  point  of  composition  it 
is  inferior  to  the  Auditor. 

3.  The  North  Briton.  This  once  cele- 
brated paper  issued  from  the  press  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Briton f  and  taking  the  opposite  side  in  politics, 
annihilated  a  friendship  which  had  existed  for 
many  years  between  the  author,  Mr,  Wilkes,  and 
Smollett.  To  N®  45  of  this  collection,  we  aie 
indebted  for  the  verdict  which  pronounced  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants ;  a  result  that  ele- 
vated Wilkes,  for  some  time,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  popularity.  When  Wilkes  was  conjpelled  to 
relinquish  the  direction  of  the  North  BritoH^  it 
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was  conducted  to  its  .filial  termination  by  Mr. 
James  Brooke,  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  literary  characters  of  his  age,  and  who 
died,  at  the  advanced  period  of  eighty,  in  Novem- 
ber 1807.  * 

These  party  papers,  the  most  eminent  in  their 
day,  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  sevenj 
others,  of  which  to  mention  the  titles  only  will 
suffice,  namely, 

4.  The  Patriot. 

5.  The  Englishman. 

6.  The  Moderator. 

7-  The  Adviser.  i 

8.  The  Contrast. 

9.  The  Free  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Ridley,  in  ridicule  of  this  pertinacious 
•host  of  politicians  and  projectors,  has  introduced 
into  one  of  his  Schemers^  dated  July  8th,  1762, 
the  folloMong  proposal  for  twenty  additional 
essays  of  the  kind.  ''As  I  perceive  a  great  altera- 
tion in  the  good  people  of  England  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Briion,  the  North  Britany  the  Pa- 
triotf  the  Auditor ^  the  Englishman,  the  Moderator^ 
&c.  and  find  that  honesty,  dectecy,  and  religion, 
are  every  where  exalted  and  encouraged  through 
the  infiuences  of  these  political^  writers,  I  intend 
to  encrease  the  advantages  of  this  kingdom  by 


f 


•Bendtng  auto  Ae  piest  a  lew  more  Wise  and  fiolili' 
cal  cflsayv.  I  «faall  thev^bre  first,  to  try  ike  ex* 
perinent,  OQly  public  tweixty^  tis.  the  Sfcaker, 
the  jMgwerfTy  the  Rejomder^  the  Rqdierj  the  Cofi* 
tinuer^  the  Annexery  the  Objector ^  the  Dauber y  the 
C4mpli9Mwttrj  the  FlaHerery  the  Growler^  the 
F^f^y  ^e  MaUgner;  and  that  my  pupils. may 
he  plfMed  in  all  parts,  the  Tdj^,  die  Teagve,  dte 
Sawnofy  the  Plantery  the  Indi(Mnany  the  farmtTf 
and  the  Londoner/'  * 

This  number  of  the  Schemer  aod  the  two  sub- 
sequent are  actually  occupied  by  Bpecimens  of 
the  opening  papers  of  these  supposed  essayists*  1 
shall  copy  the  first. 

'^  It  is  full  time,  I  think,  in  this  whirlwind  of 
ficriodical  authors,  that  I  beggn  to  q»eak.  For 
what  tongue  can  be  silent,  what  lips  vn^penej) 
what  month  shut,  and  what  teeth  but  must  wsg^ 
when  ail  the  world  k  in  an  ij^roarz-^SpeaJi  I 
-will,  though  I  know  hot  what  to  99lj;  speik  I 
must,  £Dr  the  words  bum  within  me^  and  stfive 
for  utterance;  and  I  shall  either  commend  or 
abuse  some  one  or  other  just  as  I  may  be  bir«d<v 
paid;  whenefiore  any  person  wanting  one  to  speak 
for  him  in  any  matter  of  bnfiiness.  Love,  politieff 
or  religiom  may  come  to  me;  for  I  can 

*  Schemer,  p.  190. 
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^lietii  to  Mfhine,  ei&er  at  tke  foot  of  a  mistress,  or 
in  a  tub  of  enthusiasm ;  or  to  speak  politics  in  a 
co^ee-faome,  or  nonsense  on  a  bench,  or  b^ore  a 
bench/' 

Relinquishing  the  field  of  teniponuy  politics, 
let  ut  now  return  to  subjects  of  a  more  miscel- 
laneous and  interesting  nature. 

10.  The  iKvxsTiOikTOR.  The  volume  to 
vhich  this  title  is  affixed,  ccmtains  only,  four 
essays,  which  were  published  at  distant  periods, 
but  thrown  together  in  the  year  1762.  They  em- 
brace rather  copious  dissertations  on  Bidiadcy  on 
Bikabeih  Canmngf  on  Naturatizatiamy  and  on 
Taste,fand>  wej^  written  by  Mr.  Ramsity,  the 
painter,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch 
poet^  Their  primary  ol)ject  is,  to  shew  the  uti- 
Hij,  and  neeessity  of  experimental  reasoaing.  in 
pllilological  and  moral  enquiries.  The  first  aa^ 
^nrUi  of  these  tra<^  are  the  most  elaborately 
composed,  and  that  on  IWte  is  condijcted  in  the 
form  bf  dialogue-^  Imt  the  theory  of  poetry  which 
he  has  attempted  tcr  Support- ia.cold^Umitaryy  and 
iBConclttsivci;.  i 


11.  The  Qtvivu  This  papery  the  pro4i)iQ- 
m  of  George  Colman^  Esq.  was  oiiginally  pub- 
tbedinthe&iJames^Ciifoidcle;  it.wa»p«iat^ 
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at  irregular  periods,  and  extends  but  to  fifteen 
numbers,  the  first  dated  Thursday,  June  the  ilth) 
1761 ;  and  the  last^  Saturday,  January  the  9th, 
1762.  In  point  both  of  style  and  matter,  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  the  Cohnmsseury  and  therefore 
the  abruptness  of  its  termination  forms  a  subject 
of  regret. 

12.  Tj^RRf-FiLius,  another  periodical  paper 
by  the  author  of  the  Genm,  whith  he  published 
daily  during  the  Encamiay  at  Oxford,  in  1763, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace ;  the  first  number,  appea^ 
ing  on  July  the  5th,  and  the  fourth  and  last  on 
July  the  8th.  This  jeu  c^esprii  is  seasoned  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and  pleasantry. 

13.  The  Babler.  Two  volumes  of  essays 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly ;  a  selection,  pub- 
lished in  17679  from  papers  which  he  had  con- 
tributed,  during  the  years  17^3,  17^4,  1 765,  and 
1766,  to  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle.  In  its  se- 
lected state,  the  Babler  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  numbers,  the  genernl  character 
of  which  may  be  given  by  the  term  respectabk* 
The  subjects  are  well  varied;  the  moral  is,  for  the 
nost  part,  good  ;  and  the  style,  though  hot  per- 
fectly correct,  or  much  polished,  is  easy  and 
perspicaous.      Among  the  critical   papers^  of 
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inrhich,  however,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten,  the  ohservations  on  I)ryden's  Guiscard  and 
Sigismonda  in  N°  68,  and  the  reflections  on  Lite* 
rature,  in  N°  122,  are  the  be^t;  the  critique  on 
Oray^s  Elegy,  which  occupies  N*»  55,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  remark  on  the  last  stanza,  cap- 
tious and  trifling.  Mr.  Kelly  died  in  1777,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight :  he  was  a  rapid  and 
voluininous  writer ;  and  "  soon  after  his  death," 
says  the  author  of  his  life  in  the  General  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  "  one  of  his  own  comedies^  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,  which  had  been  acted  but 
once,  being  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  mob,  be- 
cause our  author  sometimes  wrote  in  defence  of 
government,  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
distressed  wife  und  his  infant  family.  On  this 
occasion.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  charity  is 
wont  to  assume  a  variety  of  shapes,  produced  a 
new  prologue.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
his  lines  were  heard  with  the  most  respectful 
attention,  and  dismissed  with  the  loudest  ap- 
plause."* 

14.  The  Medley.     Ofthis  work  the  intention 
only  can  be  praised;  it  is  a  thin  octavo,  consisting 
of  ^*  thirty-one  essays,  on  various  subjects,  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  one  of  the  Governesses 
*  Vol  1«.  p.  698.— Editiott  of  irW. 
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of  the  LyingJn  Hospital,  in  Newca^le,  to  be' 
printed  for  the  Benefit  of  that  Charity.''  It  wait 
accordingly  published,  by  subscriptibn^  At  New* 
castle,  in  1766;  and,  the  object  for  which  it  tiras 
written  being  unequivocally  excellent,  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  very  considerable.  I  wish 
the  execution  had  done  more  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  writer;  but,  with.respect  both  to  style 
and  matter,  it  falls  much  bcloW  mediocrity. 

15.  The  Whisperer;  a  violent  party  paper, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  under 
Lord  North's  administration.  The  first  number 
appeared  on  Saturday,  February  the  17th,  177^ J 
and  the  hundredth,  the  last  with  a  number  affixedi 
on  January  the  11th,  1772.  There  were  lour 
numbers  extraordinary. 

16.  The  Scotchman.  This  paper,  which  em- 
braces the  same  side  in  politics  as  the  preceding 
work,  commenced  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
the  Whisperer,  the  first  number  being  dated 
January  the  21st,  1772;  it  was  continued  eveiy 
Friday,  and,  with  the  Whisperer,  is  remaricable 
for  little  beyond  the  zeal  with  which  it  ran  its 
course. 

17*  The  F&sBaoLDEB.    Tfak  collection  of  po« 
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litical  essays,  was  published  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1772,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  ^'  has 
claims  upon  the  favour  of  every  Briton  whose 
heart  is  not  dead  to  the  feelings  which  the  voice 
of  Genuine  Freedom  is  calculated  to  inspire.'^ 
It  is  the  production  of  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq. 

18.  The  Batchelor,  a  title  given  to  a  series 
of  essays  published  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  best 
were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  duodecimo  by 
Becket,  of  London.  The  edition  in  my  posses- 
sion is  called  the  second,  with  additions,  and  is 
dated  in  the  title  page  1773.  The  work,  which 
is  carried  on  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jeoffry 
Wagstaffe,  consists  of  forty-seven  miscellaneous 
essays,  and  an  Appendix  including  twenty-one 
numbers  on  political  subjects.  There  is  a  large 
portion  of  wit  and  humour  in  this  curious  pro- 
duction ;  and  N^  46,  containing  a  political  Epistle . 
to  Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  Esq.  with  notes  ex- 
planatory, critical,  and  historical,  by  George 
Faulkner,  Esq.  and  Alderman,  is  a  keen  and  most 
laughable  satire  on  the  last-mentioned  gentleman^ 
whose  notoriety  as  a  consequential  printer  and 
bo(^seller,  was,  at  that  time,  great. 

19.  The  Templar.  The  essays  under  this  title 
were  written  by  the  celebrated  Bibliographer, 
Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  who  was,  perhaps,  never  ex- 
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celled  in  the  art  of  arranging  and  digesting  catar 
logues.  '  The  Templar  did  not  extend  beyond 
fourteen  numbers,  of  whick  the  last  was  pub^ 
lished  in  December  1773;  it  was  chiefly  designed 
as  an  attack  upon  the  newspapers  for  advertising 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  places  o£  trust  under 
government.  Mr.  Paterson,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  Spth  of  October, 
1802,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing  a  volume  to  be  called 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  Literature  in 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  f  a  work  which,  from  his  minute  know- 
ledge of  literary  history,  must  have  been  highly 
interesting  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

20.  The  Gei^^tleiiak.    A  third  shortlived 
attempt  by  Mr.  Colman  to  render  our  commonf 
Newspapers  the  Vehicle  of  rational  amusemeAt. 
The  Gentfeman  was  originally  publi^ed  in  the 
London  Packet;  and  commencing  its  very  tvaiH 
sitory  existence  on  Friday,  July  10th,  I77h  8«^* 
d«nly  expired  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  number  en 
December  the  4th  of  the  same  year.    There  is 
reason  to  think,  from  the  specimens  before  ns, 
that  had  the  Genius  and  the  Gentleman  been  con- 
tinued, they  would  have  reflected  more  credit  on 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Colman  than  even  the  Coth 
noisseurf  which  too  frequently  indicates  the  juveni- 
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lity  of  its  conductors.  The  following  observations 
from  the  third  numbel-  of  the  Gentleman,  on  the 
diction  of  Johnson,  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
language,  are  so  strikingly  just,  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed, that  few  will  regret  their  introduction 
here;  more  especially  as  style  has  been  through- 
out these  essays  a  primary  object  of  attention. 

"  If  an  author  arises,  whose  deep  learning,  and 
large  imagination,  struggling  for  expression  equal 
to  his  conceptions,  tempt  him  to  lengthen  his 
periods,  and  swell  his  phraseology;  if  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  combinations  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage now  and  then  betray  him  into  too  wide  a 
deviation  from  the  vernacular  idiom;  such  a 
writer  will  have  the  mortification  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  his  style,  distorted  by  aukward  imitation, 
and  his  errors  (if  in  him  they  are  errors)  made 
ridiculous  by  aggravation.  The  language  that, 
in  his  masterhand,  like  a  well-tuned  instrument, 
<<  discourses  most  eloquent  musick,"  under  their 
management  utters  nothing  but  discord.  The 
rattling  of  their  periods  ajid  tumidity  of  their 
phrases,  like  the  noise  of  a  drum  or  swell  of  a 
bladder,  are  but  symptoms  of  their  wind  and 
emptiness. 

^  Ornament  of  diction,  says  Quintilian,  though 
the  greatest  of  beauties,  is  only  griiceful,  when  it 
follows  as  it  were  of  itself,  not  when  it  is  puT« 
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sued«  Of  all  ornaments,  a  foreign  structure  of 
period,  as  it  is  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  genius 
of  our  language,  appears  the  most  studied  and 
unnatural.  An  adopted  word  is  but  a  partial 
and  trifling  innovation,  and  is  often  happily  in« 
corporated,  when  care  is  taken  to  naturalize  the 
fokigner,  by  giving  a  national. air  to  the  turn  of 
the  phrase.  Every  language,  more  especially 
the  English,  has  its  idioms,  which  we  should  not 
register,  with  Grammarians  and  Lexibographers, 
among  its  irregularities,  but,  with  Poets  and  Ora- 
tors, number  among  its  beauties.  To  extirpate 
idiom  from  our  tongue,  would  be  like  rooting  up 
the  old  oaks,  that  are  the  glory  and  ornament  at 
our  country;  or,  to  vary  the  allusion,  to  square 
the  language  of  our  ancient  writers  to  the  rigid; 
rules  of  Roman  or  ^ven  French  Syntax,  w^uld 
extinguish  the  genius  of  our  Tongue,  and  give  thft 
whole  a  foreign  air,  like  the  labours  of  a  tastelea»i 
improver,  exchanging  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  iu 
our  gardens,  for  dipt  yews^  strait  walks^and^WF*'. 
mal  parterres/'* 

21.   E90AT»,  Mo^Ah  AND  LlTBRA&Ti      Tttt» 

essays,  the  well-known  production  of  the  Ee^ 
Vicemrms  Knox^  I>,  D.  lirst  appeared  anony.'i 
nipusly  in  the  ye^  17 77^  ii^  a  small  volume  oc- 
tavo, and,  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception^ 

*  Cofanan's  prose  on  several  occasions.  Vol.  1.  p;  19t  j  189* 
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jwer^  soon  republtahecl  with,  tbe  addition  of  a 
aecond  volume,  and  with  the  affixture  of  the  au- 
thpi's  name.  In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition, 
•the  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  detailed.  "  Many  ^ 
of  the  papers  in  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume 
were  written  at  College  as  voluntary  exercisies, 
4oT  the  sake  of  improv^nent.  They  had  all  of 
them  an  undoubted  right  to  the  epkhet  juvenile. 
•Most  of  them  were  composed  before  he  had  taken 
his  Batchelor^s  degree  at  the  university.  When 
they  had  accumulated  to  a  number  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should 
commit  them  to  the  fiames,  or  send-  them  up  to 
liondon  as  an  adventure,  without  a  name.  Per- 
haps it  was  vanity,  perhaps  it  wia  rashness,  and 
perhaps  a  laudable  motive,  which  determined 
him  -to  transmit  them  as  a  gratuitous  present  to  a 
Publisher.  They  were  sent  ^onyniously  from 
Oxford*  to  London^  were  published  anonymously, 
nor  did  the  Publisher  know  cither  the  writer's 
name  or  person  during  several  months  subsequent 
to  the  publication.  Praise  was  however  bestowed 
upon  them  from  various  and  respectable  quar- 
ters; and  praise,  operating  like  the  warm  sun- 
;i)iine  on  the  ice,  gradually  relaxed  his  resolutions 
of  concealment." 

Few  productions  have  been  more  popular,  or 
deservedly  so,  than  these  instructive  essays; 
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they  have  passed  through  sixteen  editions,  occu- 
pying two  volumes ;  until  the  last  edition,-  whibh 
is  divided  into  three,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  papers,  being  four  less  than  were 
included  in  the  immediately  preceding  impres- 
sion. 

The  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Knox  has  expsr 
tiated  in  these  volumes,  are  numerous  and  well 
chosen ;  and  they  uniformly  possess  a  direct  ten- 
dency either  to  improve  the  head  or  amend  the 
heart.  The  style  is  elegant  and  perspicuous, 
occasionally  assuming  the  high  tone  and  structure 
of  the  Johnsonian  period. 

To  persons  of  every  description,  but  especially 
to  young  persons,  the  essays  of  our  author  areiifr* 
valuable;  their  first  praise,  is,  that  they  recom- 
mend, in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  all  that  is 
good  and  great;  and  secondly,  they  are  ina  higk 
degree  calculated  to  form  the  taste,  and  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm.    - 

22.  Tks  Mirror.  This  very  elegant  and 
pleasing  paper,  which  has  deservedly  obtained  t 
place  V  among  our  classical  essayists,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  Jaooaiy, 
17799  &nd  was-  continued  pretty  constantly  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  to  May  the  27th,  1780, 
on  which  day  it  concluded  with  the  hundred  and 
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tenth  number. .  It  has  since  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  three  volumes  duodecimo,  and  in  two 
volumes  octavo. 

In  the  closing  essay  of  the  Mirror  its  chief 
writer  and  conductor  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  detail  of  its  origin.  '^  The  idea  of  pub- 
lishing a  penWtco/ 'j7a/)er  in  Edinburgh  took  its 
rise  in  a  company  of  gentlemen,  whom  particular 
circumstances  of  connexion  brought  frequently 
together.  Their  discourse  often  turned  upon 
subjects  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature. 
By  one  of  those  accidental  resolutions,  of  which 
the  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  deter-< 
mined  to  put  their  thoughts  into  writing,  and  to 
read  them  for  the  entertainment  of  each  other. 
Their  essays  assumed  the  form,  and,  soon  after, 
some  one  gave  them  the  name,  of  a  periodical 
publication;  the .  writers  of  it  were  naturally 
associated ;  and  their  meetings  increased  the  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  number,  of  their  produc- 
tions. Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business, 
composition  was  to  them  an  amusement  only; 
that  amusement  was  heightened  by  the  audience 
which  this  society  afforded ;  the  idea  of  publica- 
tion suggested  itself  as  productive  of  still  higher 
entertainment. 

^'  It  was  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that 
such  a  resolution  was  taken.    From  that,  and 
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Yfveiia}  otber  cirevnnsiaiices,  it  was-  tfamigbt  fff^ 
per  to  ob^rve  the  strictest  lecrecy  witk  TCgpidtn 
the  authors ;  a  purpose  in  which  they  btpfe  i»ie& 
so  sucoessluly  that^at  this  moment^  the  veiy  pttb« 
iisher  of  the  work  knows  only  one  oi  their  nvm*. 
her,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted.^  ■ : 

The  gentleman  thus  disQlosed  to  the  publiihei^ 
was   Mr,  Henry  Mackenzie^  at  that  time  .weU 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  oft 
^  The  Man  of  Feeling.''    The  society  to  friskk 
•he  alludes,  in  the  quotation  just  given,  consii^v 
beside  himself,  of  Mr.  George  Home^  a  Ckrk»#f 
^he  Court  of  Session; '  and  of  Mr.  W. Crtug^ Mri 
AliMmder  Abereromby,  Mr,  M*Leod  Bamuii^f 
Mr,  R,  Culleitf  and  Mr,  George  Ogihy^   AdffO^.^ 
xates;  all  of  wh(Hn,  with  the  reception  of  •  Mi* 
Ogilvy,  were  contributors  to  the  Mirror,    •    •     r- 

To  these,  who  might  be  termed  the  vegnkf . 
members  for  contribution,  were  added  several  motM 
Suable  correspondents;  namely,  Mr,  Riekarimmf. 
^Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  ef  Qhuh 
>gf>w ;  Lord  HaUes  ;  Mr,  Fraxer  Tytler^  Profcrwoc 
of  History  ia  the  College  of  Edinburgh;  Dr, 
'Beattky  the  author  of  the  Mimtrd;  Mr,  DmM 
HmiUy  nephew  to  the  Historian;  Mr.  Owtdtth 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland;  aad  Ifr* 
WiUiam  Strakan^  Printer  to  his  Majesty.  Two 
papers,  Nos.  ti,  and  95,  were  commwcated  \fj 
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peraons  imiinidnm';  and  parts,  likewise,  of  Nos.  9f 
79f  &&<}  S9>  h&ve  not  hitherto  been  claimed. 

To  Mf.  Mackenitie,  the  most  distinguished, 
and  also  the  most  copious,  writer  in  the  Mirror, 
we  are  indebted  for  thirty-nine  entire  papers  5  viz. 
No8»  2,  5,  7,  11*  12,  14,  16,  23,  25,  30,  32,  34, 
SB,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  49^  53,  54,  61,  64,  72, 
78,  «0,  81,  84,91,  92,  93,  99,  100,  101,  105, 
107,  108,  109,  and  110.  He  gave  considerable 
assistance,  moreover,  to  the  contents  of  Nos.  17, 
fil,  29»  55,  56^  85,  89, 96,  102,  and  103. 

Of  diese  contributions  by  the  author  of  '^  The 
Man  of  Feeling,^  the  most  interesting  are  those 
which  exdte  the  emotions  of  pity  through  the 
medium  of  narrative.  Few  modem  writers  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  their 
appeals  to  ^e  heart;  and  his  fictions  in  the 
Mirror  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  best 
efforts  in  pathetic  composition.  The  Story  of  Le 
Roches  in  Nos.  42,43,  and  44;  that  of  Nancy 
Collins,  in  N»  49;  of  Maria,  in  N°.  72;  and  of 
Louisa  Venoni,  in  Nos.  108  and  109,  are  related 
with  great  simplicity  and  effect;  the  style  is  clear, 
jiweet,  and  unaffected;  and  the  characters  are 
fketched  with  so  much  delicacy  and  adherence 
to  Nature,  with  touches  so  powerful  in  awaken- 
ing the  softer  passions,  that  they  have  called 
forth  the  tears  of  thousands. 

VOL*  V.  2  b 
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In  kumorou9^  iieUneofienf  i^,  Mr.  IVjagk^ai^ 
has  presented  us  with  various  specimens ;  WBOfmg 
tfa«  number^  we  may  point  ont^  «s  peculiiirly 
kappy,  N^  7p  on  the  Importance?  of  NajDpke^  in 
writing ;  Nos.  12,  2S,  and  SS^  di^ripjtive  of  tbe 
Family  of  the  Hom^uns.;  and  Nos.  54  and  4I» 
on  the  charactexs  of  Mr.  Be^mkin  and^  ^. 
Blubber. 

To  critical  disamion  thie  auithorft  of  the  Mmm 
appear  to  have  been  little  attached;  sevea  «r 
eight  papers  are  all  which,  are  di$coTi;ra^ble  in 
this  department;  and  of  the^  Mr»  M«ckfiizie 
hafi  contributed  two  in  N0&  99  ftnd  1>00^  oont- 
taining  an  ingenious,  and,  in  many  re«pect«^  * 
just  criticism  on  the  character  wA  tn^jedy  of 
Hamlet. 

The  writer  next  la  Mti.  Mack^naie^iftr  ikm 
b^ulk  of  his  communtoationsy  is  Jtfr*  Craig^  he 
bas  written  sixteen,  entire  papers^  Noa.  3»  10^  19^ 
S€|,  96yU,  3£«  47t  S5,  60,  63,  69,77,  aS,  dS, 
106,  and  has  4ssisted  in  the  c^niposition  pf  Koa* 
43,  S5i/  and  94»  Mr.  Craig  ^^c^ls  in  the  JOnv^ 
ing  of  Characters,  cw  wiiich  suil^t  he  has  gi^en 
ttft^n  essay  in  M^  31.  His,  portusAts^  of  tktltwQQi 
a«d  Um^TQsiUey  in.  I^os,  l^Q,  and .  \%  ave  v^i^ 
l^ppily  deliiKei^tedi  and  he  has  favoured  us  witii 
sevi^ral  ^rited  sketches  in  the  s^vte  styk,  in 
Nos.  47,  55,  &Zi  Q%  8fi^  MilQ6«    A  very  dof 
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giant  and  interesting  papery  on  the  character  and 
genius  of  Michael  Brace,  occupiea  No.  36,  and 
suggests  to  the  reader  a  most  jjeagiiig  idea  of  the 
benev«o]^iit  tendency  of  Mr.  Craig'^  mind. 

Froi»  the  pen  of  Mr^  Abercnmby^  the  Mirror 
has  reoetved  tkvten  essays  on  life,  education,  and' 
manners;  tibey  include  Nos.  4,  Pi  19»  45,  51,  57^. 
6&J  68,  %Ti  90f  and  104;  and  of  these  the  two 
most  impressive  are  N'^  87^  on  Superstition  andi 
the  Fear  of  Death ;  and  N""  90,  on  the  Caiami- 
ties  incident  to  extreme  old  Age. 

Si»  ]^aper8,Nos.  1,  15, 39*  67,  70,  and  71>  iure> 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Hotne;  No.  39,  on  the  Danger, 
incident  to  Men  of  fine  Feelings,  of  quarrellingi 
with  the  Woiid;  and  th^  Story  of  Antonio,  in 
Nbs.  fOi  ami  71^  possess  considerable  merit. 

With  Mr^  BBnJtatyney  who  has  written  fiver 
paf»eirs  in  the  Mirror,  Nos.  6i  28,  33>  58,  and  76, 
appears  to  have  originated  the  character  of  Mr^ 
Umphraville  y  at  least,  'N?  6  introduces  him  to, 
the  reader^s  notice,  and  the  portrjait  reoeiyes  adr 
ditional  finishing  in  Nos%  98,  and  76, 

To  Mr,  Cnlim  ure  are  indebted  for  three  yeiy, 
valnahle  essays ;  N^  13,  R^narks  on.  the  Poenu.^ 
of  0ssiac;  N^  279  on  die  silent  EKpressipa  o^ 
Sorrow ;.  and  N^  4i8,  on  the  qtiestioOf  whether^ 
inttlie  pkaaiireideariTed  froyi  the  art.  of-  pa\wting^. 
tl»  Artiitier£k»MOMMittf  \m  HQ  ndfViioti^ow 
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the  common  spectator?  Much  jnst' feeling,  and 
correct  taste  are  exhibited  in  these  papers. 

In  enumerating  the  papers  written  by  the  Cor^ 
respondents  of  the  Mirror ^  we  shall  commence 
with  Professor  Richardsony  a  gentleman  of  esta* 
blished  reputation  in  the  critical  and  poetical 
world.  From  his  stores  the  Mirror  has  jbeen  eB'> 
riched  with  ^ve  essays,  Nos.  8,  24,  29»  €69  and 
96.  Two  of  these,  Nos.  24  and  66,  are  accurate 
and  elejant  pieces  of  criticism,  on  the  Allegm 
and  Penseroso  of  Milton ;  and  on  the  loTe-sccne 
between  Richard  and  Lady  Anne,  in  Shal^• 
speare's  Richard  the  Third.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Richardson  is  peculiarly  correct,  and  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  free  from  scoticisms. 

The  essays  of  Lord  Hailesy  occupyhigNos.  (^ 
76y  86,  97,  98,  and  part  of  46,  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  subjects  of  humour ;  and,  together  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  human  life,  exhibit  no 
mean  powers  in  the  display  of  what  is  ludicrous 
in  character  and  conduct. 

For  the  two  papers  on  Dreaming^  in  Nos.  73  &nd 
74,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Beaitie;  they  are  en- 
tertaining, but  inconclusive.  In;  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Dr.  speaking  of  these 
essays,  remarks,  *^  I  had  no  anibrtion  to  view  my- 
self in  any  of  these  folio  looking-glasses  (the 
Mirrors;)  but,  as  the  publisher  had  scBtme  a  set 
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from  the  bej^nning,  i^nd  told  me  that  be  would 
have  DO  returns  but  in  kind ;  and,  as  I  had  never 
refused  the  terms,  I  thought  myself  boVind  in  a 
sort  of  debt,  of  honour,  which  T  endeavoured  to 
pay  with  some  detached  thoughts  '  On  Dream- 
ing/ ,  It  is  a  subject  which  I  ought  to  under- 
stand as  well  as  other  people;  for  I  believe  I 
l^ave  dreamed  as  much,  both  sleeping  and  waking* 
^most  men  of  my  age.  Your  Grace  will  ob- 
serve) jthajt  the  subject  is  not  concluded,  as  I  have 
not  yet  got  t^me  to  transcribe  the  last  part.  The 
|Ebolis|i  gasconade  at  the  top  of  the  first,  is  an  ad- 
4it^oB  J?y  the  printer.''  * 

The  last  part,  thus  alluded  to,  was  added  to 
the  seventy-fourth  number,  when  the  Mirror  was 
IjE^ublished  in  volumes. 

,.  To  Mr.  D.  Hufne  are  ascribed  N"*  50,  on  tb^ 
^f^ixk  brought  on  Genius  and  Talents  by  Indolence 
^d  Inactivity ;  and  N**  103,  containing  a  ludi- 
;CrQus  account  from  Simon  Softly  of  his  law-suit 
with  Sir  Ralph  Holdencourt. 
.  Of  the/our  remaining  Correspondents  of  the 
Mirror i  three  contributed  a  single  paper  each;  to 
jMr.  Tytkr^  for  instance,  is  attributed  N»  S9y  on 
JLounging ;  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  N*^  52,  in- 
f^luding  a  humorous  proposal  for  improving 
Sgiriculture ;  and  to  Baron  Gordon,  N*>  .82,  on 

*  Forb«i'9  life  of  Beattie,  vol.  2.  p.  232, 233, 


Sign-posts.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  likewise 
assisted  in  writing  Nos.  17  and  791  ^^^  second 
was  the  author  of  a  letter  in  N°  89 ;  and  the  third 
composed  the  epistle  signed  Moderatusm  N*  102. 
.  To  Mr.  Strahanan  acknowledgment  is  due  for  a 
pleasing  letter  on  the  improvements  of  Edin- 
burgh in  N*'94. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  when  noticing  the  Mirror- 
Club,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie, 
observes,  that  *'  the  names  of  the  authoi^  of  each 
paper,  show  of  what  distinguished  characters 
this  literary  society  consisted :  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  of  these  essayists,  no  feWer 
than  six  either  are,  or  hav^  beeti,  Jtidges  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  law  in  Scotland.^*  Hie  per- 
sons thus  alluded  to  are,  Lord  Abercrontby,  Lord 
Craig,  Lord  Cullen,  Lord  Hailes,  Mr.  Baron 
Gordon,  and  Tytler  Lord  ^oodhouselee. 

The  Mirror,  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator 
in  variety  and  humour ;  16  the  Rambler  in  dignity 
anji  ethic  precept;  and  to  the  Adventuref  in  the 
field  of  splendid  fiction ;  yet  supports  a  character 
which  has  justly  rendered  it  a  favourite  \f  ith  flie 
public.  There  is,  owing  in  a  great  ttea^wre'  to 
the  geiiius  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,'  a  pallh^c  ehahU, 
a  tender  strain  of  moralit}%  thrown  over  its  pages, 
which  greatly  interests ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  means, 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  «90. 


sterite  or  dc^tive  in  the  delineation  of  chan^eter. 
These  qnal^atiofis  are  to  me,  by  many  degrees, 
more  pleasing  and  permanently  impressive^  than 
the  eternal  wit  and  irony  which  pervade  the 
World  and  CowMnsseur.  When  we  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  sweeinesSy  ddkaeyy  and  pathos^  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Mirror^  we  doubt 
doty  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  these  in- 
gredients, that  it  is  formed  to  delight  a  distant 
posterity* 

• 
S3.  Thb  Dbtbctok.  The  first  number  of 
this  political  paper  was  published  in  17S0>  and 
was  promised  ^^  to  be  continued  t>ccasionally 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament.'^  It  was  pnnted 
in* octave^  at  the  price  of  sixpence  each  number; 
but,  meeting  ^rith  little  encouragement,  was  soon 
relinquished.  The  perusal  of  the  first  essay,  the 
only  one  which  I  have  seen,  is  not  calculated  to 
excite  any  regret  that  the  work  was  not  sup- 
ported. 

.  24/.  The  Whig.  This  series  of  papers  was 
written  by  the  late  Hugh  Boyd,  and,  together 
with  the  JVee/bMer,  very  ably  assisted  in  main- 
tuning  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  The 
^^  appeared  in  Almon's  London  Courant  in 
the  year  1780, 


25.  Thk  £i96UftHMAK.  A  iiHicelkiieoii9 <|Ma' 
per,  that  was  published  about  ^eyeaf  1763,  but 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  i3aff», 

26.  The  New  Spectatoa.  Oa  this  attempt 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public  not  much  praise 
can  be  bestowed.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  eon*', 
structed  is  broken  into  too  many  divisions,  aod  of 
these  the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  trifling  and 
temporary  matter.  Each  number  is  awelkd  to. 
eight  folio  pages,  containing  an  essay  on  some  mist 
cellaneous  subject,  selected  poetry.  Bulla,  apojir 
tical  romance,  the  sage  opinions  of  John  Bull, 
with  an  account  of  the  Theatres,  Masquemdes, 
&c.  &c.  The  essay  commencing  every  number 
is  t^e  only  portion  of  the  New  Spectator  which 
copies  the  legitimate  model;  and  this^  thoug|i» 
written  with  a  laudable  attention  to  moral  inn 
provement^  does  not,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  first  number  of'  the 
New  Spectator  was  published,  on  Tuesday,  Fe- 
bruary the  3d,  1784,  and  continued  weekly  on 
the  same  day.  My  copy,  which  is  a  thin  folio* 
includes  but  twenty-two  numbers,  the  last  beiiig 
dated  June  the  29th,  1784.  Whether  the  work 
was  extende<l  beyond  this  period,  I  am  notable  to 
ascertain.  Some  of  the  selected  poetry  is  well 
chosen;  but  much  of  the  matter  which  fills  this 
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iiuvEgo,  possesses  a  tendency  not  ¥ery  accordant 
with    the  monitory    style  of  the   introductory 


'  S7.  Thb  Lounger.  The  p^ers  which  com- 
pose  this  work  may  be  considered  as  a  conttnu- 
atiion  of  the  Mirror ;  they  iire  written,  with  the 
exception  of  only  three  or  four  essays,  by  the 
members  and  correspondents  of  the  MirrorKslub, 
and  they-'partake  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
their  proto^pe.  The  first  number  of  the  Lounr 
ger  appeared  on  Saturday,  February  the  5th, 
1785;  &nd  it  was  published  weekly  on  that  day 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  last  essay,  K^  101,  being 
dated  January  the  £di,  1787- 

-  To  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  this 
series  of  essays  is  even  still  more  indebted  than 
wieis  the  former ;  fifty-four  entire  numbers  of  the 
Lounger  are  the  composition  of  this  gentleman, 
and  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  eight  more. 
The  entire  papers  are,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  15, 17^  20, 
««,  27,  2»,  29,  .31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  38,  40,  41, 
45,  48,  50,  51,  54,  56,  58,  6l,  62,  64,  65,  66t 
67,68, 69,  72, 75,  76, 78,  80,  82,  83,  84,  87,  89, 
90,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97y  98,  99y  100,  and  101 ; 
those  in  which  he  assisted,  Nos.  8,  25,  42,  44, 
SS,  55,  74,  and  85. 
)n  humour,  pathos,  and  delineation  of  charac- 
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ler,  tiie  e«»ys  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  tn  the  Ltmnger, 
are  not  inferior  to  tiiose  which  he  contrilmted  to 
the  Mirror.  N^  15)  descriptive  of  the  PkuMh^ 
phages^  or  Toad-eater;  Nos.  17»  36,  -56^  and  €2, 
depicthig  the  family  of  tbe  Mushroonis;  N^  45, 
<:oDlwning  the  narrative  of  Jeremiah  Dy-soon ;  N* 
7S,  on  the  restlesB  activity  of  Mr.  Bustle;  N*^  98, 

the  Visit  of  John  Homespnn  to ^  Lodge;  as4 

N^  99*  ^vn  Ammal  Magnetism,  exhibitisome  well* 
conceivied  and  snccessful  attempts  in  the  walks  «f 
ridicule,  irony,  and  broad  humour. 

To  these  papers,  which,  to  excel  in  their  pecu- 
liar department,  must  display  a.lai|^  portion  of 
strong-marked  character^  we  have  to  add,  that  the 
portrait  of  Colonel  Caustic,  in  Nos.  4,6,  31,  3£, 
53,  and  40,  is  powerfully  c^oured  and  sustained. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  ^e  delioeatioB 
hiRl  been  given  upon  a  lai^r  scale,  and  had  in- 
volved more  numutitt;  for,  beyond  the  fortieth 
|>apcr,  we  ineet  with  little  relative  to  a  personage, 
with  whom  we  had  already  become  so  familiarized 
and  engaged,  as  to  hope  and  expect  that  he  would 
accompany  us  throng  the  work.  Superior  to 
this,  however,  or  to  any  other  portrait,  even  in 
the  Mirror,  is  the  picture  of  a  Country  Dowager^ 
in  N*^  ^7  of  the  Lounger^  which  with  respect  to 
costume,  accuracy,  and  high-finishing,  to  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  effect,  is  almost  unparalleled. 


ifi'the  prariiice  of  ^ibetic  narration^  the  Lotm^ 
gar  has  not  been  enridbed  with  ao  many  ^eci- 
mens  from  our  author^s  pen,  as  are  found  in  the 
lll4vror;  th«  story  however^  of  Albert  Bane^  in 
N®  S\;j  and  especially  the  history  of  Father  Ni* 
cholas,  in  Nos.  82,  83,  and  84,  excite  a  lively  and 
iiftpressivie  interest,  and  instil  that  tender  melan- 
<^ly  so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  aiod  moreil 
Foctitnde.  The  didactic  papers  too,  which  hlend 
sffliscinating  pathos  with  ethic  instroetioa,  a  com- 
bination very  frequent  in  the  essays  of  Mt.  Mac- 
kenzie, will  be  thought  not  inferior  to  those  which 
emanated  from  the  same  mind  in  the  Mirlx>r :  as 
]iii»tam!es  of  this  happy  imion,  I  would  refer  ta 
K®  48>  on  the  sentiment  and  the  moral  of  Time; 
and  to  N''93,  on  the  tender  indulgence  of  melan- 
choly in  the  season  of  autumm. 

The  pages  devoted  to  criticism  in  the  Loungdr 
are  much  more  nitmetous  than  those  which  were 
allotted  to  the  same  province  in  die  Mirror;  and 
to  those  Mr.  Mackenasie  has  contributed  a  large, 
portioh.  Besides  incidental  observations  occa^* 
sionftlly  aifnexed  to  the  critical  strictures  of  his 
correspondents,  he  has,  in  K^  20,  presented  us  wit^ 
a  disse^rtation  on  Novel  Writing;  in  Nos.  27  and 
26,  with  an  examinaUon  ci  the  moral  effects  ef 
Tragedy;  in  N^dO,  with  observations  on  the  mo* 
ral  'effect  of  Comedy ;  in  Nos.  6*8  and  699  with 
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Critical  Remarks  on  the  characrter  of  FabltMr^ 
and  in  N'*97,  with  on  Essay  on  the  Genius  nmd 
Writings  of  Robert  Bums.  These  all  display 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  mod 
of  the  business  of  the  world,  acute  feelings,  ami 
good  taste* 

Among  the  other  members  of  this  literary  ckiii^ 
Mr,  Craig  stands  foremost  as  a  contributor ;  he 
has  written  fifteen  essays;  namely,  Nos.  9»  iS»  itl^ 
26,  35,  37,  43,  49,  52,  57,  71,  77,  86,  88,  and 
91.  Many  just  observations  on  life  and  tamm* 
ners,  and  some  useful  lessons,  are  scattcreil 
through  these  papers ;  and  the  author  has  siiewa 
his  critical  powers  to  advantage  in  an  essay  oa 
the  introduction  of  ancient  Mythology  in  Mo- 
dern Poetry,  in  N^  37 ;  by  observations  on  Ca« 
medy,  in  N**  49 ;  and  by  a  history  d  the  ^iif* 
ferent  species  of  Misanthropy,  as  illustiatai 
from  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Jaques,  aad 
Timon  of  Athens. 

Nine  papers  in  the  Lounger ^  Nos. 3,  10, 14,  23, 
30,  47,  74,  81,  and  92,  owe  their  existence,  lo 
Mr.  AbercranUn/,  Of  these,  N^  14,  adds  some 
strokes  to  the  picture  of  Colonel  Caustic,  which 
liad  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie;  and 
N*  30,  is  a  letter  from  a  m^nber  of  the  Mirrorr 
club,  relating  some  particulars  of  that  society'* 
This  epistle,  pf  which  one  object  was  to  induce 
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die  puiitic  to  suppose  tbat  the  Mirror  and  the 
liounger  were  unconuected,  and  that  the  authors 
of  ike  two  works  werQ  not  the  same,  relates  some 
eusbus  particulars  relative  to  the  Mirror^  and  to 
tlMK.  reception  of  this  species  of  periodical  com- 
position in  Scotland.  Addressing'  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Lounger,  as  one  on  whom  the  whole 
Ifthour  of  the  work,  single,  and  alone,  rested :  he 
obderres,  **  You,  Sir,  started  with  many  advan* 
ttf^  whicli  we  did  not  possess.  The  piiblic  are 
nvvriaiight  to  know^  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
a  periodical  work  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh ; 
^al,  if  tolerably  executed,  it  will  be  read, 
will  hold  its  place  with  other  works  €f  the 
kind.  But  when  we  boldly  gave  the  Mir- 
for.  to  the  world,  a  very  different  notion  prevailed. 
R  was  supposed  that  no  such  work  could  be  con- 
cocted with  any  propriety  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Accordingly,  the  Mirror  was  received 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference  in  our  own 
cotmtiy ;  and  during  the  publication^  it  was  in- 
debted £of  any  little  reputation  it  received  in 
SGodand,  to  the  notice  that  happened  to  be  taken 
of  it  by  some  persons  of  rank  and  of  taste 
in  England.  Nay,  Sir,  strange  as  you  may 
thiBtk  it,  it  is  certaiply  true,  that,  nairow  as 
Edinburgh  is,  there  were  men  who  consider  them- 
selves as  men  of  letters,  who  never  read  a  number 
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of  it  while  it  was  going  on. — -*-The  sttperciliow, 
who  despised  the  paper  because  they  did  not 
know  by  whom  it  was  written,  talked  of  it  as  a 
catch-penny  per^mance,  carried  on  by  a  set  of 
needy  and  obscure  scribblers.  Those  who  enter* 
tained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it  were  apt 
to  fall  into  an  opposite  mistake ;  and  to  suppose 
that  the  Mi^rror  was  the  production  of  all  tin 
men  of  letters  in  Scotland.  This  last  opinion  is* 
not  yet  entirely  exploded,  and  perhaps  has  rather 
gained  ground  from  the  fevonrable  reception  of 
the  MiiTor  since  its  publication  in  volumes^ 
The  last  time  I  was  in  London,  I  happened*  to 
Step  into  Mr.  CadelKs  shop, '  and  while  I  waa 
amusing  myself  in   turning  over  the-  prints  t» 

Cook's  last  Voyage,  Lwd  B »  came  in,  and 

taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Mirror,  asked  Mti 
Cadell,  who  were  the  authors  of  itb  CadeH, 
who  did  not  suspect  that  I  knew  any  more  of . 
the  matter  than  the  Great  Mogul,  answered^ 
*  That  he  eould  not  realty  mention  particcdar 
names ;  but  he  believed'tbat  aii  the  literaH  of  Sdol' 
land  were  concerned' in  it/  Lord  B— —  walked 
off;  satisfied  that  this  was  truly  the  case;  and 
about  a  week  after  I  heard^hrm  say  ai  Loud 

M *B  levee,  that  he  was  well  assuved  the 

Mtrror  was  the  joint  production  of  all  the*  men 
of  letters  in  Scotland. 


'^  I  will  now,  Sir,  tell  you  in,  i^oMeiic^,  tW, 
one  of  our.  number  excepted,  whos»  wjidogB  liavn 
long  been  read  with  admialion.  and  d^ligJi^  and 
wkose  ex^nwite  iMOUcil  every  reader  of  tastig  anA 
di^cecuiiQ^nt  iau3tdi»tiiiguifi2i<  ia  the  Mirror,  thst^, 
was  Jiot  one  of  our  Club  who  ^vet  published  i^ 
siogle  sentesftoe,  or  ia  all  likelihood,  etkier  wouldf 
have  4oi»9  it,  had  it  not  been  iot  the.  aqcidcp^ 
p^AblijCatioii.of  the  Mirror." 

To  Mr.  CuUeny  the  Lomger  is  under  obligatioo 
jfbc  three  papers;  N°  5,  ou  the  cooipositioii^of 
Ui»tfffty;  N"*  12,  a  ludi^roufi  paper  on  the  pos»jr 
biMty,o£  Mcertaiuipg  tl^e  chfusacteii^  of  a  coiu-r 
paQj  from  the  appearaoQe. of  their  U4Ai9;.aAd 
N'^rSf  on  Sculpture.  The  first  and  thirid  of 
these  essays  contaiA,  several  just  and  waH^ev 
pfsssed  remarks,  indicative  of  a  u^iad  attached^ 
to  liiteary. research,  and  attendveto  the  progresii 
of  art;  while  the  second  excites  a  smiie  at. the 
idea  of  associating  character  with  the  foro^,  aod 
cut  of  a  hat;  it  is  the  vehicle,  howerer,  of  somst 
keen  and  well-directed  satire. 

With  Mr.  M^lfcod  Buamat^f  who  wrote  Nos^ 
13  and  39i  the  contributions  of  the  jUmiier^ 
close ;  aad,  turning  to  the  list  of  Corrtsipondmk^ 
we  find  it  less  numerous  and  pisoductive  than  i^ 
the  Miiprori.  thpug^  iacludin^  twa,  «ai^e&  whicA 
bad  not  appealed  ia.  (bftt  f^np^ ;  y^.JQr^  Wm9$ 
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the  Historian,  and  Mr.  Greenfiield,  Pipfessoi'  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  To  the  former  are  ascribed  Nos.  11 
and  60i.two  papers  of  considerable  humour;  the 
first,  relating  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lounger; 
the  second,  including  a  proposal  for  a  periodical 
paper  exclusively  devoted  to  the  female  sex.  To 
the  latter,  it  appears,  we  are  indebted  for  N^59« 
on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Idleness;  and  for  an 
Ode  to  a  Lady  in  N**  85r- 

Of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Mirror,  the  only 
one  who  has  contributed  materially  to  the  stmc-* 
ture  of  the  Lounger^  is  Mr.  Fraser  TtfUer,  who 
has  furnished  Nos.  7y  19>  24,  44,  63, 70,  and  79» 
papers  which  abound  with  traits  of  humour  and 
of  character.  Mr.  Tytter^  author  of  th<^  Vindi- 
cation of  Queen  Mary,  has  added  one  essay, 
in  N**  l6,  on  the  Defects  of  Female  Education; 
Mr.  D.  JEfume,  two  letters  in  Nos.  25,  and  55;  and 
Prffessor  Richardson^  a  pleasing  critique,  in  N* 
42,  on  the  Poetry  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 

The  Lounger  has  been  considered  by  some 
critics  as  inferior  to  its  predecessor:  this  doei 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  case ;  it  cannot,  in-* 
deed,  boast  of  a  narrative  so  pathetic  as  that  of 
La  Roche^  or  Vcnoni,  in  the  Mirror ;  but  it  does 
not  yield  in  any  other  requisite,  either  of  cha- 
raeter,  humour,  moral  instructioUi  or  popular 
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criticima.  .On  the.  contrary,  I  think  it  may  he 
easily  proyed,  that  a.  larger  proportion  of  good 
papers/is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Lounger. 
They  havet  bothy  however,  contributed  very  highly 
to  the  purposes  .of  edification  and  amusement,,  to 
the  best  and  noblest,  objects  of  the  genuine  pe^ 
liodical  essay  • 

«K28rA  The  Observer.  Of  this  very  valuable 
paper,  the.  composition  of  Mr.  Cwnberlandy  it 
v(i^  be  necessary,  in  the  .£rst  place,  to  relate 
what  the.  author  has  himself  thought  proper  to 
say  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  character.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  he  has  favoured  us  with 
thft  following  account :  ^'  I  first  printed  two  oc- 
tai!QS  (of.  the  Observer)  experimentally  at  our 
prisss  in  Tunbridge  Wells;  the  execution  was  so 
incarrect,  that  I  stopped  the  impression  as  soon 
as  I. had  engaged  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dilly, 
to  undertime  the  reprinting  of  it.  He  gave  it  a 
form  and  shape  fit  to  meet  the  public  eye,,  and 
the  sale,  was  encouraging.  I  added  to  the  col- 
lation very  largely^  and  it  appeared  in. la.  new 
edition  of  ^ve  volumes: .  when  these  were  out  of 
print,  t  made  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  essays, 
and,  incorporating  my' entire  translation  of.  Th^ 
Clouds,  we  edited  the  work  thus  modelled  in  six 
YQliimes ;  ,aud  these:  being  .now.  attadied.  to  tba 
vox,.  V.  2  c 


great  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  I  considei 
the  Observer  as  fairly  enrolled  amongst  the  stand- 
ard classics  of  our  native  language.  This  work, 
therefore,  has  obtained  for  itself  an  ii^mtanc^ ; 
it  is  fairly  off  my  hands,  and  what  I  have  to  way 
about  it  will  be  confined  to  a  feiw  finl{>le  &cts ;  I 
had  no  acknowledgments  to  make  in  my  con- 
cluding essay,  for  I  had  received  no  aid  or  as- 
sistatfee  from  any  man  living.  Every  page  and 
paragraph,  except  what  is  avowed  quotation,  1  ani 
singly  r^pofisible  for. 

'^  I  have  been  suspected  of  taking  stories  out 
of  Spanish  authors,  and  weaving  them  into  some 
of  these  essays  as  my  own,  without  aoknowledg*« 
ing  the  plagiarism.  Oiie  of  my  reviewen  tik* 
slances  the  story  of  Nicobu  Pedroia,  and  roundly 
asserts,  that,tfrom  internal  evidence,  it  must  be  of 
Spanish  construction,  and  from  these  assumed 
premises  leaves  me  to  abide  the  odium  of  the  in* 
ference.  To  this  I  answer,  with  the  most  aolenm 
appeal  to  trudi  and  honottr,  that  \  am  indebted 
to  no  author  whatever,  Spanish  or  other,  for  a 
single  hint,  itjea,  or  suggestion  of  an  incident,  in 
the  story  of  Pedrosa,  nor  in  that  of  the  Misan-* 
thix^,  nor  in  any  other  w)iieh  the  work  con* 
tains.  In  die  narrative  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  what  I  say  of 
it  a«  being  matter  of  ti|^tio%  w^ioh  I  collected 
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Oik  the  spot,  is  a  meie  fiction  t»  give  an  air  of 
credibility  apd  horror  to  the  tales  the  whole, 
without  exception  of  a  syllable^  is  absolute  and 
entire  invention. 

'^  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  the  chanurter  o£ 
Abraham  Abrahams  ;•  I  wrote  it  upon  principle, 
thinking  it  hig)i  time  that  something  should  b^ 
done  £or  a  persecuted  race ;  I  seconded  my  ap« 
peal  to  the  charity  of  mankind,  by  the  character 
of  Sheva,  whieh  I  copied  from  this  of  Abrahams^ 
The  public  prints  g^ve  the  Jews  credit  for  their 
sensibility  in  acknowledging  my  well-intended 
services:   my  friends  gave  me  joy  of  honorary 
presaits,  aad  aioms  even  accused  me  of  ingrati- 
tude for  not  making  public  my  thanks  for  their 
muni&eeQCQ.    J  will  speak  plainly  eu  this  point; 
I  do  most  heartily  wish  they  had  flattered  me  with 
some  tokeh,  however  8mall»  of  which  I  migjht 
liave  said  tkii  %m  a  trAuiie  io  my  pkUimtkropiff  imd 
deliveied  it  down  to  my  children^  q«  my  beloved 
lather  did  to  me  his  badge  of  favour  from  the  cUi* 
■ens  of  Dublin ;  but  not  a  word  from  the  lips,  not 
a  line  did  I  ever  receive  from  tbep^of  any  Jew, 
though  I  have  Ibuad  myself  hi  <MMnpany  with 
many  of  their  nation  ^  and  in  this  peibs^s  the  genr 
tlemen  are  quite  right,  whilst  J  b^A  i^rwed  ex.*^ 
{)ectation8  that  were  quite  wrong;  for  if  I  k^y^  9»i4 
for  Ifaem  only  wlMt  AfSy  dssonrei  wb]F  lhf>M)d  I  b^ 
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thanked  for  it?  But  if  I  have  said  more,  much 
more,  than  they  deserve,  can  they  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  hold  their  tongues  ? 

"  I  think  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  the 
composition  of  *  the  Observer'  must  have  been  a 
work  of  time  and  labour ;  I  trust  there  is  inter- 
nal evidence  of  that,  particularly  in  that  portion 
of  it,  which  professes  to  review  the  literary  age 
of  Greece,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  Athenian 
stage.    That  series  of  papers  will,  I  hope,  remain 
as  a  monument  of  my  industry  in  collecting  ma- 
terials, and  of  my  correctness  in  disposing  them ; 
and  when  I  lay  to  my  heart  the  consolation  I 
derive  from  the  honours  now  bestowed  upon  me, 
at  the  close  of  my  career,  by  one,  who  is  only 
in  the  first  outset  of  his,  what  have  I  not  to  au- 
gur for  myself,  when  he  who  starts  with  such 
auspicious  promise  has  been  pleased  to  take  my 
faime  in  hand,  and  link  it  to  his  own  ?  If  any  of 
my  readers  are  yet  to  seek   for  the   author  to 
whom  I  allude ;  the  Comkorum  Graecorum  frag- 
menta  qucedam  will  lead  them  to  his  name,  and 
Mm  to  their  respect. 

^  If  I  cannot  resist  the  gratification  of  insert- 
ing the  paragraph,  (page  7,)  which  places  my 
dim  lamp  between  those  brilliant  stars  of  -classic 
lustre,  Richard  Bentley  and  Richard  Porson,  am 
I  to  be  s«t  down  eis  a  coliceited  vain  old  manf 
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I^t  it  be  so!  I  cau^t  help  it,  and  in  truth  I  don't 
much  care  about  it.  Though  the  following  ex- 
tract may  be  the  weakest  thing  that  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ever  has 
written,  or  ever  shall  write,  it  will  outlive  the 
strongest  thing  that  can^be  said  against  it,  and  I 
will  therefore  arrest  and  incorporate  it,  as  fol- 
lows: Aliunde  quoque  hand  exiguum  omamentwn 
iuic  volwnini  accepity  iiquidem  Cvmberlandius  nos* 
tras.  aamch  heneooltque  permmiy  ut  vermnes  suas 
quorundam  fragtnefUorufn,  fxquisitas  sane  illas^nd^ 
rdque  elegantid  canditai  et  commendatas  hue  tranS" 
ferremJ'* 

Forty  numbers  of  the  Observer  in  an  octavo  to- 
lume,and  printed  atTunbridge  Wells,  were  publish*- 
ed  in  London  ia^785 ;  this  collection  being  well  re* 
ceived,  both  by  the  public  and  the  critics,  it  was 
reprinted  by  Dilly,  the  succeeding  year,  in  three* 
volumes,  crown  8vo,  with  such  numerous  addi-> 
tions,  as  augmented  the  numbers  to  ninety-three. 
Ia  1788,  a  fourth  volume  was  given;  and  in  1790, 
the  fifth  and  last.  Of  this  arrangement  in  five 
volumes,  a  new  impression  was  published  in 
1791 9  which  is  the  edition  in  my  possession, 
extending  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  essays. 
The  Observer,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  in  1798; 
in   1803,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  British 

•  VoL  ii.  p.  199,  et  «jq. 


Essayists ;  and  in  IBOB^  it  was  repritrted  tn  three 
Yolunies  12mo, 

The  essays  which  compose  these  interesting 
volumeS)  may  be  classed  nnder  the  appellations 
fA  Literary  J  Critical},  and  If arrathc ;  Hum&roKi, 
Mordly  and  ReligioU3. 

To  the  Literary  papers,  which  araowit  to 
hbottt  forty  in  number,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
itwflt  original  feature  in  the  woric.  These  in- 
clude, together  with  some  account  of  the  cfffl 
history  of  Greece,  a  compressed  and.  connected 
detail  of  Grecian  poetry,  from  the  earli-^st  em  to 
the  death  of  Menander.  The  research  bas  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
Draihatists,  and  more  especially  to  the  writers  of 
the  0/rf,  the  Mi^k,  and  the  Nexo  Comedy.  0! 
these,  the  fragments,  which  the  desolating  hand 
of  Time  has  spared,  have  been  translated  with 
uncommon '  felicity,  by  Mr.  Cumberland;  and 
merit  the  eulogium  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  so 
happily  expressed.  The  easy  and  flowing  metri- 
cal style  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  furnished 
Mr.  Cumberland  with  an  appropriate  model  for 
his  versions,  which  he  has  imitated  with  fidelity 
and  spirit.  The  patience  and  persevering  labom* 
required  for  the  due  execution  of  this  task,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  declaration  of  the  Ob- 
server,  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  give  the  world 
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^  a  complete  collection  of  the  beauties  of  tbe 
Greek  stage,  in  our  own  language,  from  the  re- 
mains of  more  than  fifty  comic  poets/^* 

The  papers  strictly  Critical^  in  the  Observer^ 
amount  to  aeognteen^  of  which  deven  are  devoted 
to  the  ccoksideration  of  dramatic  character  and 
conduct.  Among  these,  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  Macbeth  and  Richard;  the  parallel 
between  ^schylus  and  Shakspeare;  theobserva* 
tions  on  Falstatf  and  his  group;  and  the  compa- 
lative  review  of  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  with  the 
Patal  Dowry  of  Massing^r;  are  peculiarly  iii" 
4eresting  and  conclusive.  The  essay  on  style,  in 
M®  Iddy  contsUns  many  ju^t  remarks  on  the  dic- 
tion of  JdHsmi  and  Joknean  ;  with  ^e  judicious 
^recommendation  of  the  former  as  the  safer  model 
ior  the  student.  The  character  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's own  style,  indeed*  partakes  much 
more  of  the  degant  and  idiomatic  simplicity  cf 
Addison,  thaa  of  the  elaborate,  though  splendid, 
composition  of  Johnson ;  with  iike  exception  of 
a  few  phcases^  which  are  too  fiat  and  colloquial, 
it  is  easy,  fluent,  and  correct. 

Of  the  Nttrraike  portion  of  the  Obeerver^ 
which  occupies  no  small  share  of  the  work,  it 
is  impossible  wA  to  speak  highly.  Powerful  in- 
vention, strong  delineation  (^  character,  and  ad* 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  119,  edition  of  1791. 
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herence  to  costume,  distinguish  the  greater  part 
of  our  author's  fictions.  The  stones  of  AbdulLah. 
and  Zarima;  of  Cbaubert,  the  Misanthrope; 
of  the  Portuguese  Gentleman  who  died  by  the 
rack,  of  Ned  Drowsy,  and  of  Nicolas  Pedrasa, 
may  be  instanced  as  fully  supporting  the  opinion 
that  we  have  advanced ;  the  last  two  more  espe> 
cially  abound  in  the  richest  traits  both  of  pathos 
and  humour. 

There  are  many  papers,  likewise,  in  the  Ob^ 
server,  which  may  more  exclusively  be  termed 
Humorous;  such  as  the  Letters  from  Mr.  Jede- 
diah  Fish,  in  Nos.  45  and  69 ;  the  Letter  from 
Rusticus,  in  N"^  80;  the  Letter  from  Posthu- 
mous, in  N^  9^ ;  the  characters  of  Simon  Sap- 
ling and  Billy  Simper,  in  Nos.  129,  13 1  y  and 
152 ;  ^e  adventures  of  Kit  Cracker,  in  N^  134; 
and  the  Letter  from  Tom  Tortoise,  in  N®  149. 
These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  very  agree- 
ably relieve  the  literary  and  didactic  portion  of 
the  work ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  its  follies,  and  eccen- 
tricities. 

It  may  be  affirmed  of  this  periodical  paper, 

very  highly  to  its  credit,  that  almost  every  part 

of  it,  either   directly  or  indirectly,  possesses  a 

'Moral  tendency ;  a  considerable  number  of  essays 

is  avowedly  appropriated  to  subjects  of  this 
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Icind,  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  mannerf, 
and  meliorate  the  heart ;  and  even  in  those  vrhicb 
are  set  apart  for  literary  and  critical  enquiry, 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  them,  in 
ddmost  every  instance,  subservient  to  the  best 
purposes  of  virtue  and  instruction. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  that  some  papers 
of  great  value,  strong  in  argument,  and  curious 
in  research,  are  devoted  to  JUligious  topics. 
The  comparison  of  Pythagoras  with  Ckrist,  in 
N°  12 ;  the  defence  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles,  in 
K^  13 ;  the  morality  of  Christianity,  as  compared 
with  that  of  natural  religion,  in  N^  83  ;  and  an 
argument  for  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  N^  93 ;  together  with  three  papers  in 
volume  the  fourth,  in  answer  to  the  cavils  and 
.  objections  of  David  Levi,  are  of  this  kind,  and 
impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  th^  piety  of  their 
author. 

The  Observer^  though  the  sole  labour  of  an 
individual,  is  yet  rich  in  variety y  both  of  subject 
and  manner ;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as 
in  literary  interest,  and  in  fertility  of  invention, 
it  may  be  classed  with  the  Spectator  and  Adven* 
turer;  if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur  of 
fiction,  or  to  the  former  in  delicate  irony  and  dra- 
matic unity  of  design,  it  is  wealthier  in  its  lite-' 
xary  fund  than  either^    equally,  moral  in  its 


▼iew8,  and  as  abundaot  in  the  creation  of  iuci* 
dent.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  with  the  excefH 
tion  pf  the  papers  just  mentioned,  as  superior,  m 
Us  pffwen  of  attractiony  to  every  other  periodical 
composition. 

99.  The  Microcosm*  A  collection,  princi* 
pally  written  by  four  young  gentlemen  of  Eton 
College;  namely,  Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  George 
Cantung,  Mr.  Robert  Smitk^  and  Mr.  Joki  Frere. 
They  commenced  their  publication  on  Monday, 
November  the  6th,  1786,  assuming  the  feigned 
name  and  character  of  Gregoty  Chrifin,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  weekly  to  July  the  SOth,  17^7, 
on  which  day  the  Mkroeoim  was  concluded  widi 
the  fortieth  number.  The  occasional  assistance 
of  other  Etonians  was  given  to  this  paper  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Henry  Spencer^  Mr,  Wtttf^  Mr. 
Littlehalesy  Mr,  Joseph  Mellishy  and  Mr.  Capd 
hofft't  and  a  few  essays  are  attributed  to  un- 
known Correspondents* 

The  Aficrocoim,  though  the  composittoo  chiefly 
4Kf  very  young  men,  betrays  few  marks  of  juve- 
iiility ;  it  is  an  effort,  indeed,  which  reflects  high 
iionour,  not  only  on  the  individuals  who  engaged 
4n  it,  but  on  the  school  which  produced,  at  such 
an  early  «gc,  specimens  so  respectable  of  genivs 
and  Utemture.  It  consists,  like  its  predeceasors^of 
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disquisitions  on  men,  manners,  and  literature, 
imterspersed  with  sketches  of  character  and 
strokes  of  satire  and  humour.  The  papers  of 
Mr.  Canning,  especially  Nos.  11,  12,  SO,  and 
39)  display  much  skill  in  the  province  of  wit 
and  burlesque  composition  ;  while  Nos.  9^  10, 
l6,  27j  and  28,  on  Poetry,  on  Genius,  on  Lan- 
guage, and  on  Translation,  the  productions  of  the 
Smiths,  and  Mr.  Frere,  evince  critical  powers  of 
rapid  growth  and  firm  expansion. 

The  first  letter  in  N®  36,  signed  "  An  Eto- 
HI  an,"  and  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Lofft,  con- 
tains an  unanswerable  defence  of  the  style  of  Ad« 
dison,  as  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Middk  Style;  it  concludes  with  the  following 
eloquent  eulogium  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
this  celebrated  essayist :  **  Addison  is  deservedly 
honoured  as  a  Teacher  of  Moral  Wisdom,  of  ra- 
tional religion,  in  every  interesting,  every  engaging 
form,  which  attractive  Fiction  can  lend,  or  the  sim- 
ple Elegance  of  Truth,  present.  Of  the  true,  the 
graceful,  and  the  virtuously  conciliating  in  domes^ 
tic  life,  he  was  not  less  a  Teacher ;  with  a  persua- 
sive ease,  a  delicacy,  R  pathetic  mildness,  whose 
influence  can  never  be  entirely  without  eflect  on 
the  heart  of  any  of  his  readers.  I  would  appeal 
to  his  Visio'NS  or  Mirza;  to  his  Allegory  on 
the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Paik  and 
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Pleasure,  extended  to  a  noble  conclusion  from 
the  idea  hinted  by  Socrates;  to  his  Essay  on  Re- 
ligion and  on  Prayer,  for  the  higher  instances; 
to  his  character  of  Ruricola  and  the  Comelii  ;  to 
the  serious  and  sentimental  part  of  his  ini- 
mitable portrait  of  the  good  Old  Knight;  and  a 
variety  of  his  other  compositions,  adapted  to  all 
the  social  offices  between  individuals,  for  the  rest« 
Nor,  as  a  Critic,  can  he  ever  be  meanly  valued : 
whether  we  regard  his  merit  of  introducing 
Milton  to  popular  notice,  more  extensively 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  effected^ 
even  by  the  approbation  of  Somers.;  or  his 
Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  to 
which  modem  refinement  of  investigation  may  yet 
find  itself  much  obliged,  and  modem  elegance  of 
style  may  be  challenged  to  no  easy  competition. 

1  hope  that  many  retain  their  veneration  to 

a  name  to  which  our  language,  our  taste,  our 
manners,  are  singularly  indebted ;  and  who,  first 
of  our  English  writers,  presented  Virtue  to  our 
view,  introduced  by  Cheerfulness,  and  attended 
by  the  Graces." 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Mtcrocoim,  in  numbers,  soon  reproduced  it 
in  a  collected  form ;  it  appeared,  in  1787>  in 
one  volume  octavo;  and  in  the  year  1790^  was  re- 
printed in  two  volumes  duodecimo. 
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30.  The  Pharos.  These  Essays  are  from  the 
pen  of  a  Lady,  the  author  of  Constance,  a  Novel, 
in  four  volumes;  and  were  published  twice  a 
-week,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  about 
half  a  year ;  the  first  being  dated  November  the 
7th,  17S6;  and  the  fiftieth  and  last,  on  April  the 
28th,  1787.  They  were  collected,  as  soon  as 
coiripleted,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo. 

The  title,  which  the  fair  writer  has  chosen  for 
her  work,  requiring,  from  its  singularity,  some  ex- 
planation, she  has  given  it,  with  much  ingenuity, 
in  the  following  manner :  "  The  Pharos,  every 
one  knows,  is  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  a  light- 
house, whose  benefits  arc  chiefly  calculated  for 
the  service  of  the  sailor:  its  flame  is  intended  to 
warn  him  from  the  shoal  and  the  rock ;  and  thus, 
by  [with]  his  super-added  knowledge,  it  proves  a 
guide  to  safe  anchorage,  or  contributes  to  the  safety 
of  his  voyage.  In  life,  a  friendly  monitor  of  this 
kind  is  no  less  useful:  few,  who  compare  the 
world  to  a  sea,  feign  it  a  pacific  ocean :  it  is  by 
its  best  friends  acknowledged  not  only  exposed  to 
the  storms,  but  likewise  to  every  danger  of  the 
deep :  whirlpools,  quicksands,  promoQtories,  and 
shallows,  perpetually  oppose  the  voyager's  way ; 
and  miserable  indeed  is  he  if  deprived  of  light 
•nd  warning. 
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^*  In  one  particular  I  confess  my  work  resem- 
bles not  a  Pharos.     It  is  not  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous situation:   consequently,  the  orbit  of  its 
rays  will  be  much  confined.     But  let  this  be  no 
discouragement:    it   pretends  to   illuminate  no 
boundless  ocean,  but  its  light  may  be  seen  timely 
enough  to  avoid  every  danger  it  intimates.     It 
will  instruct  all  who,  in  a  steady  end^vour  after 
safety,  appeal  to  its  power;  for  however  pardally 
it  may  direct  its  flame,  or  however  dimly  it  may 
bum,  still  shall  be  visible  to  the  mariner  this  im- 
portant monition,  that  he  can  no  longer  hope  for 
security  than  while  he  sails  by  the  chart  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  compass  of  reason,  towards  that  new 
undiscovered  country,  where  all  his  labours  shall 
end,  and  a  final  remuneration  awaits  him. 

^'  But  as  in  one  particular  I  own  my  Pharos 
deficient,  so  in  another  I  hope  it  will  excel,  its 
archetype :  its  light  shall  be  to  none  terrific.  I 
cannot  promise  it  will  ever  blaze  into  admirable 
brightness,  nor  that  I  can  always  preserve  saor^ 
tha^i  a  lambent  flame;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  ingenious  artist,  has  promised  occasionally 
to  amuse  the  beholders  with  a  few  corusca- 
tions, which,  if  well-timed  and  applied,  may 
obliterate,  or  obtain  toler^Jtipn  for.,  any  natural  de^ 
fects  in  my  edifice. 
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*^  The  method  by  which  I  shall  endeevour.  to 
serve  those  who  resort  to  my  light  for  counsel, 
mil  not  be  always  the  same.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  niost  useful  to  render  the  dangerous  body 
luminous  :  in  others,  I  may  do  more  good  by  di<- 
rectii^  a. few  rays  to  the  shipwrecked  vessel  or 
mariner.  To  him  or  his .  vessel  will  always  be 
found  attached  a  scroll  containing  the  history  of 
his  futey  an  attentive  perusal  of  which  is  all  the 
impost  I  exact*  Sometimes  I  shall  warn,  by 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  other  voyagars>  who 
still  vainly  beat  the  waves ;  and  sometimes  shall 
endeavour  to  make  manifest  to  those  I  guide^ 
that  no  nautical  skill,  nor  the  best  applied  ex«- 
ertion,  can  aid  them  if  they  steer  towards  aa 
inhibited  port."* 

The  manner  in  which  the  intentions  of ,  the 
vritcr  of  the  Pharot  are  canied  into  execution, 
must  be  pronounced  creditable  to  her  abilitie$» 
The  ctdlection  every  where  displays  a  strict  id* 
heruice  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality ;  and 
it  is  enlivened  by  frequent  touches  of  character^ 
and  by  various  details  of  incident.  The  style  ia 
clear,  and  usually  correct ;  and  the  subjects  which 
she  haa  selected  for  discussion  are,^  in  g^erat, 
•ttch  as  i^lude  the  business  of  Ufe^aiul  eq>eciall^ 
of  female  life,  and  maaners 
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31.  The  Busy  Body.  A  paper  of  little  me- 
rit, the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Ja- 
nuary the  2d,  1787>  and  was  suffered  to  exist  un- 
til February  the  26th,  1787;  at  which  pcpriod, 
having  been  published  thrice  a  week,  twenty-fiyc 
numbers  had  come  forth;  and  theses  in  the  year 
1789^  were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  duodo' 
cimo. 

The  author,  in  his  second  number,  has  de- 
clared, that  ^'  the  Busy  Body  would  be  very  sorry 
if  the  public  expected  any  of  the  Spectator, 
Tatler,  Mirror,  &c.  in  his  works;  to  be  sure  he 
must  now  and  then  write  upon  old  subjects,  but 
hopes  in  a  new  manner/'  .  The  manner,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  new ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is 
altogether  worthless. 

/ 

32.  The  Olla  Podrida.  The  public  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Thomas  Monro,  A.B.of  St.  M.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  for  the  origin  and  conduct 
of  this  paper.  It  consists  of  forty-four  essays, 
published  weekly ;  the  first,  dated  March  the 
17th,  17879  and  the  last,  January  the  12th, 
1788.  Of  these,  twenty  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Monro  himself,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty-four  are  thus  appropriated:  nme  to 
Dr.  Home,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;^i>e  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelt,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
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three  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  one  paper  each  to  the  following  gentle" 
men ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Claverton ;  Mr. 
Hcadley, of  Norwich;  Francis  Grose,  Esq;  the 
Rev.  ^Joseph  Pott;  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Mertori 
College ;  arid  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mavor. 
We  have  to  add,  that  N^  10,  is  the  production 
of  an  anonymous  writer;  that  one  letter  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College ; 
and  three  to  Mr.  l^ycester,  of  Merton  College. 

That  the  dish,  thus  prepared  for  the  public, 
should  possess  a  riph  and  poignant  flavour,  might 
be  expected,  from  the  literary  cooks  engaged  in 
hashing  it  up;  it  i%  indeed,  to  drop  the  meta- 
phor, a  production  of  superior  merit,  and  enti- 
tled to  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 
Many  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Monro  are  written 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  vivacity  and  good 
sense;  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Home  are  uni- 
formly excellent ;  and  the  Vicar's  Tale,  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  Nos.  32,  37,  and  38,  is  well  told, 
and  both  for  its  pathos  and  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, deserves   much  praise.     N°    X6,   also,   by 
Mr.  Headley,  on  the  conduct  of  modern  Tra- 
gedy; and  N**  39,  by  Mr.  Kett,   on  Epitaph- 
Writing,  are  rendered  interesting  by  their  literary 
taste* 

Among  the  essays  of  Bishop  Home,  is  an  ad- 
VOL.  V,  2d 
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mirable  apology  for  the  character  o(  Dr.  John- 
son; which,  as  possessing  so  much  truth,  being  so 
eloquently  written,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being 
the  best  defence  hitherto  published,  of  a  man, 
who  has  necessarily  occupied  so  much  of  our 
attention,  I  shall,  in  a  great  degree,  transcribe. 

"  Johnson,  it  is  said,  was  superstitious;  but 
who  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us,  what  supersti- 
tion is  ?  The  Romanist  is  charged  with  it  by  thie 
Church-of-£ngland  man ;  die  Churchman  by  the 
Presbyterian;  the  Presbyterian  by  the  Inde- 
pendent; all  by  the  Deist;  and  the  Deist  by  the 
Atheist.  With  some,  it  is  superstition  to  pray ; 
with  others,  to  receive  the  sacrament;  wiUi 
others,  to  believe  in  God.  In  some  minds  it 
springs  from  the  most  amiable  disposition  in  the 
world :  ^  a  pious  awe,  and  fear  to  have  of- 
fended ;'  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much  than  too 
little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves^  and  wishes 
always  to  find  in  a  friend ;  and  it  cannot  be  dis* 
agreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  us.  It 
argues  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him,  who 
finds  it  not  in  himself,  beware,  lest,  in  flying 
from  superstition,  he  fall  into  irreligion  and  pro- 
phaneness; 

^'  That  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  attain, 
ments  in  literature,  have  been  often  complained 
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of  as— ^dogmatical)  boisterous^  and  inattentive  to 
the  rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known.  But 
let  us  not  expect  every  thing  from  every  Xnan. 
There  was  no  occasion  that  Johnson  should  teach 
us  to  dance,  to  make  bows,  or  turn  compliments. 
He  could  teach  us  better  things.^  To  reject  wis- 
dom, because  the  person  of  him  who  communi- 
cates it  is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inele- 
gant ;— what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine- 
apple, and  assign  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of 
its  coat? 

'^  That  Johnson  was  igenerous  and  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  But  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects :  distress  was  a  suf- 
ficient recommendation,  and  he  did  nti>t  scruti- 
nize into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  May  it 
be  always. my  lot  tp  have  such  a  benefactor! 
Some  are  .^o  nice  in  a  «crutiny  of  this  kind,  that 
they  CAQ  never  find  any  proper  objects  of  their 
benevolence,  and  arc  necessitated  to  save  their 
money.  It  should,  doubtless,  be  distributed  in 
the  hefiX  manner  we  are  able  to  distribute  ift;  but 
what  would  become  of  us  all,  if  he,  on  wibose 
bouuty  all  depend,  should  be  extreme  to  mark 
that  which,  is  done  amiss  V 

^'  It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
considemtion  of  all  circumstances.  Here  wen^ 
st)ipendous  Abilities,  and  suijtable  iattainmenls, 
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but  then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  body 
and  mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other; 
a  scrophuloiis  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper; 
here  was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed 
in  making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  an- 
guish. So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these, 
as  to  do  what  Johnson  did,  required  very  great 
strength  of  mind  indeed.  Who  can  say,  that,  in 
a  like  situation,  he  should  long  have  possessed, 
or  been  able  to  exert  it  ? 

"  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  scno- 
lar  should  learn  humility.  It  was  designed  to 
correct  that  pride  which  great  parts  and  great 
learning  are  apt  to  produce  in  their  possessor. 
In  him  it  had  the  desired  effect.  For  though 
consciousness  of  superiority  might  sometimes  in- 
duce him  to  carry  it  high  with  man  (and  even 
this  was  much  abated  in,  the  latter  part  of  life,) 
his  devotions  have  shewn  to  the  whole  world, 
how  humbly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his 
God. 

'^  His  example  may  likewise  encourage  those 
of  timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect,  that  the  vigour  of  such  an  in- 
tellect could  not  preserve  its  possessor  from  the 
depredatfous   of  melancholy.    They  will  cease 
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to  he  surprized  and  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  their 
own  sufferings:  they  will  resolve  to  bear,  with 
patience  and  resignation,  the  malady  to  which 
they  find  a  Johnson  subject,  as  well  as  them- 
selves :  and  if  they  want  words,  in  which  to  ask 
relief  from  him  who  can  alone  give  it,  the  God 
of  mercy,  and  father  of  all  comfort,  language 
aifords  no  finer  than  those  in  which  his  prayers 
are  conceived.  Child  of  sorrow,  whoever  thou 
art,  use  them;  and  be  thankful,  that  the  man 
existed,  by  whose  means  thou  hast  them  to  use. 

'^  His  eminence  and  his  fame  must  of  coui'se 
have  excited  envy  and  malice :  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  his  charities, 
and  they  will  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

**  That  he  should  not.  be  conscious  of  the  abi- 
lities with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him, 
was  impossible.  He  felt  his  own  powers;  he 
felt  what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed ; 
and  he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehensions  on 
the  near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made^ 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  constitutional, 
and  morbid  melancholy,  which  ofteu  excluded 
from  his  sight  the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy. 
May  those  beams  ever  shine  i^pon  us !  But  let 
them  not  cause  us  to  forget,  that  talents  hav« 
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been  bestowed,  of  which  an  account  must  be 
rendered;  and  that  the  faite  of  the  '  unprofitable 
servant"  may  justly  beget  apprehensions  in  the 
stoutest  mind.  The  indolent  man,  who  is  without 
such  apprehensions,  has  never  yet  considered  the 
subject  as  he  ought.  For  one  person  who  fears 
death  too  much,  there  are  a  thousand  wl^o  do 
nut  fear  it  enough,  nor  have  thought  in  earnest 
about  it.  Let  us  only  put  in  practice  the  duty 
of  self-examination ;  let  us  inquire  into  the  sac- 
cess  we  have  experienced  in  our  war  against 
the  passions,  or  even  against  undue  indulgence  of 
the  common  appetites,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping:  we  shall  soon  perceive  how  much  more 
easy  #it  is  to  form  resolutions  than  to  execute 
them ;  and  shall  no  longer  find  occasion,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  Johnson. 

'^  The  little  stories  of  his  oddities  and  his  infir- 
mities in  common  life,  will,  after  a  while,  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten;  but  his  writings  will 
live  for  ever,  still  more  and  more  studied  and  ad- 
mired, while  Britons  shall  continue  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  a  love  of  elegance  and  sublimity, 
of  good  sense  and  virtue.  The  sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  the  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  charity,  forbid  us  to  doubt,  that 
hk  sun  set  in  clouds,  to  rise  without  thexn :  and 
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of  this  let  us  always  be  mindful,  that  every  one 
who  is  made  better  by  his  books,  will  add  a 
-wreath  to  his  crown."  * 

A  second  edition  of  the  Olla  Podrida,  without 
either  index  or  tabic  of  contents,  was  published 
in  17^89  in  one  volume  octavo;  but  it  has  not 
since  revisited  the  press. 

33.  The  Trifler.  In  emulation  of  thie  lite- 
rary efforts  of  the  Etonian  students,  this  perio- 
dical collection  professes  to  have  emanated  from 
Saint  Peter  8  College,  Westminster,  and  to  have 
been  written  solely  by  its  scholars.  Considered 
in  this  light,  as  the  production  of  the  Westmin- 
ster youth,  it  evidences  strongly  in  favour  of  their 
good  sense  and  of  their  proficiency,  in  elegant 
literature.  Under  the  assumed  character  of 
Timothy  Touchstone,  the  first  paper  of  the 
Tr^ler  came  out  on  May  the  31st,  17S8,  a  num- 
ber issuing  from  the  press  every  Saturday,  for 
forty-three  weeks,  until  its  closure  on  March  the 
21st,  1789;  the  Triflers  were  afterwards  thrown 
into  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Tr^er  differs  little  from  it&  predecesaprfr 
in  the  choice  of  subject;  satires  on  the:  follies 
(ind  foibles  of  mankind;  criticism,. poetry,  mt^ 
tattvei  parody, and  burlesque,fiU  its  motley  pages; 

«'OUaPodrid8,Noil3. 
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and  had  not  the  juvenility  of  the  authors  been 
formally  announced,  several  of  the  essays  might 
have  passed  for  the  compositions  of  mature  age 
and  experience.  The  poetry,  which  abounds  in 
the  prior  half  of  the  volume,  is  inferior  to  the 
prose;  and,  of  this,  the  portion  to  which  the 
signatures  S  and  N  are  annexed,  appears  to  be 
the  best.  N**  12,  on  the  Influence  of  Liberty  on 
Genius;  N®  Ip,  on  Chivalry;  N°  32,  on  Sunday 
Schools ;  N°  36,  containing  a  Letter  from  Duke 
Humphrey;  and,  N°  41,  on  the  Art  of  Life,  may 
be  pointed  out  as  excelling  the  rest  both  in  style 
and  manner. 

The  composition  of  this  paper  has  been  attri- 
buted, though  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  Mr.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  to  thi;  Hon»  W.  Aston  and 
Mr.  Taunton*  students  of  Christ-Church,  Ox« 
ford,  who  are  said  to  have  been,  when  writers 
in  the  Tri/kr^  under  the  age  of  twenty. 

34.  Variety.  Variety  consists  of  thirty- 
three  essays,  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
published  weekly  in  the  year  1787;  but  the  au- 
thors being  informed,  *'  that  the  times  were  so 
much  altered  since  the  World  and  Connaisseur 
made  their  appearance  weekh/y  about  thirty 
years  ago,  that  any  attempt  to  revive  such  mode 
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of  publications,  must  now  prove  unsuccessful, 
since  evei^  essay  wotild  be  hash'd,  or  minc'd,  if 
not  served  up  entire,  in  the  daily  papers,  like  a 
Maintenon  Cutlet,  as  the  Mirror  and  Lounger^ 
have  been  cut  into  Scotch  collops,"*  resolved  to 
present  the  public  with  their  collected  labours 
in  the  form  of  a  duodecimo,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1788. 

Variety y  great  part  of  which  has  been  lately 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Repton,  is  written  with  no 
small  portion  of  spirit',  wit,  and  ingenuity;  the 
Distresses  of  a  modest  Man,  in  N^  22,  though 
the  subject  be  rather  stale,  cannot  be  read  with* 
out  laughter;  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  his  Dog, 
in  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32,  is  well  told,  and  sup* 
^orts  a  strong  interest  in  the  mind ;  and  several  of 
the  papers  on  moral  topics,  especially  N^  6,  on 
Happiness;  N°  12,   on   Gratitude  and  Ingrati- 
tude; a.nd  Nos.  13  and  14,  on  the  comparative 
quantity  of  Mbery  and  Happiness  in  Life,  dis- 
cover many  traits  of  just  and  original  thinking. 
The   character  of  Mr.  Hewet,   in  N®  12,  late 
Rector  of  Baconsthorpe  and  Bodham,  in  Norfolk, 
does  honour  to  human  nature.     It  must  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  some  parts  of  Variety 
are  greatly  defective,  both injudgment and  taste; 
the  ridicule  on  Sunday   Schools,  in  N^  7i  to 

*  Preface,  p.  5»  and  6« 
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speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  is  very  ill  placed; 
the  metaphysical  essay  on  the  Deity,  in  N°  17, 
is  superficial  andinconseqxient;  and  the  eulogium 
on  Richardson,  in  Nos.  25  and  26,  is  so  highly 
extravagant,  that  among  the  catalogue  of  hb 
excellencies,  he  is  praised  for  the  beauty  of  kii 
style, 

35.  The  Reflector.  The  author  of  this 
collection  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  were  too  polished  and  refined  for 
plain  readers,  and  that  a  more  subdued  style 
and  manner  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  which 
he  chiefly  held  in  view,  that  of  rural  instruction. 
**  Steele  and  Addison,"  he  observes,  "  to  their 
immortal  honour,  were  the  first  who  brought 
philosophy  from  schools  and  colleges,  to  visit  the 
dressing-room  and  parlour:  and  our  author, 
with  a  well-meant  gallantry,  has  woed  her  to 
take  a  trip  with  him  towards  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage."*  There  appears,  however,  /to  be 
a  great  mistake  in  this  supposition ;  for  to  those 
minds  which  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
improve  by  the  study  of  the  Spectator,  the  pages 
of  the  Elector  will  be,  most  assuredly,  addressed 
in  vain. 

Though  the  morality  and  the  ediics  of  this 
*  Preface*  p*  5  and  6. 
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essayist  be  generally  correct,  there  is  a  monotony 
in  his  manner,  and  a  mediocrity  in  his  execution^ 
which  give  an  uir  of  common-place  to  the 
whole..  The  business  of  the  female  world,  love, 
marriage,  &c.  &c.  occupy  a  great  portion  of  his 
attention;  and  some  valuable  advice,  though 
given  in  no  very  original  garb,  may  be  culled  by 
his  fair  readers.  N^.  2,  of  the  second  volume, 
on  Cruelty,  I  would  select  as  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  work,  which  includes  fifty  essays, 
printed  in  two  volumes, .  duodecimo,  in  the  year 
1788.  Want  of  strength,  and  deficiency  of  lite- 
rary resource,  are,  notwithstanding  the  avowed 
design  of  the  collection,  the  great  failings  of 
the  Rejector. 

S6*  Winter  Evenings.  A  production  of 
Dr.  Knox,  which,  if  not  so  popular  as  his  "  Es- 
says," yet  possesses  very  considerable  merit.  It 
was  originally  published  anonymously  in  1788, 
in  three  volumes  duodecimo,  divided  into  nine 
books,  and  these  subdivided  into  chapters.  A 
second  edition  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo ;  and  a  third,  in  179^9  in  two,  duodecimo; 
of  these  copies,  the  first  and  third  are  before 
me;  the  latter  being  stripped  of  its  division  into 
books  and  chapters,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of 
Evenings  or  Etsaps, 
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In  his  introductory  essay,  Dr.  Knox,  com- 
menting on  the  title  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
work,  observes,  *^  Books  enable  the  imagination 
to  create  a  summer  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snow^  and,  with  the  assistance  of  culinary  fire, 
whose  comfortable  warmth  supplies,  round  the 
parlour  hearth,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  I  believe 
the  Winter  is  considered  by  few,  as  less  plea- 
surable, upon  the  whole,  than  the  season  of  soft 
breezes  and  solar  effulgence. 

'^  The  student  shuts  the  door,  while  the  chill 
wind  whistles  round  his  room,  and  the  rain  beats 
upon  the  tiles  and  pavements,  stirs  his  lire, 
snuffs  his  candle,  throws  himself  into  his  elbow 
chair,  and  defies  the  elements.  If  he  chuses  to, 
transport  himself  to  waim  climates,  to  regions 
delightful  as  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  even  to  riot 
in  all  the  enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium,  he  has 
only  to  take  a  volume  from  his  book-case,  and 
with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home, 
he  can  richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

^'  For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge,  that, 
though  I  have  no  objection  to  cards  in  modera- 
tion, I  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  taste  for  them. 
They  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  af- 
ford a  thinking  man,  who  values  his  leisure,  an 
adequate  return  of  amusement  for  the  time  they 
engross.     In  a  rural  retirement,  what  could  I  dQ 
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in  the  winter  evenings,  when  no  society  inter- 
•rupted,  but  read  or  write?  I  have  done  both  in 
a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my  in- 
clination or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested. 
In  these  employments  I  have  foUnd  my  time  pass 
away,  not  only  innocently,  but  pleasantly;  and 
most  of  these  lucubrations  are  literally  what 
their  title  insinuates,  the  produce  of  the  Winter 
Evenings/* 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Winter  Evenings,  that  it  was  too  scholastic  and 
dogmatic  in  its  tone;  faults  which  still,  in  some 
degree,  adhere  to  the  later  impressions,  though 
considerably  enlarged  and  corrected.  The  style, 
likewise,  is  neither  so  polished  nor  so  pleasing  as 
that  of  the  "  Essays;"  yet  these  lucubrations 
exhibit  great  variety  of  subject,  with  much  in- 
struction and  much  entertainment,  and  the  lite-"" 
rary  papers  are  both  numerous  and  interesting. 

37.  The  Loiterer.  The  representation  of 
academical  life,  to  which  this  paper  is  prinpi- 
pally  devoted,  would  appear  too  narrow  a  sphere 
for  the  labours  of  the  periodical  essayist ;  and, 
iftdeed,  had  not  the  authors  of  the  Loiterer  oc- 
casionally  deviated  from  their  avowed  plan,  the 
sources  of  amusement  would  soon  have  been  ex- 
hausted.   Their  ^aim  to  originality,  however,  is 
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in  their  own  opinion,  founded  on  the  basis  of  &is 
lestrictiye  design,  of  which,  in  their  last  number, 
they  have  given  the  subsequent  account.  '^  It  is 
indeed  a  little  remarkable,''  they  observe,  ^^  that 
though  several  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
written  and  published  at  Oxford,  none  since  the 
time  of  Terr©  Filius  h*ve  drawn  their  sources 
principally  from  academical  life. 

"  The  Author  of  the  Connoisseur,  in  a  few 
scattered  Papers,  has  rather  pointed  the  way, 
than  traced  the  path.  Under  this  idea  the  pre- 
sent work  was  begun;  and  the  original  Under^ 
takers  of  it  discovered,  or  fancied  that  they  dis? 
covered,  a  field  open  before  them,  as  yet  un- 
beaten by  the  footsteps  of  any  of  their  prede* 
cessors ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  circles  of 
Oxford  would  furnish  some  portraits  and  some 
scenes,  the  peculiar  features  of  which,  if  hap- 
pily caught,  and  accurately  discriminate4»  might 
be  not  uninteresting  to  the  public  eye.  In  pur- 
suance of  this, plan,  our  first  volume  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  such  subjects  as  must  natu- 
Tally  present  themselves  to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place^  In  the  second,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
for  various  reasons,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  o\Kr 
subjects,  still  iiowe^r  without  Josing  sight  oi  the 
original  plan;  and  the  whole  is  offered  to  the 
World,  as  a  rough,  but  .not  entiraiy  inaccurate 
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sketch  of  the  character,  the  manners,  and  the 
amusements  of  Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century." 

The  conductor  of,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
the  Loiterer y  is  Mr.  James  Austefiy  M.  A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  assisted,  how- 
ever, by  a  small  society  of  friends,  among  whom 
he  has  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Portal,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Austen.  The  Loiterer  com- 
menced on  Saturday,  January  31st,  1789>  was 
published  weekly  on  that  day,  and  terminated 
with  the  sixtieth  number,  en  March  the  SOth, 
1790,  in  which  year  it  was  reprinted  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  locality  of  plan',  the  Loiterer 
is  written  with  a  great  share  of  ability,  vivacity,  \ 
and  humour. 


PART    IV. 


ESSAY  in. 

OBSEAVATIOl^S  ON  THE  PERTODICAL  PAPERS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED  BETWEEN  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  IDLER,  AND  THE  PRESENT 
PERIOD. 

JL  N  the  preceding  Essay,  we  have  given 
a  bici^f  account  of  the  periodical  papers  which 
were  published  during  a  temi  of  nearly  thirt}^ 
years,  from  the  year  176O  to  the  year  1790;  in 
which  lapse  of  time  thirty-seven  works  of  this 
description  have  been  ushered  into  the  world ;  and 
of  these,  six  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  pe- 
culiar excellence;  namely,  Knox^s  Essays^  Tke 
Mirror,  The  Lounger,  The  Observer,  The  OUa 
Podrida,  and  Winter  Evenings. 

The  period  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  though 
cpmprchending  but  nineteen  years,  will  be  found 
still  more  productive  in  this  walk  of  literature; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  its  cul- 
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tivators,  appears  yet  capable  of  affording  both 
novelty  and  interest. 

Among  the  host  of  ISssays  about  to  occupy 
our  attention,  the  Reader  will  perceive,  that  two 
productions,  the  offspring  of  America  and  the 
East-Indies,  have  been  admitted;  these,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  Great  Britain,  and  having 
been  either  reprinted,  or  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  overlook. 

38.  This  Speculator.  This  paper,*  the  com^ 
position  of  myself  and  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name,  were  I  permitted  to  divulge  it,  would  do 
honour  to  any  branch  of  literature  or  science, 
was  published  in  the  year  1790*  A  number  ap- 
peared every  Saturday  and  Tuesday ;  the  firsts 
dated  March  the  27th,  1790 ;  and  the  twenty- 
sixth,  and  last,  June  the  22d,  1790. 

The  Speculator  was  brought  forward  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
:N^  26,  and  experienced  both  from  the  public 
and  the  critics  a  very  favourable  reception.  Of 
the  numbers  attributable  to  myself,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  initial  signature  N,  I 
fhall  only  say  that,  after  mature  revision,  and 
considerable  enlargement,  they  have  been  in- 
serted in  the ''  Literary  Hours.*^  For  the  papers 
jaoarked  S  and  H,  J  am  indebted  to  my  friend 

VOL.  V.  2  r 


and  coftdijuior ;  and  of  ^ese  I  can,  independent 
of  my  partiality  for  their  author,  declare  that, 
us  speciniens  of  pure  and  nerrous  composition, 
and  of  sound  and  interesting  cnticism,  they  po&- 
sete  the  most  decided  merit. 

The  introductory  number;  signed  H,  presents 
the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  frame 
of  mind  of  the  SpeeuiatOTy  and  closes  with   the 
following  account  of  the  plan  which   he   has 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  work.     "  Life 
and  letters  l^ill  be  the  objects  of  his  attention. . 
To  those  wh(f,  stationed  anudst  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  can  watch  the  fleeting  influence  of  kt- 
shion  on  the  ever-changing  scene  of  manners,  the 
task  is  \ek  to  catck  the  shifting  colours  as  ihey 
appear,  and  instruct  th^  world,  by  Ibil^ful  pio 
tares  of  the  nicer  features  of  the  times.     linea- 
ments of  life  more  broad  and  general,  an  oadiae 
more  free  and  compfeheiifiVe  of  those  motives 
which  inAuence  the  chara«:ters  of  men,  are  name 
adapted  to  the  pencil  of  a  retired  SpeculaUir. 
Variety  will  not  be  wanting^  t^e  precept,  which 
is  tedious  in  a  formal  essay,  may  acquire  attrac- 
tions in  a  tale^  and  the  sober  charms  of  tiruth  be 
divested  ef  thetr  amtertty  by  tiie  gcacet  of  inno- 
cent fiction.    Much,  of  the  plan  will  be  literary; 
io  tka  part  criticism  and  tbe  5mef  arts  are  meant 
te  occupy  a  consideiable  placet;  and  the  rqguia* 
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rity  and  dryness  of  discQSsion  v^ill  occasionally 
be  relicTed,  by  the  introduction  of  various  pieces 
of  original  poetry.  In  a  work  of  this  nature 
novelty  is  ever  demanded;  among  the  critical 
essays,  a  series  will  be  |)resented  to  the  pttblic, 
which  will  at  least  have  that  advantage.  The 
later  periods  of  the  polite  literature  of  Germany, 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  literary  harvest,  which, 
thdngh  rich  and  ample,  had  hitherto  excited  few 
hibotrrers.  As  in  our  language  no  regular  criti- 
.cism  has>ppeared  on  a  subject  so  original  as  the 
present  state  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  Germany ; 
sketches  of  particulat  part^  of  thtit  more  elegant 
litei^ttire  will  be  a£te^pted  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work;  and  some  translations  6ffercd,  to 
convey  an  idea,  however  slight,  of  that  spirit  to 
whtcfi  d^^ripliott  afoii^  is  ^^Idbtri  adciquate  in 
poedcd  |ir6d^eti6ii^.'^ 

In  carrying  the  critical  part  of  this  scheme, 
therefore,  into  e^tecution,  s&ceh  essays,  with  the 
sigblitares  S^  anfd  H,  arc  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
cussioh  of  German  Literature,  ax^  nio^  partibu- 
hkVf  of  the  German'  Dtama.  Yei^y  st)irited 
^nslatioiis  from  the  "  Glavigo''  of  Goeth^,  and 
the  "^  Cabal  and  hbve'  of  Schiller,  are  intro-^ 
dvLttd  in  Nos.  15,  20,  and  21;  ahd  oiie  entire 
pftj^ei^,  N*^  19,  Which  appeals'  to^  me  a  model  of 
t^ieirgetic  Composition,  is  dev^ef  tb  the  tonsi* 
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deration  of  the  Genius  of  Schiller.  For  a  proof 
of  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  style  with  which 
this  paper  is  written,  I  appeal  to  the  following 
passages : — 

"  Imagery  the  most  vivid  and  daring,  situations 
singular  and  impressive,  the  verbum  ardens 
pushed  almost  to  rashness,  a  structure  of  lan- 
guage full  of  nerve,  rich  and  dignified,  mark 
every  page  of  the  writings  of  Schiller.  Like  our 
own  Shakspeare,  he  sometimes  delights  and  af- 
fects, even  while  he  violates  every  rule,  and  leaves 
far  behind  him  the  decorum  of  the  scene  and  the 
strictness  of  propriety ;  satisfied  to  bid  the  human 
heart  glow  with  the  fire  of  communicated  pas- 
sion, or  the  imagination  expand  to  the  grandeur 
of  conception. 

*'  The  spirit  of  Schiller  is  marked  and  pecu- 
liar :  he  is  the  ^schylus  of  the  German  drama. 
He  seems,  by  a  native  impulse,  to  have  felt  his 
daring  pencil  directed  to  those  scenes  of  horror 
and  affright,  from  the  contemplation  of  which, 
minds  less  energetic  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
Fiery  and  unfettered,  his  genius  has  delighted  to 
seek  the  loftier  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of 
tragic  poetry;  to  expand,  as  in  its  native  ele- 
meut,  amidst  the  shock  and  tempest  of  the  fiercer 
passions,  which  convulse  the  soul  and  laj^  deso- 
late the  breast  of  man;  descending  little  to  the 
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lower  provinces  of  dramatic  effect,  or  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  scene.     In  the  hands  of  Schiller,  the 
strings  of  the  human  heart  are  struck    with  a 
boldness  "approaching  to  temerity.     On  the  mil- 
der passions,  by  which,  in  the  scenes  of  other 
dramatists,  the  soul  is  gently  moved,  and  the  bo- 
som taught  to   vibrate  with  soft   and  delicious 
sorrow,  he  has  disdained  to  fix  his  hold.     It  is 
not  the  tear,  which  in  the  tender  distress,  the 
languishments  of  disappointed  passions,  suffuses 
the  melting  eye  of  sensibility,  that  his  poetic  fic- 
tions are  to  call  forth  ;  but  the  gust  of  heartfelt 
anguish,  sympathizing  with  the  last  worst  strokes 
of  man's  misery,  shuddering  at  the  view  of  cala- 
mity hopeless  and  irremediable.  It  is  to  astonish, 
to  terrify,  to  shake  the  soul,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dramas  the  grander  efforts  of  his  genius 
are  directed.     In  the  agonies  of  despairing  love, 
in  situations  where  man  is  bowed  to  the  grave 
with  irretrievable  woe,  in  the  dreadful  councils 
of  banditti,  and  the  horror  of  conspiracic&  and 
plots,  he  has  sought  for  scenes  alone  congenial 
to  the  wildness  of  his  fancy.'' 

At  the  period  when  these  essays  were  written, 
our  knowledge  of  the  elegant  literature  of  Ger- 
many was  very  partial  and  confined ;  and  this 
portion  of  the  Speculator  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,    to  turn   the  attention  of  the    British 
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literati  to  the  sublimei  the  beautiful^  the  tern^q 
fictions  of  Klopstock,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Schil- 
ler. That  incideptly  v^v^^h  trash  has-  been 
thrown  before  thp  public  eye,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translations  ffom  the  German,  cannot 
be  denied;  but  this  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion, 
and  gratitude  alone  be  felt  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  awful  or  the  lovely  ima« 
gery  of  the  Messias  and  the  Oheron. 

39<  The  £;££.  A  paper,  consisting  of  essays, 
philosophical,  philological,  ao^d  miscellapeousj, 
conducted  by  James  Anderson,  LL.  D.  and  puln* 
lishcd  weekly  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  number, 
appeared  qn  Wednesday,  December  the  2 2d, 
1790,  and  W9S  r^gu^rly  continued  until  eigAieen 
volvimes,  shiaU  octavo,  were  completed;  when, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Dr.  expe- 
rienced in  managing  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
cern, and  in  obtaining  the  subscriptions,  it  was 
relinquished. 

The  numbers  of  the  JE^ee^  es^h  contaiiung 
forty  pages,  were,  for  the  accommodation  o^  its 
different  readers,  printed  01^  three  kind^  of  paper, 
coarse^  conanouy  and^e,  and  publis^^i^t  a  very 
lo^  price ;  t^e  b^t  copies,  evcuji  wb^^  se|;^t  to  ^nj 
pajrt  of  ]^ritain,  not  ^(p^edioig.  four  shillings  per 
volume.    Premium^  poipi^ting  of  go^  and  ^^ver 
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medals,  were  offered  lb^  the  best  lAre^  Essays, 
Poems,  and  Translations,  and  ev^  inducement 
was  held  forth  by  the£ditor  that  might  secure  the 
assistance  of  able  and  re^ctable  contributors. 
The  JSee,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  known 

.  abilities  of  its  projector,  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  very  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  not  un« 
frequently  clothed  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style.  Its 
polities,  however, (though,  we  must  observe,  insert* 
ed  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  even  positive  injuno> 
tions  of  Dr.  Anderson,)  were,  at  one  timey  so 
violent  and  intemperate,  as  to  iDjure  considerably 

.  the  sale^  and  to  involve  the  Editor  in  much 
trouble  and  temporary  odium* 

The  first  number  of  the  Bee  commences  vfith 
'*  Cursc^  Hints  and  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor William  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,*  .written  by 
Dr.  Anderson ;  and  which  are  prefiteed  by  tfat 
declaration,  that  ^  a  life  of  Doctor  Cullen,  with  a 
full  account  of  his  writings,  was  preparing  for 
the  press  by  a  masterly  hand,  on  the  authcnticit]^ 
of  whose  ii^mation  the  public  may  rely^  a 
work,  which,  we  r^ret  to  say,  bus  no<  hitherto 
made  its  appearance. 

40.  Thb  Gritmbleii.  The  essays  thus  wti^ 
tied,  are  the  production  of  the  late  celebrdled 
antiquayy^  Francis  Orasef  Esf*  and'  w«»«  •rig^ 
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nally  published  in   the  newspaper  called    the 
EngUsh  Chronicle f  during  part  of  the  year  1791 9 
the  year,  indeed,   in  which  the  worthy  author 
closed    a   valuable    and    useful    life.       They 
were    almost   immediately    reprinted,  after  his 
decease,  in  a  duodecimo  volume;  in  the   pre* 
face  to  which,  it  is  said,  ^'  that  these  essays  were 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper,  his 
intinjiate  friend.    They  form  only  a  small  part  of 
a  work,  for  which  the  ingenious  author  had  been 
collecting  and   preparing  materials   for   several 
years ;  the  progress  of  which  was  suspended  by 
his  entii-e  attention  being  devoted  to  pursuits  of 
greater  interest  and  importance,  and  the  com*^ 
pletion  finally  prevented  by  his  death/' 

Sixteen  essays,  under  the  title  of  the  GrutMer^ 
were  all  that  were  published  in  the  author^s  life- 
time, and  that  were  included  in  the  republication 
just. noticed;  but  in  1793^  appeared  an  octavo 
volume,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Grose,  and  denomi* 
nated  The  Olio,  in  which  six  more  essays  were 
appended  to  the  Grumbler.  The  Ol^o  was  re* 
printed  in  179^9  wi^  ^^  essays  again  amounting 
to  twenty-two. 

The  Grumbler^  as  may,  indeed,  be  concluded 
from  the  title,  is  one  who  has  habituated  him* 
self  to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  timfs ;  and  these  sketches,  for  they  are  little 
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more,  support  with  some  spirit  and  humour  the 
character  under  which  they  are  written.  N**  11, 
containing  a.*'  sketch  of  some  worn-out  charac- 
ters of  the  last  age,''  strikes  me  as  the  best  in  the 
work. 

41.  The  Patriot.  A  small  collection  of  po  - 
litical  essays,  published  in  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1791,  and  reprinted 
by  Debrett,  of  London,  in  a  thin  octavo,  in  1792* 
The  object  of  these  papers  is,  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  an  accurate  balance  of  power 
in  the  British  constitution.  The  writer  appears 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  but 
bis  arguments  are  not  very  logically  deduced, 
and  his  style  is  too  ornamented  and  epigram- 
matic for  the  nature  of  the  subject 

42.  The  Patriot.  Though  assuming  the 
same  tide,  this  production  is  greatly  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  It  consists  of  essays  which  were 
published  every  other  Tuesday,  in  London,  on 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  topics,  written, 
or  selected  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  with  the 
▼lew  of  disseminating,  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
a  general  knowledge  of  politics  and  its  col- 
lateral sciences.  The  primary  object  of  the  un- 
dertaking, however,  is,  to  excite  a  conviction  of 
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the  high  impoFtance  of  a  more  equal  represent* 
ation  of  the  people  in  parliament;  a  task  which 
the  Patriot  has  executed  with  no  small  share  of 
energy,  moderation^  and  sound  argument.  The 
first  volume,  containing  thirteen  essays,  was 
printed  in  1792,  and  a  second,  including  a  like 
number,  closed  the  series  in  1793* 

43.  The  Crisis.  Of  this  volume,  consisting 
of  forty-one  essays,  Lard  MewUmerrea  is  the  au- 
thor. The  Cnm  originally  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  during  the  years  179^  ^uid  1793} 
and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1794,  in  octavo. 
As  a  patriot  and  philosopher.  Lord  M ountmorret 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  objects  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  Crisis  accord  with  the  character 
which  he  maintained.  They  are  chieAy  political^ 
commercial,  and  statistical,  and  are,  in  general, 
directed  by  considerable  ability,  and  the  oifist 
philanthropic  views.  Toleration,  Public  Credit^ 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Lriah  Catholics,  and  the 
Fiencb  Revolutiqn,  are  among  the  leading  soi^ 
j^ts  of  this  paper* 

44*  FAKB^eo.  To  a  series  of  Essays,  on  M(^ 
nHf  Philosophical,  Political,  and  Histoiical  sub- 
jects, accompanied  by  varuMis  translations  and 
abridg«i«iii^f  aad  priated  inthe  year  179^  ftit 
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titje  has  been  given  by  an  anonymous  writer;  s^nd 
the  work,  \^hich  occupies  two  volumes  octavo, 
is  published  for  tl^e  benefit  of  the  society  for  the 
discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
sm.all  flebts.  It  is  only,  however,  with  a  portio^ 
of  t^P  (irst  volvime  that  we  are  at  present  inte- 
rested; containing, twenty  essays,  on  Shakspeare^ 
Boxingj  Friendship,  Govemmnts^  Civilized  and 
Socage  Statesy  Public  EifecutionSy  Commerce,  Po- 
litics  and  Politician's,  Religion,  Politeness,  Ennui, . 
Biography,  Marriage  and  GaUojntry,  Truth, 
Kings,  Language,  Ingratitude,  Reveries,  PrU' 
dence  and  Fortune,  Sensibility  and  Benevolence. 
These,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  much  originalityof 
thought,  are  written  with  elegance  and^  perspi- 
cuity, and  with  a  large  share  of  liberality  and 
good  sense. 

The  essay  on  Biography  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Bio- 
graphers :  "  The  writers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life 
have  undergone  great  obloquy,  from  those  who 
are  very  partial  to  his  vast  endowments,  but 
surely  with  unmerit^  rigour;  the  excess  of  i:e* 
spect  in  Mr.  Boswell  was  all  but  adoratioj),  and 
certainly  from  the  purest  motives  ;  he  was  con- 
tent to  exhibit  hiniself  as  a  mite,  that  he  mg^t 
set  off  the  gigantic  appearance  of  his  friend. 

**  Mrs.  Piozzi,  with  no  less,  application  of  dis< 
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ternment,  and  perhaps  without  the  interference 
of  malice^  has  strengthened  the  features  of  the 
picture  by  her  manner  of  colouring,  in  laying  on 
the  shades;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  not 
hurt  by  either,  nor  arc  his  great  abilities  dispa- 
raged beyond  the  common  lot  of  men,  exhibited ' 
in  all  points  of  view  to  the  eyes  of  severe  criti- 
cism ;  it  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Conde,  that 
no  man  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet  de 
chambre. 

Nam  nemo  sine  vitiis  nascitur  ut  sequom 
£st|  cum  sua  compenses  ritiis  bona. 

If  in  the  best  some  faults  are  easily  founds 
Let  with  due  praise  his  virtues  be  renowned. 

"  Those  who  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the 
writer  of  this  has,  in  the  full  career  of  happiness, 
which  was  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  re- 
vered him,  and  to  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to 
impart  his  knowledge  with  the.  utmost  compla- 
cency of  humour,  must  confess,  that  they  never 
left  his  company  without  improvement,  admira* 
tion,  and  delight:  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately, had  it  both  from  observation  and  his 
own  confession,  that  his  life  was  such  a  conti-. 
nual  torment  from  mental  disease,  that  to  get  hb 
mind  within  his  power,  was  the  effort  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all   struggles:  against  attacks 
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that  nearly  bereaved  him  of  his  senses ;  the  total 
deprivation  of  which,  he  often  feared  would  be 
his  fate.    But  who  is  there  among  the  good  and 
wise,  that  think  it  any  diminution  of  Dr.  John- 
son^s  fame,  that  he  was  not  always  great;   when 
he  reflects  on  the  vigour  of  that  mind,  which  un- 
der such  dreadful  embarrassments,  emitted  those 
radiant  flashes,  resembling  the  effulgence  of  light- 
ning,   whose  splendour  is  the  ;nore  dazzling, 
when  it  bursts  from  the  collision  of  the  blackest 
clouds.    To  his  infirmity  of  mind,  the  candid 
will  impute  the  inefficacy  of  his  fervent  piety  to 
yield  him  that  consolation,  which  a  like  practice 
ensures  to  others;  and   pardon  those  peccadil- 
loes,   which,  like  the  spots  in  the    sun,  affect 
not  the  lustre   of  that   luminary,    and   in    no 
wise  prevent  the  salutary  operation  of  his  other 
great  qualities.^ 

45.  The  Looker-on.  For  this  elegant  and 
instructive  worli,  we  are  indebted  to  WUUam 
Roberts^  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cfaristi 
College,  Oxford.  It  is  professedly  written  on 
the  Addisonian  plan ;  to  which,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  assumed  character  of  the  Rev* 
Simon  Olive-Branch,  A.  M.,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  the  Looker-Ofiy  Mr.  Roberts  has  paid 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  109, 110,  111,  lit. 


due  tribute  and  atteiitioti.  His  obsenratiotis, 
indeed,  on  the  Spectator  as  a  modd^  Knd 
on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  imitated, 
form  a  just  and  correct  picttirci  of  the  b^t  and 
most  legitimate  form  in  which  periodical  compo* 
sition  has  yet  appeared. 

**  Rules  insensibly  form  themselves,^  he  Ob* 
serves,  upon  his  (the  Spectator's)  model,  ^nd  the 
design  of  the  great  projector  must  lead  &11  sub- 
seqiient  attempts.  It  is  the  description  indeed 
of  a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a  servile  imi* 
tition,  that  it  is  studious  onljr  of  the  ptincipk 
and  Spirit  of  its  model ;  «tid  without  stTainiiig 
the  resemblance  to  a  m^echanic^l  conformity, 
raises  a  likeness  not  discernible  if^  the  detail,  bitt 
stamped  u|>on'  the  generalitj^  of  the  ^h<^ ;  not 
existing  in  outward  admeasurement  an'd  torr^ 
pondence  of  feature,  but  furtively  prodticed 
from  a  latent  consentaneity  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter. Ignorance  of  th^se  rules,  or  h^bility  to 
foBow  theih,  has  b^n  tfitue  of  Ae  eaine^  of  the 
Common  faihire  of  attemj^ts  td  copy  thei  ghic^ 
and  urbanity  of  the  Spe<ctator.- 

"  The  delicacy  of  Addison's-  morality,  th'e  v^- 
^VH^ity  of  his  coiftineilts,  wndy  above  All,  tlie 
spirit  of  his  plan,  are  the  just  objects  of  jtrdl- 
cious  imitaition;  and  he  wiil  rti^t  eg^iously 
have  failedi^  who*'  aims  only  at. forcing  into  bis 
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wotic  a  few  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
Spectator,  without  having  sounded  the  secret  of 
those  happy  combinations  of  language,  and  that 
easy  conttoul  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which 
fini^  and  adorn  the  admonitions,  the  raillery, 
and  tlte  reasonings  of  that  master-production. 
Many  of  our  late  periodical  writers,  disdaining 
to  imitate  another's  plan,  have  struck  out  a 
course  in  which  no  plan  has  been  disclosed. 
They  have  miscarried,  I  think,  in  their  attempts. 
A  mere  succession  of  essays,  not  connected  by 
any  common  design,  and  conspiring  to  no  general 
effect,  is  accordingly  all  that  they  have  pro- 
duced ;  and  for  want  of  that  characteristic  co- 
louring,*  which  in  some  instances  has  n^de  thia 
soit  of  publication  the  history  of  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  individual,  whose  character,  insinuated 
tfarou^  ike  work,  has  fixed  the  regard  of  the 
reader,  there  is  a  total  failure  of  that  collateral 
interest  whteh  carries  one  forwarrd  from-  subjects 
to  sufejeet,  with  a  supeir-atkied  euriosity  and  de^ 
light.  Something  to  organize  the  parts  into  eor« 
respondenee,  and  to  consfitute  a  w^m^;  some 
commoo  attraction  to  a  general  design ;  touches 
of  mofal  painting  that  produce  a  sort  of  portrait 
of  the  writer,  and  clothe  him  with  a  con^iifalang 
parental  character ;  a  varied  intertexture  of  nstr* 
ratian  and  aoecdlOtie ;  and  a  p<^hed  fpdedom^  of 
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general  raillery ;  are,  I  think,  among  the  essen* 
tial  requisites  of  this  kind  of  composition ;  and  a 
loose  compilation  of  essays,  having  no  cement  or 
lining  of  this  sort,  must  consequently  fail  of  pro- 
ducing all  this  satisfaction  in  the  reader^s  mind« 

''  Thus  much  has  been  said  on  the  requintes 
and  perfections  of  a  periodical  paper,  because  it 
appears  to  have  be^n  treated  too  much  as  a 
branch  of  convposition  to  which  no  rules  were 
applicable,  as  dispensing  with  all  order  and  de- 
sign, and  implying  nothing  more  than  a  succes- 
sion of  detached  essays.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Will  Wimble,  and  the  short-faced  Silent  Man, 
are  not  characters  necessary  to  a  periodical  pa- 
per; but  they  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
ples and  perfections  alluded  to ;  and  true  taste 
will  condescend  to  imitation,  and  choose  rather 
to  proceed  in  the  track  already  marked  out  by 
original  excellence,  than  proudly  to  take  a  new 
course,  that  justifies  its  departure  from  models, 
by  no  hope  or  promise  of  compensation  to  the 
reader.*  • 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  thus  promul- 
gated, has  the  Looker-On  been  constructed;  the. 
Rev.  Simon  Olive-Branch  and   his  Mother  are. 
characters  which  are  seldom  lost  sight  of,  and 
excite  a  strong  interest  in  the  reader,  from  the  . 
*  Introduction  to  the  Looker-On,  p.  1^  149 15»  16*  17.   , 
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minute,  yet  powerful  manner  in  which  they  are 
drawn  and  supported,  and  from  the  frequent  re^ 
currence  of  their  agency.  •  The  former  is  the  per^ 
Jpetuad  president  of  a  Club,  the  member^  of 
which  are  )6onti^as[ted  with  skill,  and  their  opi- 
^nicHis  and  personal  conduct  described  with  great 
iiumottr;  whilst  the  latter,  in  regulating  the 
business  and  debated  of  a  Female  Society^  has 
added  a  large  portion  of  variety  and  sprightli* 
Tiess  to  the  lucubrations  of  hek*  son.  Thus, 
through  the  medium  of  these  characters  and 
their  respective  circles,  is  the  required'  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  work  preserved  ^  dnd  a  dramatic 
cast  imparted  to  the  whole. 

If  #e  descend  to  fikrther  particulars,  we  may 
reioark^  that  the  style  of  the  Looker-Ouy  espe- 
cially in  theeartierpapers)  is  uncommonly  pure^, 
perspicuous',  and  sweet  ;•  emulating  very  success- 
fully the  graceful,  and  simply^legant  peiiod^  of 
4iis  great  exempler,.  Addison.  In  the  narrative 
department,  the  story  of  Eugenio,  occupying  Nos. 
4a,  44,  45,  46,  4,7 f  48,  49,  and  50,  is  highfy 
pleasing  and  pathetic ;  and  the  correspondences 
between  him  and  his  Amelia,  dispersed  thtougii 
the. volumes,  and  including  sokne  very  interestinj^ 
pieces  of  poetry,  gratefully  relieve  die  steV^rer 
and  more  didactic  tone  of  the  work.*  Td' this 
purpose,  likewisei  Y^ry  polrtrerfully  tend  many 
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papers  of  ironical  luid  satiricftl  humsm'^  eondiieted 
with  much  pleasantry  and  aft^  and  subserving  tbe 
besi  and  most  legitimate  ends  of  society. 

It  is  to  be  r^rettfedy  that  the  desponding  li^t 
in  which  Mr.  Roberts  viewed  the  titeratnie  of 
his  time,  has  very  much  con&ied  hi»  ^cunsoiis 
into  the  province  of  critickin  9XiA  belles  bUrm: 
there  are  few  papers  of  this  desoriplio&  ua  ths 
Looker-On  ^  and  the  reasons  anigned  in  tke  lo* 
liodtlctiim  for  the  defici^icy»  will  now  escite 
a  smiley  e^pe<iiaUy  Wheh  we  recolleci  the  number 
of  valuable  publicatioBs,  both  in  Bcienoe  and 
elegant  litetature,  which  h»ve  a|ipeared  since 
the  year  1792*  '^  The  papers^''  he  lenariES, 
**  which  are  bestowed  on  the  subjecto  of  •litersr 
tare,  are  getieAlly  of. a  desponding  test;  they 
lament  the  sensible  d^eay  of  ktaiing  and  ttula 
among  usi  and  laibent  itthe  mose,  becaxiae  our 
oouhtly  is,  perhdpsi  arrivM  at  that  period  of  its 
doursey  when  the  exampte  of.  histdry  fasnrdiy  siil- 
fers  us  to  hope  that  thiB  age  of  genius  wiU  re^ 
tarn  f  and  ngsin  toward  the  conclusion,,  ^*  Pm* 
try  is  banished  from  our  island,  as  effectually  as 
if  Plato  had  moulded  its  institutions."^  It  has 
^een  observed,  and  I  think  justly,  that  a  pcnM 
of  warfare,  in  which  Hit  eneiig^es ^  anation  «rt 
Tons«4  aixd  called  forth^  h  Jxy  tio  means  iia» 
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friendly  to  Utera^urc;  and  the  experience  of  this 
country,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  decidedly  in 
favoi^r  of  the  assertion. 

EthicSf  mqroUtyy  and  religiqity  form  a  consi- 
dera^p,  and  a  most  valuahle  part  qf  the  Looker- 
On  ;  "the  two  former  vare  inculcated,  either  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
collection,  c^d  are  rendere4  alluring  hy  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  tales,  apologues,  and  fa- 
bles ;  wpUe  to  the  subject  of  religion  are  appro- 
priatejd  a  ^eries  of  papers,  illustratiDg,  in  a  very 
striding  m^ner,  its  analogies  with  the  course 
and  cpnstitutipp  of  nature.  ' 

The  ^ssisjtanpe  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  re- 
ceived in  the  -  progjec\;tioQ  of  his  task,  has  not 
been,  in  quantity,  considerable.  Aboi^t  half  ^ 
dpf^jf:;!  PjBpers,  cpmpiunicated  by  tl^e  ^ev.  James 
B«imfor/j  i^  cpuple,  by  Mf .  Chal^if rs,  of  Throg- 
nqiorto^-stre^l;  \  and  some  pathetic  pieces  of  poe- 
try, by  Mrs.  Qpie,  fprpa,  together  with  throe  or 
foi}r  funonyqious  coiitributioq^,  the  entire  fuin 
of  his  obligations. 

!rhe  first  number  of  the  LopA^Onjuraf  puh^ 
iifl^ed  pn  Saturday,  March  ttie  Xpth, .  {792-  an^ 
tjhe  ninety^cpnd   and  last^  on  ^^^m^t^^f,:t^ 
brv^  tl^e  1st,  1794:  an  pss^j;  ^pp^rip^ '^jreiy 
§^tur4ay  and  Ti^ps^^^y!,  WX\\ .  j^e  26t}i  p \^jpl)ff , 
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to  a  paper  once  a  week.  Tn  1794^,  the  Looker^ 
On  was  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo; 
in  17979  i^  attained  to  a  fourth  edition^  in  four 
volumes,  duodecimo;  and  it  hai^  lately  been  in- 
corporated with  the  second  edition  of  Mr.'  Chal- 
mers's British  Essayists. 

46.  The  Country  Spectator.  An  attempt, 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  to  render  the  charac- 
ters and  occurrences  of  a  provincial  town  the 
basis  of  a  periodical  paper.  The  Country  Spec- 
tator issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mozley  and 
Co.  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and,  in 
the  concluding  essay,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Mr.  T.  F,  Middleton.  It  consists 
of  thirtj^hree  numbers,  published  weekly;  of 
which  the  first  appeared  on  Tuesday,  October 
9th,  1792,  and  the  last  on  May  21st,  1793,  when 
they  were  collected  in  an  octavo  volume.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  introductory  number  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
design. 

**  Of  the  numerous  class  of  writers,**  remarki 
Mr.  Middleton,^'  who  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
instruction  or  amusement  in  periodical  Essays,  no 
one  has,  hitherto,  I  believe,  made  the  country  the 
subject  of  his  speculations':  their  talents  seem  to 
iiave  been  uniformly  directed  to  the  delineation 


of  such  scenes,  as  the  Tofiim  exhibits ;  the  diver- 
sions^ the.  fashions  or  the  follies  most  prev&lent  in 
th&>  Capital)  having  been  the  almost  unvaried 
theme  of  every  Essayist.  Addison^  the  father  of 
periodical  writing,  generally  collected  the  ms- 
marks  which. are  the  substance  of  his  papen,  in 
the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  of  London,  most 
frequented  in  his  day ;  and  though  he  h^  some- 
time taken  a  trip  into  the  countty  on  .a  visit  to  Sir 
Roger;  yet  so  busily  wa«  he  employed  in  observing 
the  peculiarities  qI  the  Baronet,  that  he  paid  little 
regard  tq  rjyiral  life,. unless  as-  it  t^nde4  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  his  host.  The  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  Rasabler  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  pour trayed  the  manners  of  the  times; 
it  has  seldom  touched  on  subjects  so  transient 
and  fugitive,  but, has  displayed  the  ;npfe  fixed 
and  invariable  operations  of  the  hun^an  heart  ^ 
if,  however,  its  Author  has  occasionally  con- 
descended to  trifle,  a  walk  in.  the  Strand,  rather 
than  a  residence  in  the  country,  has  supplied 
bints  to  hb  Mupe.  Criticism  and  oriental  talet^ 
.  form,  the  prqminent  features  of  the  Adve^twfw : 
the  moc(es  of  eiegaQt  life  are;  the  favourite  topics 
of  the  Worl4:  and  the  Triumvirate  of  Wits,  to 
whpm  the  Ipyers  of  delicate  raillery  and  refihed 
liumo!i|r  aire  indebted  fo^:  the  Connoisseur ^  have 
sufficiently  expressed  the  design  of  their  lucubra^ 


tioiaSy  by  ttes^ming  to .  theinselifes  tke  iMAe  of 
Thtvn:  in  ifh'ort,  every  Essayist  has  eiliier  con- 
fined bim^etr  tb  the  City  and  the  Coiin,  br  hkff 
touthed  ok  Cotintry  life,  rather  as  '9,  collateial, 
'Chan  is  a  di^tibi^t,  subject 

**  Scatctly  a  British  town  T16W  exists,  which  is 
tiot  dlstingunhled  by^oine  literary  cstriiblldinieiit, 
fdrin^d  S^ith  ^  vieW  to  a  recvprbcation  of  ailnuse- 
£tent  a^6ng  ils  te^bers,  or  a  wnfer  difftisimi  of 
Iriibwi^d^e  thi'oi^  thte  tieighbouri^  district  : 
^hk  yet  that  species  bf  entertainfmen^,  Miich 
^ends  Ydrth  observatibiis  on  iAeki  ik^  kAUhnen^ 
thi^tigh  dje  channel  of  a  p^ii^vdit^l  Estoy,  has 
iiot  hitheifto  been  ado^^  by  CoAl^ti^  meriOi. 

«  My  f>tirp<:«l^  is  to  convey,  thitoi/gh  the  ine- 
dinih  <>f  a  Weekfy  ^E^tfy,  such  Yeiiif^rks  on  Cban- 
tty  life,  as  iJIl  the  little  sphere  bf  m^  bWii  db^r« 
Nation  >;  and  though  it  woUld  Hihraty  he  possMe, 
for  a  ^onsidenible  length  of  ^tioi^  to  Aniish 
s^culattons,  of  Which  the'suhje^t^  ate  fiiidtedy 
yet  I  will  rarely  suffer  ihy  MUse  to  ^fluttbie  to- 
wards the  Soiit§»,  br,  at  lekst^  T  M^fi  taMe  ^cai^, 
that  the  ibaAners  of  the  ToWh  "shcOl  ^e  WuMidi- 
nate  to  the  more  immediate  ^hjMs  cf  "ttfy  dis- 
cussion :  and  as  rafy  ^^dec^e^irs  VAi^  ^metimes 
}0d  th^r  Readers  from  the  htiny  bf  L^dbn  into 
IMds^tttid^lgtove^y  ^o  ^ill  jl[,  ^^oec^fi^n'l^uires, 
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introdvcemy  friends  toitbe  Royal  Theatm^  Ihe 
f^ark,  or  tke  PiAace. 

^OMmdm  and  pocdryy  tales  and  ail^rifes, 
miHiy  of  lieoeesiCyy  be  the  ftftne,  ^duaiiher  ihey 
fall  ^m  the  feo  cf  a  Town  or  a  douDtry  Speo 
;t«tor ;  but  ^whenever  I  amied  into  disqaisiticmst 
^rUcb  deiive  their  comfAeaaioa  tvam  the  place  in 
whicfc  Ihey  «re  wntten,  t  ^pooiise  jay  *  leadefs, 
•liiat  H^  shall  miiforsily  >ha¥e  Jkte  piefereaoe; 
the  County  shall  be  my  chemey  as  often  as 
it  simtt  pfesent  me  mlih  any  p^oiiliarities,  or  as 
«6en  as  a  friendfly  Coimtry  Conespondeut  wA 
supply  me  with  a  hipt« 

^  it  jBnas  the  l>088t  c^f  4he  Ulustrious  Addison, 
-diat  ikelmd  brought  philosppby  firomsehodls  and 
'Coltege8,-to^«  companion. St' the  tea>tabl6«  if 
iti^uld  app^aTythat^^  projector  of  this  undev- 
taking  has  brought  rational  entertaimnent  from 
London  tea-tables  to  those  of  the  Country,  his 
fliHbition«wAl  hetamp^y^goatifi^d;  rheMV  r^ect 
siothjMitisfaclion.Qn  thk^mplpymmit  pf  ^^  l^iswf^ 
in.eacly  >lif«»  nAm  matwer  ym»  ahcdlMv^  «^- 
•fiinied.hisi|udgDiMfc»\«nd  iiibap  AgP  sh^UNB^ 
•l^iQUght  ibaok  ito  4us  ,c90oUMlMNat  tbe  jfk%mf»ilfi 
!j|iattdm  ^fA/' 

l](ii  theje^cecuiimLof  ithis.plan.  Mi:-  KUdktoii 
^viAa^iceasbnaUyyithqttgh  not  fr9qui9it)y»  mmM 
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tainin^. letters. from  Querulous  .Moody y  on  the 
Danger  of  rainbling  from  l^ome,  were  written 
by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Vrquhart,  the  traoslator  of 
Auacceon;  N09;  lOtand  20,  on  Country  Churches, 
and  on.  Londoii  Visitors  in  the  Country,  are  the 
contributions  of  the  Rev.  G.  Smithy  of  Sheffield ; 
N^  15,  was  communicated  by  James  Stovin»  £»)« 
/of  Boneas  Hill,  Yorkdiire;  and  two  letters,  and 
part  .of  N?  149  are  the  composition  of  Mr.  A^ 
StQ!vi%.of  Gainsborough. 

Tke,  Comtrp  Spectator  is  dedicated  to  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  town  of  Gainsborough;  but  though 
written  with  considerable  spirit  andability,  an4 
in  an  easy  and  pe|:;5picu0us  style,  it  appears  to 
have  terminated  abruptly,  for  want  o£  encourage? 
jheut.  The  History  of  th^  Country  Purate,  iu 
Nqs.:'16,  .^'ly  and  28,  hAs .  the,  ji^pect  of  being 
foutided  on  fiEu:t.    . 

47^  The  Ivdiak  Obseetba.  A  periodical 
paper  projected  and<  conducted'by  the  late  Hugh 
Boyd^  Esq*  and  published  weekly  at  Madras^  in  a 
newspaper,  entitled  the  Hircarruh,  It  was  con- 
tinued for  a  twelveinonth,  commencing  on  fiq>« 
tember  pth,  1795,  and  terminating,  with  the 
Jifif^kird  number,  on  ^ptember  9th,  1794« 
Th&  Indkm  Observer  was  reprinted  in  London^  by 
/Hibs^i^tioti,  in  1798^  inoctavOi  under  the 'cao^ 
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of  Lawrence » Dundas  Campbell,  Esq.  who  has 
prefixed  a  Life  of  Mr.  Boyd^  and  annexed  some 
Miscellftoeous  Pcems  of  his  own. 

The  Indian  Observer  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
European  literature  and  manners,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six  letters,  signed  Ignotw,  and  some 
extracts  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu^  and  from 
the  Preface  to  that  ancient  Sanscrit  Code,  by  Sir 
William  Jon^.  Mr.  Boyd  was  assisted  in  th« 
composition  of  the  Indian  Observer^  independent 
of  the  communications  of  Ignotus^  by  his  bio- 
grapher,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  by  another  intimate 
friendt  whose  signature  is  the  initial  T.  The 
collection  exhibits  talent,  whether  we  regard  its 
style  or  its  matter;  but  the  seven  essays,  signed 
Ty  and  the  same  number  by  Mr.  Campbell,  form^ 
by  many  degrees,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  the  defeign  of  these  volumes^ 
to  acquaint  my  readers  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Periodical  Essayists  on  the  merits  of  their  prede- 
cessors, I  have  seized  every  occmion  of  quoting 
their  own  words  on  Jthe  subject ;  and  I,  therefore^ 
BOW  add  to  the  list  the  critique  of  Mr.  Boyd 
as  given  in  his  introductory  number,  and  which 
willy  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
^ictioii* 
.  '^  While  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Spectator  had 
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Indole efd  Tice  into  ^ame,  hb  keen  mid  l»illi8VtTay 
had  penetraited  and  dispelled'*  tbe»doud«  iof  fiiise 
taste,«follies,  and  \Erffectation ;  and  wifth  4t  new  ii^ 
ibtming  Hglit,  liad  displayed,  in  thdr  genuine 
in^re,  the  clismM  -of  genius,'  virtue,  and  ^p&etf' 
TheT«ffer  told -every  t&ingto  ewry  body;  and 
toKl  it^  Avdl  and  £K)trnly,  tbat  4be  heaver  •««• 
allufed  to  ilsten,  attd  delisted  to  lawgh ;  ^ 
wormed  into  ^jraise  by  the  justice  ctf  the  ridicule, 
he  was  fiurpFrieed  by  its  application,  alt  the  ivmU 
ittg^up  of  Ae  mcfTBX  tale— Hdc  ♦c^/^ifcufci  namMta^ 
The^Gi^fditm  watched  wlA  anxiocis  attention 
against  «very  imschief,  und  for  ^veyy  ^gcK)dy  ^that 
might  arrive  to  Ms  ftiit  wards;  ttnd  ifenowing  4h9t 
happiness  is  the  crown  of  yiiftue,  he  -also  knew 
thstt  the  immen*tal  wreath  Tecevres  'slill  4iew 
charms,  -when  adjusted  'by  the  gentler  duties  and 
graces  of  life :  he  extended  his  solicitwle  to  ^ 
manners  as  .well  lis  to  theonorals;  and  heppesented 
to  the  queen  of  femaCle  -^ftues,  as  .^e^fanrest  and 
safesft  handmaids,  elegance  and  decomm.  The 
IFbrWdisplayei'^hs 'knowledge,  and  diflfiwed  'the 
pl»ecep?tdf  its  best  *ciente,  in  a^manner  so  agPB^ 
ably -varied,  'as^to'pTerve»that  the  eonduclors  ef 
Aat  litemTy  planet,  for  its  day  of  inliuenoe,  mere 
well  qusLlified  to  discriminate  the  ^ra^flajies  '4if 
pleasure  and  propriety  in  the  school  of  fti^ian; 
to 'catdi'ftnd  coti^ect'the  .flucniatmig  mamiers  in 


tliftt  thftngteabte  sctjne;  to  prov^,  by  a  happy 
mixtui-e  of  the  mOiSt  'pkafeihg  with  the  most  usfe- 
ful  d^trine,  thW  tfie  tnie  iwbit  of  the  man  of 
pleasure  is  Swithih  the  •eccentricities  of  ex»ttva- 
g&ncey  alnd  the  sphere  Of  honour  has  ewet  virtae 
for  its  cientre. 

'*  S^ch,  through  'succesferye  brillknt  periods, 
were  'Aie  cOnctentra^ted  and  cototinuefd  efforts  of 
the  talents  of  sonie  off  th«  brightest  nanf^  of  <£sli- 
glish  literatu^ ;  when  one  choropiota  singly  aifd 
Mdly  step{ied  forwatd  in  die  iisftn,  wh^re  tile 
difficult  prize  of  fame  had  hitherto  hem  c<m- 
tended  for  by  the  united  powers  of  many.  The 
Rambler  appeared ;  confident  in  his  strength^  and 
constant  in  the  cause  of  truth.  His  genius,  ner- 
Vous,  original,  and  intrepid,  at  once  attacked  the 
substance  and  ihe  root  of  every  vice,  in  whatever 
form  or  colour  it  could  appear. — And  although 
lighter  follies  might  elude  his  giant  grasp,  no  car- 
dinal crime  could  find  protection,  in  the  power  or 
corruption  of  wealth,  froin  the  inflexible  censure 
of  his-  inoral  justice.  His  acute  research  tiiscri- 
minates,  with  unerring  exactness,  the  different 
merits  too  often  confounded  in  the  ethical  ba- 
lance ;  his  resistless  reasoning,  in  the  inculcation 
of  the  various  duties  of  life,  though  sometimes 
apparently  too  abstracted  and  refined,  is  drawn 
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from  tbe  simplest  and  purest  sources;  and  comes 
home,  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  ^  To  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  men/  But,  above  all,  in  his  sub- 
lime discussions  of  the  most  sacred  truths,  as  no 
style  can  be  too^ofty,  nor  conceptions  too  grand, 
for  such  a  subject;  so  has  the  great  master 
never  exerted  the  powers  of  his  grei^t  gciuius  with 
more  signal  success.  Impiety  shrinks  be^eath 
hb  rebul^e ;  the  atheist  trembles  and  repents ; 
the  dying  sinner  catches  a  gleam  of  revealed 
hope;  apd.all  acknowledge  the  just  dispensations 
^f  .etern«,l .  wisdom."  * 

48.  The  Ranger.  The  papers  collected  un- 
der this  title  are  the  productions  of  the  Hon.  M. 
Hawke,  and  Sir  R,  Vincent^  Bart.  They  were 
written  at  a  very  early  period  of  life;  and,  this 
circumstance  being  duly  considered,  they  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  their  views  and  attainments. 
"  All  the  papers  of  the  Ranger^  say  the  authors, 
in  their  concluding  nu'taber,  ^*  excepting  those 
letters  and  numbers  acknowledged  above,  (vi^, 
four  letters,  nine  entire  numbers,  an  Ode  on 
Warwick  Castle,  and  parts  of  Nos.  17,  and  18,) 
have  been  written  by  the  two  persons  whose 
names   appear   affixed   to   the  dedication;  and 

*  Mr.  Boyd  is  one,  among  many,  to  whom  the  Letters 
of  JuDias  baye  been  affcribdd. 
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¥^liose  ages,  taken  conjointly,  do  not  amount  to 
thirty  ^hree  years  r 

Trhe  Ranger  occupied  the  attention  of  tbese 
accomplished  young  men  during  their  relaxation 
from  school  employment ;  the  numbers  com- 
posing it  were  printed  Weekly,  though  vrith  occa- 
sional interruptions,  at  Brentford;  the  first 
paper  bears  the  date  of  January  1st,  1794,  and 
the  fortieth  and  last,  that  of  March  21st,  1795. 
When  published  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  in 
1795,  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  At- 
wood,  M.A.  of  Hammersmith,  the  friend  and 
tutor  of  these  juvenile  Essayists. 

From  writers,  thus  young,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  any  depth  of  information  relative  to 
men  and  manners ;  but  in  the'  provinces  of  mo- 
rality and  imagination  there  is  much  to  applaud 
and  little  to  censure ;  the  Adventures  of  Emma, 
in  Nos.  23|  24,  25,  and  26,  are  peculiarly  inte- 
lesting  and  well-told;  and  the  style  of  the 
whole  work  is  correct  and  elegant. 

49.  The  Cabinet.  Politics  form  the  leaditig 
subject  of  this  work,  which  was  written  and 
published  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Norwich. 
It  was  commienc.ed  in  October  1794,  and  before 
the    close    of    1795    was    extended  to    three 
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TolmncSy  duodecimo,  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  different  topics. 

Broi^t  forward  at  a  period  of  tumult  and 
aJiartQy  when  the  public  mind  was  heated  almost 
to  madness  hy  the  fury  of  contending  parties,  and 
the  ^{[ervescence  of  political  speculation,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Cabmet  boldly^  but  somewhat  in- 
temperalely,  rush  forward  to  ^m  the  torrent  of 
conruption,  and  to  support  the  cause,  as  they 
conceived}  of  expiring  freedom.  •  **  Their  ob- 
ject,'' they  declare^  "  was,  by  encourag^ing  a 
spirit  of  free  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  by 
provoking  a  liberal  investigation  into  the  mature 
and  object  of  civil  govej^qme^^t,  to  reining  thpir 
feUow-citijens  at  once  pf  th^ir  duties  and  their 
rights,  ;ai)d  to  impress  tl^cm  with  thi$  ^ntii^K^Qt^ 
That  whilst  it  is  their  ^Pty  ^o  repel,  with  .h^- 
comii^g  energy,  the  enqr9fcl^inei)ts  of  arbitr^iy 
power,  they  ^re  ^liljic  bpupd  to  submit  to  tho^ 
salutary  restraints  th^t  |lrebp^l]l^Qn  to  ^ypryform 
of  government,  and  whi^h  m^st,  ^i  ;^Q9es^ity,. 
exist  in  the  most  perfect  model  of  social  insti- 
tution."* 

As  far  as  they  have  adhered  tp  this  4^ign, 
they  have  merited  the  thanl^s  of  .every  good  /ci- 
tiaen  and  friend  of  co^ti^uti9nal  Ij^ertyi;  but, 

•  ?r«^»  p.  4  pf^  5. 
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the  deviations  fix>iii  tlie  path  tkus  chalked  out 
are  not  unfrequeat ;  and  on  the  unqualified  cen- 
sure and  vehement  tone  which  they  have  occa* 
sionaUy  ado^d,  they  will  now  probably,  reflect 
vrith  tdnie  regret,  since  the  series  of  events  which 
has  taken  place  since  their  pages  were  written, 
nmst  have  altefed  considerably,  not  their  adhe- 
rence to  genuine  freedom,  I  trust,  but  many  of 
their  opinions  rdative  ta  persons  and  measures, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Cabinet^  however,  is  not  exclusively  ap^ 
propriated  to  political  disquisition;  poetry,  cri- 
ticism, and  incident,  diversify  its  volumes ;  and 
there  are  several  excellent  essays  on  general  po- 
lity and  manners:  the  papers,  for  instance,  oo 
ike  hfimtitt  ^  tmne  human  Institutums  onHappi- 
men ;  am  the  Comectum  of  the  4rtB  and  Science^, 
with  Liberty  ;  on  the  Adoantagei  of  a  liberal  £du- 
catkm  to  Penont  m  Commercial  Itfe;  and  on  the 
Simplicity  of  Ancient  Manners^  Spc.  SfC.  Of  tb/e 
poetry  of  the  Cabinet  many  beautiful  specimens 
nn^t be  adduced;  I  shall  particularise  three,  as 
pecttliaily  pleasing;  the  Foeme  on  Martiknojue 
Dmf;  Allen  Brooke  qf  Windermere;  and  the 
Ode  to  EoMs  Harp.  In  the  departments  of 
ciilidsm  and  narratiou^  the  Oheervatione  on  th$ 
^  Robber^  of  SchUler,,  md  Tie  JVWa  and  XoM 
mnd  tatriatkm^  challenge  our  .appn>hatig«u    It 
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should  be  meiiiioiied,  likewise,  that  the  History 
of  the  .late  War,  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland 
by  the  British  troops,  in  1795,  and  Sketches  of 
the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Hampden  and  Ma- 
chiavel,  are  prominent  features  of  the  Cabinet. 
•    Of  this   periodical   paper  we  ^mayy   indeed, 
justly   record,  that  its  literary   merit  is  great; 
and  that,  in  its  political  capacity,  where  enthu* 
siasm  has  not  overstepped  the  limits  of  modera* 
tion,   its  argument   is  cogent^  and  its  tendency 
good. 

50.  The  Sylph.  Under  the  character  of  th<i 
Sylph  Ariel,  who,  in  a  vision  to  Mr.  Longman^ 
communicates  his  intentions  of  periodically 
warning  and  admonishing  the  world,  the  author 
of  this  work  has  produced  a  very  pleasing,  and 
instructive  collection  of  essays. 

The  Syipk  was  at  first  published  twice  a  week, 
on  Tuesdi^  .and  Saturday^  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth number ;  and,  during  the  residue  of  its 
course,  only  once  a  week,  on  the  Saturday* 
The  first  number  was  printed  on  September.  22d, 
1795,  and  the  fortieth,  and  concluding  paper, 
on  April  30th,  179^;  shortly  after  which,  the 
Sylph' appeared  in  an  octavo  volume,  which  was 
entitled  Volume  the  First. 

Observations  on  the  follies  and  firaiities,  tha 
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•  crimes  and  passions  of  mankind;  which  are  here 
subjected  to-  the  jurisdictipn  of  Courts  esta- 
blished  on   the   authority  of  Ariel,   form  ^the 

•  greater  part  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  Sylph. 
These  topics.are  treated,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance  to  society,  in  a  gay  or  seriotis 

'  manner ;  the  former  possessing  \ivacity,  and  the 
latter  inculcating  the  higher  duties  with  con- 
siderable effect. 

Of  the  ^sa3rs,  assuming  the  tone  of  solemn  ad- 
monition, I  would  particularly  point  out,  as  of 
saperior  merit,  N^  8,  on  Self-LoDe  and  Selfishness; 
N®  11,  on  Humility  and  Mutual  Forbearance; 
N^  15,  on  Duplicity;  N°  20,  on  Poverty;  N®22, 
on  the  Love  of  Fame;  and  N*  25,  on  Filial  Piety. 
Fiction,  likewise,  is  successfully  called  in  to  de- 
corate the  precepts  of  Wisdom  ;  and  The  Tablets, 
an  Eastern  Tale,  occupying  Nos.  27,  ^8,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  33, 34,  and  part  of  35,  may  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  al- 
legory. It  should  be  added,  that  the  style,  in 
which  the  Sylph  is  written  has  a  just  title  to  the 

•appellations  correct  and  polished.    With  such 
claims  on  public  support,  I  am  somewh&t  sur- 
prised that  a  second  volume  should  not  have  beer^ 
ushered  into  light. 

>    61,  The  Reaper.    The    papers   comjposing 

VOL.'  v.  2  « 
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this  work  were  chiefly  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maudet  ci  WeBsLey-dale,  and  were  originaUy 
pub^shed  in  the  York  Chrooi^cle ;  the  fii^  num- 
ber appearing  on  Thursday)  Jan^iy  7tb>  179^; 
and  N^  SI,  which  completed  the  series,  on 
Thursday,  June  22d,  1797- 

The  Reaper  was  reprinted,  though  never  pub- 
lished, in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1793 ;  wheit  one 
of  the  essays  in  the  Chronicle  was  omitted,  and 
aome  of  them  thrown  toother,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  to. twenty-six.  This  re-impression 
w«s  intended  by  Mr*  Maude  as  the  fint  part  of  a 
projected  edition  pf  his  works,  which  would  have 
occupied  two  volumes  octavo;  but  death  pie- 
vented  the  completipn  of  his  design. 

The  first  three  papers  of  the  Anywr,  in  its  oc- 
tfivo  form,  ^e  political;  t)»e  rest,  with  the  ei(- 
ception  of  Nps.  2Q,  and  21,  which  are  likewise 
pn  political  subjects,  are  miscell^eouA.  K^  (S, 
contains  some  just  ftnd  pointed  observatioD^  ^ 
the  vice  of  Gaming;  N^  7,  is  occupied  in  draw- 
ling the  character  of  Mr.  J.  Smeaton,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  £ddistone  Ught-hous^,  a  mm  of  a 
vast  mechanical  genius,  and  of  great  moaX 
worth;  N^  9,  details  some  r^narks  on  the  writ- 
ings and  genius  of  Sterne;  and  N^  10,  10  eo^ 
ployed  in  giving  a  sketch  of  a  very  eccentric  cha* 
n^tert  the  Bev.  Benjamin  SmiUit  hfdf  nephew 
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of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  N^  IS,"^  is  a  dissei*tation 
on  the  progress  and  utility  of  Geography;  N*. 
13,  expatiates  on  the  errors  and  superstitions  in 
Natural  History;  N^  14,  is  elucidatory  of  some 
popular  superstitions;  and  N^  15,  is  on  Titles, 
Mottoes,  Punctuation,  and  AUiteratiofi.    The  sub* 

_  jects  of  N°  15,  were  suggested  by  a  Correspond 
dent ;  and  the  author,  in  reply  to  his  animadver- 
sions, remarks  ;  ''  He  finds  fault  with  our  paper 
being  called  The  Reaper  ;  now  as  all  modem  and 
heathen  names,  fix>m  Ban  to  Besrsheba,  hzye 
been  already  occupied,  there  was  scarce  another 
title  that  stood  disengaged.  The  variety  that  has 
appeared  would  stagger  belief;  for  since  the  day9 
of  the  Spectator  J  davm  to  this  hmvy  we  recount 
thirty'^toen'penodktd  publications.^ 

"  The  title  of  Bjsaper  gives  that  literary  lati- 

^  tude,  that  we  may  rove  the  fields  of  fancy  or  factf 
at  will;  and  w«re  we  to  have  our  choice  of  all 
the  names  that  have  preceded,  we  should  pror^ 
bahly  adopt  our  own.  .  We  have  not  the  most 
^taiit  vanity  to  mean  in  execu^on.  We  think 
the  litle^ccoromodadng  and  appropriate;  but  thft 
Hyaena  is  partial  to  its  own  offspring^/'  f  > 

-  **  How  very  small  a  portion  thu  Bumber»  raentioaed  by 
f$jtn  M^iide,  forma  of  the  series  published  before  179^ 
tteste  iK>liuQei  havtt  already  sufficieatly  evinced. 

t  P.  Ii4-*M7. 
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N*  16,  on  the  Sagacity  of  Brntes,  contains  se- 
veral amusing  anecdotes ;  and  N*  17,  exhibits 
some  remarks  on  Genius  and  its  varieties ;  and 
on  the  character  of  Emerson,  the  mathematiciaD. 
N®  18,  is  on  the  Ingenuity  and  Powers  of  Blind 
Persons ;  N**  19,  on  the  variety  observled  in  the 
endurance  of  Corporal  Pain ;  N°  22,  on  Prece- 
dency; N^  24,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Cameleopard;  N°25,  on  the  Natural  Histoty 
of  the  Mammoth ;  and  N*  26,  concludes  the 
work  with  Biographical  Remarks  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  initial  signatures  to  these  papen 
are,  A,  £,  I,  U,  and  O;  but  there  are  some^ 
without  any  annexed  letter.* 

52.  The  Enquirer.  A  periodical  paper  still- 
unfinished,  and  still-  proceeding.  It  has  b^n 
given  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine ;  and  twenty-seven  numbers 
have,  at  irregular,  and  sometimes  very  distant, 
periods,  been  hitherto  published.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  Februaiyy 
1796;  and  the  twenty*seventh  in  the  same  Mis- 
cellany for  April,  1 809* 

*  I  have  been  the  more  particnlac  in  enumeratmg  tiif 
^ntonts  of  thii  vtlnme,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  purchased) 
the  copy  which  I  have  used,  was  obtained»  as  a  loaa» 
through  the  mediiim  of  a  fiiend,  , .  . 
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•  The  Enquirer  is  evidently  the  production  of 
men  of  highly  respectable  talents,  accustomed  to 
composition,  and  alike  qualified  to  discuss  a 
subject  in  the  abstruse  departments  of  literature, 
or  in  the  more  fascinating  province  of  Belles 
JLettres.  Education,  politics,  criticism,  literary 
antiquities,  moral  philosophy,  and  theology,  are 
all  embraced  in  the  excursive  researches  of  the 
Enquirer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
usually  prescribed  to  a  periodical  essay,  are 
often  treated  with  considerable  fulness  and  ela- 
boration. 

The  original  conductors  of  die  Enquirer  appear 
to  have  relinquished  it  with  N*^  25,  published  so 
long  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Miagazine,  as  August 
1801 ;  its  resumption,  in  the  same  interesting 
Tehicle^  is  dated  December  1808.  Among  the 
literary  papers  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  one  as 
singularly  curious,  N°19,  (February  1800,)  o» 
ike  Patria  of  Romance,  qfEime,  and  of  Chivalry* 
The  style  of  the  Enquirer  is,  in  general,  remark- 
able for  its  correctness  and  perspicuity. 

.  53.  The  Peeper.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  collection,  which  includes  thirty-four  es- 
says, forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  is  derived; 
from  its  Biographical  Sketches  of  Anne  Aysh 
cough,  John  Henderson,  A;B.  cmd  the  Key 
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Samuel  Badcock^in  Nos.  30,  32,  and  34.  With 
tke  exception  of  N^  27,  on  the  Corruption  of  the 
Englisk  Langwtge  bp  tke  Introduetioti'  o^  Foreigm 
Words  an4  Phrases^  the  residue  of  the  work  is 
employed  on  moral  and  religious  subjects, 

ThePecpw-is  the  production  of  John  Watkins^ 
LL.  D.;  it  was  published  in  179^9  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Hannah  More.  In  noticing  the 
titles  of  his  predecessors,  the  author  modestly 
says,  "  I  conceive  that,  with  very  great  propriety, 
I  can  venture  to  lay  hold  of  the  lowly  title  of 
the  Peeper;  a  title  that  luckily  has  beei)  rejected 
by  all  Essayists,  as  unbecoming  of  their  dignity 
and  importance.  Now,  fortunately,  they  could 
ftot  have  left  one  more  suitable  to  ti^e  humble 
wight  who  has  here  tak^  it  up,  both  because  I 
sam  actually  very  sbort-sig^ted»  aAd>  therefcHie,  aH» 
under  the  necessity  of  using  glasses  ;  and  also  be- 
cause my  situation  in  the  world  is  so  obscure, 
that  I  can. only  content  myself  with  peepmg  at 
what  is  curious,  new,  or  entertaimng,"* 

The  general  tone  of  thib  Peeper^  is  too  uiii^ 
formly  grave  and  sermonising  for  the  constitution 
ol  a  periodical  papei^  to  which  usunety,  vivadfty, 
imagination,  and  wit,  are  essential-;  he  is  sleadilj^ 
bowev^,  the  friend  of  piety  and  mors!  rectitude; 
and  though  of:ca«iotially^  m  the  s^^JbJHCt  of  wr 


r 
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KgM>ny  rather  toot  dogmatic,  Ivis  pag^  tnll  no! 
fail  to  instruct  the  youthful  miad.  The  style,  if 
not  elegant,  is  neat  uhd  clear. 

■  ^ 

54.  The  Ltnx.  A  paper,  partly  politieal, 
published  weekly  by  Symonds,  in  1796.  I  know 
not  how  long  it  continued  to  exist;  but  its  li* 
terary  mexii  is  inconsiderable. 

55.  Tns  WATemiAK.  This  little  miseeHany, 
wbic^  merited  a  better  fate,  was  printed  at  Bri»* 
tol,  though  published  in  London.  The  fii^t 
inmber  came  out  in  March  1796,  and  was  eon- 
tinoed  weekly  to  the  clofiie  of  the  tdnth  nismbf^r, 
irh«n  it  ceased  to  appear.  The  Watckmtm  is  tiit 
]»dducfiaii  of  Mr.  Coleridge^  well  kildwn  to  th<$ 
public  lot  ^e  sublimity  And'  or^inidity  of  bis 
poetical  effusions. 

.  56w  Th«  Qpisr.  Under  this  singu'laf  appel- 
Ittlion  we  hate  a  ^nall  volume  of  eissaiys,  of 
which  noli  much  can  be  said  ii>  Uswot  either  of 
the  matl^  or  thci  style.  The  first  dumber  was 
pdnted  ill  Nove^nber  1796,  and  a  paper  appear^ 
e»ce  a  fortnight,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
been  produced  to-  Wk  a  duodecimo,  ^hieh  was 
published  i«  1797*  The  Qt^  is  saM,  in  tihe 
title  page,  to  have  been  written  by  a  Society  of 
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Geotlemen;    but  it  is  iii  all  respects  a  jejune  and 
flimsy  production. 

S7.  The  Philanthrope.    A  very  valuable 
and  elegant  series  of  Essays,  which  was  published 
in  April  17979  in  a  crown  octavo,  and,  in  the 
title-page,  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  a  Period^ 
cal  Paper.     '^  Letters/'  observes  the  author  in  an 
Advertisement    prefixed  to    the  work,   "    have 
sometimes  been  published  that  never  were  dis« 
patched ;  dramatic  performances  that  were  neves 
exhibited  on  any  theatre;    speeches  that  were 
never  spoken;   and  even  sermons  that  were  never 
preached.    In  like  manner.  Essays,  and  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  may  be  offered  to  the  public^ 
after  the  manner.. of  Periodical  Papers,  thou^ 
they  were  not  originally  published  with  such  pe- 
culiarity of  form,  or  at  diflferent.  times.'' 

The  Philanthrope  consists  of  thirty-five  essays, 
the  diction  of  which  possesses  great  amenity,  per- 
spicuity and  spirit ;  the  morality  also  of  this  little 
work  is.  pure,  the  criticism  acute,  the  poetry 
above  mediocrity,  and  the  tales  interesting.  As 
specimens  of  the  taste  which  pervades  the  critical^ 
part  of  the  Philanthrope,  I  must  be  permitted,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  to  quote  the  following 
passages. 

^'  Masters  in  the  imitative  arts  proceed  in  this 
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nianner:     they   deliver  only   a   part    of    their » 
fought,  and  leave  the  rest  to  he  completed  by 
the  fancy  of  those  to  whom  their  works  are  ad-  . 
dressed.     Longinus,  in  a  brilliant  passage  in  his 
valuable  fragment,  has  remarked  this  part  of  their 
ccmducty  and  with  suitable  approbation.     Here, 
however,  there  is  room  for  difference.    ^One  per-  . 
son  may  have  a  much  greater  facility  in  tracing  , 
such  association,  or  in  catching  such  allusions, ; 
than  another.     Or  the  same  person,  at  different 
times,  may  be  in  a  favourable  mood  for  such , 
fie^ciful  operation.     But  the  pleasure  we  receive 
is  according  to  the  object  suggested :    so  that 
when  our  imaginations  cannot  follow  the  artist, 
we  cannot  feel  nor  discern  the  whole  of  his  ex« 
cellence.   .  Powerful  imagination  docs  not  always 
imply  an  accurate  and  delicate  taste;    but  taste, 
cannot  exist  without  some  imagination. 

.  "  The  difference  between  the  expression  and  . 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  may  be  illustrated  by  tha« 
following  passage  in  Virgil : 

£t  jam  gumma  procnl  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae.  ; 

And  aee!  from  village  tops  the  smoke  ascend. 
And  falling  shades  from  western  hills  extend. 

**  These  two  lines  give  a  picture  of  evening. 
It  contains  only  two  particulars,  yet  it  suggests  a* 
delightful  landscape.     We  have  the  recent  smoke 


of  tlto  cottage:    and  fancy  immediately  suppli«»* 

tB|e  return  of  the  cottager;    the  basy  house-wife;  - 

arid  the  blazing  hearth : 

Msjoresqne  cadnnt  altis  de  momtibiu  Bmbne*. 
And  fttttttg  ihodes  ham  w«stem  hitls  extend. 

« **  Only  the  motmtains  and  lengthened  sha- 
6xmi  are  mentioned :  but  they  suggest  the  splen- 
dour ctf  a  setting  son ;  a  tranquil  sky ;  the  quiet 
and  pensive  shade  of  the  valley."* 

-  ^  Persons  of  unquestioned  taste  have  some*' 
timeSy  ^ith  singular  felicity  of  applicsEtiotk,  em- 
ployed as  inscriptions,  passages  selected  from 
cfcttsical  authors.  At  Hagley,  after  walking 
through  shady  receaises,  and  lofty  groves,  when?  . 
the  view  is  a  good  deal  confined,  and  Where  the 
s^tvtiments  excited  are  pensive,  or  even-  (higed 
with  melancholy,  you  are  carried  up  gra-^ally, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  an  eminence.  Yon 
emerge  from  the  shade  into  clear  and  open  sun- 
shine.  Instead  of  a  very  limited  view,  you  have 
before  you  a  wide  and  extensive  prospect.  As 
far  as  .the  eye  csLn  extend,  yon  see  a  cultivated 
and  populous' country;  woods,  corn-fields,  mea- 
dows, towns,  churches,  and  even  patttces,  are 
scattered  in  gay  and  luxuriant  profusion  before 
you.  The  whole  is  bounded,  and  sometime 
diversified^  by  distant  and  lofty  mountains.     In- 

♦  No.  7,  p.  45,46. 
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e^nleiiiplating  this  gorgeous  landscape  iht  imnd 
is  elated,  and  feels  exultation.  But  i^hile  you 
are  ga»ng  with  astoniskment  at  the  magnificent 
prospect,  an  inscription  attracts  your  notice;  and 
you  read  from  Milton, 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ! 
AU-mighty !  thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fur  !-• 

**  When  tbe  mood  subsides,  the  mood  alm^Mt  of 
ecstasy,  ii^o  which  a  heart  even  of  ordinary  sen* 
nihility  is  apt  to  be  thrown  upon  such  an  occa-» 
«ion|  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Lyttelton^thtf 
great,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious  Lytteiton :'  we 
tread,  as  it  were,  on  consecrated  ground;  we 
flunk  of  the  intercourse  which  he  might  have 
keld  in  these  sacred  recesses  with  enlightened  an^ 
congeal  spirits;  and  we  regard  him  in  our 
secret  thoughts  with  reverential  esteem."* 

58.  The  Medlet.  Of  this  periodical  paper 
the  first  number  was  iikevrise  printed  in  April 
1797 1  but,  owing  to  its  insignificancy,  it  soon 
ceased  to  attract  attention. 

59*  The  Reporter.    A  political  periodical' 
essay  which  began  its  career  in  October  1797 ;  it 
irn^ritten  with  considerable  powers,  both  of  dic- 

•  No.  32,  p.  257,  256. 
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tion  and  ai^gument,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to 
judge  from  an  inspection  only  of  the  first  num- 
ber: to  what  extent  it  was  carried  I  am  igno- 
rant. 

60,  The  Friend.  This,  and  the  following 
paper,  entitled, 

61.  The  Investigator,  were  published,  I 
believe,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Re- 
porter, I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  procure 
either  of  them,  and  can  only  add  that,  judging^ 
from  the  periodical  criticism  of  the  day,  they 
must  be  deemed  of  little  value. 

62*  The  Four 'Ages.     The  dissertation  whicb 
has  given  a  title  to  this  volume,  and  which  is  an 
attempt  to  invert  the  common  order  of  the  Ages,, 
as  enumerated  by  Ovid,  occupies  not  more  thai\i 
one  sixth  part  of  its  contents,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  short  essays ;  and  as  the  author,  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  work,  declares  that 
"  the  greatest  part  of  these  essays  should  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  Sketches  for  a  Periodical  Papery  which, 
was  once  intended  for  publication,  and  that  they 
are,  in  consequence,  upon  familiar  subjects,,  and 
treated  as  such,"  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to^ 
introduce  some  notice  of  them  in  this  catalogue 
of  periodical  essays.  . 
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The  late  Mn  William  Jackson,  of  Exeter, 
celebrated  for  his  musical  talents,  and  the  author 
of  a  well-known  and  very  ingenious  work,  under 
the  title  of  Thirty  Letters^  is  the  writer  of  theso 
Sketchesy  vrhich  nTft  forty  in  number,  and  are,  both 
in  point  of  style  and  matter,  highly  interesting. 
£thics,  criticism,  biography,  and  fictitious  narra- 
tive, form  the  chief  part  of  the  topics  which  he 
has  chosen ;  these  are  written  with  great  vivacity, 
and,  settingaside  a  few  eccentricities  of  opinion,  dis* 
play  no  small  portion  of  judgment  and  ingenuity. 
Of  the  tales,  the  Ghost j  the  Use  of  Accumulation^ 
and  the  Cupbearer,  are  the  most  striking;  and  the 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Gainsborough,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  are  truly  characteristic,  and 
touched  with  uncommon  vigour  and  spirit.  The 
JFour  Ages  and  Essays  were  published  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume  in  1798. 

63.  LiTERART  Hours.  Of  this  collection  of 
essays,  critical,  narrative,  and  poetical,  I  consi- 
der myself  as  precluded  from  saying  more  than 
|hat  the  first  edition  was  published  in  royal  oc- 
tavo in  1798 ;  the  second,  in  two  volumes  octavo 
in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  three  volumes  octavo 
in  1804f  With  the  encouragement  which  a 
liberal  public  has  afforded  the  work,  the  authoc 
has  every  reason  to  l^e  satisfied.. 
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.  64.  LiTBUAEY  LEistrmB.  The  first  number 
of  this  very  pleasiog  paper  was  published  on 
Thursday,  September  26thf  17999  ^nd  an  essay 
was  repeated  weekly  on  the  same  day  to  Thurs- 
day, December  tSth,  18dO,  when  the  series 
finished  with  N^  60*  In  1802,  Literary  Leisure 
reappeared,  in  a  collected  state,  and  forms  two 
volumes  8vo. 

•  Much  variety  and  entertainment^  combined 
with  no  small  portion  of  practical  precept  and 
moral  reflection,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
this  work.  It  is  rich  in  the  decorations  of  imagi- 
nation, full  and  frequent  in  its  criticism,  and 
thhrkly  interspersed  with  poetry,  of  which  a  large 
share  is  elegant  and  interesting :  there  is  occa- 
sionally, likewise,  a  seasoning  of  wit,  humour, 
and  irony.  The  Persian  Tale  of  Nourastmy  and 
the  Story  of  Seraphma^  may  be-  instanced  atr 
successful  attempts  in  the  province  of  fancy ; 
wtiile  the  History  oi  FkUip  Delhyn^  and  the 
Stories  of  Cecilia  and  Theodora^  are  entitled  to 
equal  praise  for  thdr  moral  and  pathetic  teiH 
dency.  The  style  of  the  whole  work  b  easy^ 
spirited,  and  correct. 

'  The  concluding  paper  closes  with  a  vision, 
which,  as  immediately  applicable  to,  and  illuB- 
Ifative  of,  tiie  subject  of  our  labours,  it  would  be 
almost  uopardonable  to  omit   Mr.  Solomon  iSoimh 


•  fer,  this  iiame  assuined  by  the  aathcnr  of  latera^/ 
Jjmure^  is  taking  an  ai^tioDate,  and  somewhat 
pencive^  leave  <^  his  readers;  his  very  ink  flowing 
reluctantly  from  his  pen.'' 

^  When  I  had  written  the  last  sentence/'  he 
proceeds,  ^'  I  leaned  back  in  nty  ^hair;  and  whilst 
my  bosom  heaved  with  ughs,  sleep  stole  insensi- 
bly upon  me,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  trans- 
ported into  realms  of  fairy  splendour,  I  was 
standing  in  the  jnidst  of  an  extensive  lawn,  sur- 
rounded with  groves  of  every  flowering  shrub^ 
..and  bordered  with  hedges  of  laurel.  Silver 
rivulets  purled  through  beds  of  flowers  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and  shady  arbours  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  jasmine  and  honey-suckle :  no- 
thing could  be  more  romantic,  more  inviting 
:tha&  the  scene;  and  as  I  gazed  around^  I  peit* 
.  ceived  that  the  lawn  was  terminated  by  a  build- 
ing, of  which  the  lower  part  was  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  upper  story  was  ornamented  with 
ihe  light  spires  and  fanciful  fretwork  of  Gothio 
architecture.  As  I  stood  lost  in  wonder,  a  being 
of  sylph^ike  form,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  silv^ 
tissue,  with  two  purple  wings  fluttering  froiii 
^ach  shoulder,  touched  me  with  a  branch  of  lau- 
fel,  and  enquired  whether  I  wished  for  an  expla- 
jiation  jof  the  scene  before  me.  Gladly  I  accepted 
Iha  offiir  of  this  airy  Jbcing,  who  in£»rmed  me  ithal 
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1  was  in  the  paradise  of  authors,  and  that  in  die 

edifice  which  fronted  me,  I  should  find  a  great 

.deal  of  good  company,  who  would  receive  me 

with  gladness ;    *  for,'  added  he,  *  in  this  happy 

•region  the  pride,  malevolence,  and  envy  of  which 

that    irritable   tribe  on   earth    have    been     so 

-pointedly  accused,  have  no  place :  each,  content 

-with  his  own  fame,  willingly  hears  the  praises  of 

« another,  and  even  adds  his  own  tribute/ 

"  Fired  with  this  description,  I  besought  my 
.youthful  guide  to  introduce  me  to  this  delight£al 
company ;    and  no  sooner  were  the  folding-doois 
thrown  open  for   my  reception,  than   I  distin- 
guished a  group  of  friends,  who  instantly  caught 
-my  attention.     I  made  up  to  them,  and  address- 
ing one  of  them,  who  had  a  very  peculiar  phy«- 
-ognomy,  ventured  to  salute  him  by  the  name  of 
The  Spectator^  presuming  on  the  singular  shortness 
■of  his  face.     He  received  me  with  open  arms,^axid 
immediately  introduced  me  to  Isaac  Biekerstqfy 
JEsq*  who  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  venerable 
.  Nestor  Ironside.  This  admirable  trio  welcomed  me 
with  that  grace  and  urbanity  which  ought  always 
to  distinguish  the  manners  of  superior  personages ; 
juid  pointing  to  a  round  table  at  a  distance,  where 
a  very  gay  party  were  playing  at  Bope  Joan  for 
almonds  and  raisins,  informed  me,  that  they  had 
only  risen  from  the  cajd^table  to  receive  me,  and 
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that  with  my  permi^ion  they  would  introduce 
me  to  the  circle*  Two  members,  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  made  room  for  me  to  be  seated  between 
them,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  witty 
Adamtitz-Adom^  and  the  fleicetious  Gregory  Griffin, 
Just  beyond  the  last-mentioned  personage  sat  the 
jocular  Mr*  Town ;  nor  did  the  graver  Rambler^ 
the  elegaiit  Adventurery  the  perspicuous  MhrroTy 
nor  the  easy  Lounger y  refuse  ^o  join  in  our  harm^ 
less  pastime ;  though  not  with  all  the  £i,cile  sport- 
iveness  with  which  the  august  elder  tria  partook 
of  the  mirth  of  the  table. 

**  To  be  received  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by 
such  illustrious  personages,  gave  my  bosom  aglow 
of  delight ;  and  so  great  was  their  politeness,  that, 
after  a  deal  or  two,  the  interest  of  the  game  visibly 
gave  way  tp  their  desire  of  conversing  with  me. 
They  condescended  to  say  that  it  was  yet  too 
doon  for  me  to  think  of  taking  up  my  abode  in 
that  region,  and  pointed  out  numberless  subjects 
which  had  escaped,  my  pen,  embellishing  their 
discourse  with  many  well-turned  compliments ; 
which  I  repaid  as  gracefully  as  I  was  able,  by  ac- 
knowledging my  in^nite  obligations  to  many  of 
.them,  and  hoping  in  future  to  prodt  still  more  by 
the  acquaintance  of  some  whose  friendship.!  had 
less  assiduously  cultivated,  particularly  the  inge- 
nious Adam  Fitz-Adam,  Esq,    Nor-  would  this 

VOL.  v.  2  H 
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implied  promise  to  resume  my  pen  hftve  satisfied 
these  zealous  friends,  had  not  the  inharmonious 
screech  of  the  watchman,  '  past  twelve. o'clock/ 
in  one  moment  tumbled  the  airy  edifice  from  its 
foundation,  and  condensed  the  spirits  of  my  late 
companions  into  their  calf-skin  bindings.  On 
awaking,  I  reflected  that,  a^iong  other  remarks, 
those  illustrious  persons  had  observed  that  I  had 
not  been  at  all  given  to  dreaming;  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  set  down  the  particulars  of  the 
aforesaid  vision,  in  order  to  atone  for  such  de- 
fect.*? 

65.  The  Port  Folio.  Having  given  some 
account  of  an  English  Periodical  Paper  published 
in  the  East  Indies,  I  have  chosen  the  present  arti* 
cle  a^  a  specimen  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren  in  America* 

The  Part  Folio  is  a  Literary  Miscellany^  each 
number  of  which  occupies  eight  pages,  large 
quarto;  it  began  its  career  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Saturday,  January  3d,  1801,  and  was  supported 
for  at  least  two  years,  my  copy  extending  to  two 
volumes  4to,  each  volume  containing  fifty-two 
weekly  numbers,  the  last  dated  January  15tfa» 
1803. 

Upon  a  plan  so  extended,  the  Port  FoJio  necei- 

•  V©1.  ii.  p.  354,  355. 356, 357. 
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sarily  includes  a  variety  of  topics,  and  is  accord- 
ingly divided  into  poetry,  criticismy  politics,  travels^ 
the  dramay  miscellanies,  literary  intelligence,  &lc* 
&€♦  It  is  also  the  vehicle  of  several  series  of 
papers  more  immediately  constructed  after  the 
design  of  the  legitimate  periodical  essay;  these. 
are  entitled  The  Lay^Freacher,  The  Farrago,  The 
Wandering  Jew,  An  Authar^s  Evenings,  The  Rural 
Wanderer,  The  American  Lounger,  and  The 
American  Observer:  among  which  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  fifth  and  sixth  rise  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit. 
It  musty  in  truth,  be  said  of  the  labours,  of  Oliver 
Oldschool,  Esq,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Fort 
Folio,  that  they  are  rich  in  variety  and  allure- 
ment, and  that  their  general  tendency  is  highly 
useful  and  praise-worthy, 

66.  The  Projector.  A  paper  which  has 
been  regularly  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  since  January  1S02.  It  has  now 
reached  the  ninety-sixth  number;  and,  from  the 
choice  of  subjects  hitherto  adopted,  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  materials  for  a 
farther  extension.* 

*  Since  this  was  written^  the  Projector  has  finished  his 
littcabratioBS  with  No.  102.  Report  attributes  this  ex- 
Mllent  paper  to  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers. 
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The  Projector  is  a  paper  of  distinguished  merit; 
it  has  very  successfully  seized  upon  the  reigning 
follies  and  vices  of  the  day;  and  has  displayed,  in 
their  exposure,  a  large  fund  of  wit,  humour,  and 
delicate  irony.  The  style  is  lively,  perspicuous, 
and  correct ; :  the  moral  tendency  uniformly 
good ;  and  the  exhibition  of  talent  such  as  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  secure  for  it  an  estimable  rank 
in  some  future  edition  of  the  British  Classical 
Essayists. 

67.  The  Adviser.  In  this  work,  the  first 
liumberof  which  appeared  in  November,  1802, 
there  is  much  to  blame,  and  much  to  praise. 
Many  of  the  essays  are  loaded  with  personal  in* 
vective,  jEmd  are  consequently  highly  illiberal ; 
not  only  individuals  are  attacked,  but  much  un- 
qualified censure  is  thrown  upon  professions 
and  public  iniltitutiohs.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  to  be  found  in  this  singular  production, 
several  papers  of  great  excellence,  both  in  amoral 
and  literary  view;  and  as  it  is  a  much  more 
pleasing  task  to  dwell  upon  beauties  than  defects, 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  pointing  out  a  few  of 
the  former. 

The  Adviser  occupies  four  volumes  12mo,  and 
includes  .t>ne  hundred  and  forty-one  essays.  la 
▼olume  the  first,  N""  9»  descriptive  of  the  Fall  of 
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Foyers,  does  justice  to  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  romantic  scenes  in  Scotland ;  and  N®  37  >  iu 
Tol.  2dy  containing  a  Night-scene  on  the  Road  to 
Fort  Augustus,  a  picture  from  the  same  pencil, 
concludes  with  an  incident  which  chills  the  very 
biood,  and  is  wrought  up  with  great  effect.  The 
papers  with  the  signature  A.  C.  on  Imagination^ 
on  Melancholy^  Music,  Poetry,  and  Painting,  are 
elegant  and  pleasing ;  the  narrative  essays  in  vol. 
4th,  commencing  with  N°  11 6,  and  concluding 
with  N^  121, are  truly  moral  and  patriotic;  and 
the  four  numbers  on  the  character  of  Dr.  John- 
son, at  the  close  of  vol.  3d,  are  written  with  great 
energy  of  diction,  and  with  great  force  of  mind. 
The  author,  after  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
sources  of  Johnson's  excellencies  and  defects  took 
their  rise  from  defect  of  vision,  ivomr  bodily  distem^ 
jfer,  and  {tovdfavdty  education,  finishes  his  disqui-* 
sition  with  the  following  eloquent  eulogy  on  his 
moral  lind  literary  character: 

*^  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  what  I.  have  said 
was  with  the  desire  to  .depreciate  the  merit,  or  to 
detract  ought  from  the  deserts  of  this  venerable 
and  dignified  character ;  whose  colossal  and  gigan- 
tic powexs  of  mind  were  only  equalled  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  philanthropy  of  his 
disposition.  All  that  the  most  lively  sensibility 
could  give^  and  all  that  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
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association  could  impart,  he  possessed.  That  his 
intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  cast,  his  nume« 
rous  and  various  writings  shew;  they  have  erected 
to  him  a  monument,  against  which  time  itself 
can  exert  no  destructive  power,  which  will  stand 
unhurt  amidst  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  wreck 
of  nations ;  they  have  planted  unto  him  a  laurel, 
whose  branches  shall  thicken,  and  whose  verdaie 
shall  bloom,  long  as  the  mountains  shall  rest  upon 
their  foundations,  and  the  moon  continue  to  give 
her  light.  But  he  has  done  more;  he  has  taught, 
by  his  words,  and  has  evinced  by  his  life,  the  ne-' 
cessity  and  the  excellence  of  obeying  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  of  morality.  All  the  days  of  his 
existence  were  spent  in  giving  *  ardour  to  virtue, 
and  confidence  to  truth  ;^  in  leading  mankind  from 
the  error  of  its  ways,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
to  happiness  and  peace.  And  how,  and  where, 
did  he  perform  these  benefits  to  his  fellow-ciea? 
tures? 

*  Not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers;  but  amidst 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in 


sorrow.' 


"  It,  surel}^  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that 
he  bestowed  such  incalculable  advantages  on 
mankind,  while  struggling  with  obstacles,  which 
have  depressed,  and,  for  ever,  sunk  the  loftiest 
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and  the  proudest  minds;    the  stings  of  poverty^ 
That  numbs  the  soal  with  icy  hand, 

the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  hopeless 
melancholy. 

"  The  genius  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are,  inevitably,  condemned ;  the'  incumbrances 
of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind^  as 
d^w-drops  from  a  lion's  mane/'  * 

68.  The  Wanderer,  The  best  part  of  this 
work,  which  claims  to  be  a  collection  of  original 
jtales  and  essays,  consists  of  the  Travels  of  Ab- 
dallah,  a  learned  Mahometan ;  an  amusing,  and, 
^.pparently,  an  accurate  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  east.  The  tales  display 
considerable  imagination,  but  the  diction  is  insuf- 
ferably bombastic  and  florid ;  and,  what  is  in* 
finitely  worse,  they  include  several  scenes,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  unchaste  and  licentious. 
The  Wanderer  was  published  in  1803,  occupies 
two  volumes  12mo.  and  is  said  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Fothergill,  Esq. 

69,  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Mediocrity 
is  the  character  of  this  paper ;  the  intentions  of 

*  Vol.  iu,  p.  a58>  359, 360,  361. 


/\ 
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the  author  are  excellent^  and  the  morality  which 
he  inculcates  is  pure  and  patriotic;  but  his 
execution  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  design ; 
and  he  fails  to  exhibit  the  power  of  mind  and 
fertility  of  resource  necessary  to  render  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  at  once  fascinating  and 
instructive.  The  first  number  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moonwss  printed  on  November  12th,  1803;  and 
it  was  continued  twice  a  week  for  nearly  a  quar« 
ter  of  a  year ;  N®.  24,  the  closing  paper,  being 
dated  February  1 1  th,  1 804.  In  its  collected  state, 
the  Man  in  the  ikfcKMi  occupies  a  thio  octavo.* 

70.  The  Pic  Nic.  The  opening  of  the  first 
number  of  this  miscellany  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  it&  title.  "  The  Title  of  Pic  Nic^ 
given  to  this  paper,  is  used  in  the  sense  applied 
to  it  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  signifying  a  repast 
supplied  by  contribution."  The  Fie  Nic  con- 
sists but  of  fourteen  weekly  numbers;  the  first 
bearing  the  date  of  January  8th,  1803,  and  the 
last  of  April  9th,  1803.  Each  paper  is  thrown 
into    several    divisions,    such    as  Politics^  the 

*  If  this  paper  be,  as  I  understand  it  is,  tlie  piDductknl 
of  Mr.  George  Brewer,  the  author  of  *'  Hours  of  Leisure,^ 
-publisheid  in  1806)  I  cmi  only  say  that  her  has-  greatly  im- 
proved, both  in  style  vxd  manneo  during  the  short  lapse 
of  two  ^ears. 
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Theatre^  Poeffy^  French  Literature^  Fashionable 
Intelligence^  SfC.  SfC;  and  it  likewise  contains  a 
few  essays  under  the  titles  of  the  Essayist  and  the 
Innovator,  It  would  appear,  that  several  num- 
bers of  the  Essayist  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Cumberland ;  since  they  contain  the  commencing 
pages  of  his  lately  published  Novel,  entitled 
John  De  Lancaster,  as  far  as  the  pathetic  lines 
of  David  Williams  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  house  of  De  Lancaster.  These  extracts, 
with  a  few  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry,  form  the 
best  part  of  a  work  which  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  temporary  matter.  The  Pic  Nic  was^. 
published  in  two  volumes  12mo.  in  1803,  and 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1806. 

71.  The  Censor.  To  expose  the  prevalent 
follies  of  the  day,  to  mend  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  the  laudable 
objects  of  the  Censor ;  but,  though  he  has  oc^ 
casionally  imparted  some  useful  hints,  and  some 
istriking  observations,  his  general  mode  of  com* 
position  is  not  calculated  to  support  his  inten- 
tions I  nor  is  his  style  either  pleasing  pr  correct* 
His  essays  form  a  duodecimo  volume,  which 
was  printed  in  1804. 

72.  The  Intruder.     A  periodical    paper 


\ 
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published  at  Aberdeen  in  1804;  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  local  natur^  of  part  of  its 
contents,  possesses  sufficient  merit,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  to  instruct  the  general  reader.  The 
Intruders  fill  a  small  duodecimo,  and  aire  worthy 
of  republication. 

73.  The  Galvanist.  The  lucubrations  of 
Hydra  PolycephaluSy  Esq.  the  fictitious  author  of 
the  Galvanist,  extend  but  to  eleven  numbers; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  employed  in 
ridiculing  and  correcting  the  follies  and  vices 
of  academical  life.  They  were  written  during  the 
year  1804,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  deserve 
praise ;  but  their  literary  execution  .seldom  rises 
above  mediocrity.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Ossian,  however,  in  N^  8,  is  beautiful. 

74.  The  Miniature.  The  essays  under  this 
title,  the  joint  production,  it  is  said,  of  four  very 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
of  Dr.  Rennell,  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, form  the  second  periodical  paper  which 
was  issued  from  the  College  of  Eton.  The  £rst 
number  of  the  Miniature  9,ppeared  on  Monday, 
April  !23d,  lS04,and  was  continued  weekly  on  that 
day,  with  occasional  interruptions,  until  thirty- 
lour  numbers  had  been*  coAipleted ;  they  were 
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then  thrown  into  an  octavo  volume,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  the  Head 
Master  of  Eton  College,  and  published  in  1805. 
A  second  edition,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  including 
forty  numbers,  the  last  dated  May  6th,  1805, 
was  printed  in  1806,  and  is  the  copy  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  MtfuaturCy  though  inferior,  both  in  literary 
merit,  and  in  knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
to  its  predecessor,  the  Microcosm,  is,  if  we  con- 
sider the  youth  of  its  authors,  entitled  to  com* 
mendation;  its  morals  are  pure  and  correct,  its 
attachment  to  literature  warm,  and  its  piety  ap-- 
parently  sincere.  That  our  juvenile  essayists 
should  be  found  wanting  in  an  intimacy  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise; but  that  they  should  be  defective  in  vi- 
vacity, and  in  the  display  of  imagination,  will 
not  be  so  easily  pardoned.  In  fact,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unnaturally  grave ;  and  their  choice 
/Of  subject  is.  trite  and  hackneyed.  They  have 
exhibited  talent,  however,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  authorise  the  expectatioi)  that,  at  a  more 
mature  period,  they  will  permanently  add  to 
the  literature  of  their  country.  Of  the  style 
of  the  Mimature  it  may  be  observed,  that  .though 
occasionally  negligent  and  loose,  it  is,  iu  general^ 
clear  and  chastised* 
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75.  The  Savnteree.  To  the  various  m* 
stances  which  we  have  lately  recorded  of  very 
young  persons  attempting  the  composition  of 
periodical  essays,  we  have  now  to  add  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,  who  had  written  some 
of  his  Saunterers  before  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  whichis  dated  Gateshead,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1 805,  he  is  desirous  the  reader  should 
remember,  "  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
of  his  pages,  that  they  were  composed  by  a 
youth,  who,  when  he  first  commenced  their  pub- 
lication, had  only  just  completed  his  seventeenth 
year;  who  owed  all  he  knew  to  his  own  enquiries 
and  exertions ;  who  was  neither  encouraged  by 
friendship  to  display  his  literary  talents^  nor 
submitted  his  writings  to  its  correction*^ 

That  Mr.  Clarke,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
pressing circumstances,  has  produced  a  work  of 
merit,  no  unprejudiced  person  will  deny;  the 
style  of  the  Saunterer  is  spirited  and  nervous ; 
and,  together  with  a  general  attention  to  the  in« 
terests  of  virtue,  he  has  exhibited  humour,  in* 
vention,  jand  ii^geinuity ;  but  he  has,  likewise, 
exhibited  numerous  instances  of  juvenile  te- 
merity and  inexperience,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  personal  satire,  and  dictatorial  criticism. 
We  may  venture  to  predict,  that  before  he  has 
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finished  his  education  at  Cambridge  he  ^vill 
see  the  necessity  of  retracting  many  of  .his 
literary  censures ;  and  more  especially  of  con- 
ciliating the  injured  spirit  of  Addison,  of  whom, 
in  his  25th  number,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say, 
that  "he  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
the  applause  of  genius  f  and  that  "  whether  he 
endeavours  to  elevate  us  by  sublimity,  or  to 
please  us  by  wit,  his  style  is  equally  without 
animation"! ! 

The  Saunterer  vwas  originally  published  at 
Newcastle,  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
Tyne  Mercury,  during  the  years  1804  and  1805 ; 
and  having  reached  forty-four  numbers,  was 
printed  in  a  duodecimo  form  early  in  1806.  A 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  including 
fifty  numbers,  with  the  second  volume  inscribed 
to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  reached  the  press  before  the  clos« 
of  the  same  year. 

76.  Melancholy  Hours.  These  essays^ 
twelve  in  number,  are  the  composition  of  Henry 
Kirke  White;  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  of  extraordinary  virtues;  and  whose 
premature  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  must  be 
considered  both  by  the  literary  and  the  moral 
tvorld,  by  the  disciples  of  genius  and  of  piety,  as 
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a  heavy  and  irreparable  loss.  His  life  aiid  Re* 
mains,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Soathey^  form  one 
of  the  inost  affecting  and  interesting  productions 
which  has,  for  many  years,  been  given  to  the  public* 
They  present  us  with  a  picture  the  most  lovely  and 
engaging;  where  virtue  pure  and  firm,  devotion 
warm  and  sincere,  are  united  with  feelings  ex* 
quisitely  keen,  and  with  poetic  talent  of  the  high- 
est order :  while  to  the  whole  an  impression  the 
most  pathetic  is  imparted  ;  as  we  perceive  all  these 
steadily  existing  under  the  pressure  of  perpetual 
bodily  suffering. 

The  following  address  to,  and  personification  of^ 
the  disease  under  which  he  died,  cannot  be  read 
without  the  most  poignant  regret  and  admiration. 

To  Consumption. 
Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim's  head. 
Consumption*  lay  thine  hand!— Let  me  decay. 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen,  away. 
And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
And  if  'tis  true  what  holy  men  have  said. 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 
O  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed. 
Dissolving  sad  in  dying  symphony, 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear; 
That  I  may  hid  my  weeping  friends  good  bye^ 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear: 
And  smiling  faintly  on  the  punful  past. 
Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last*^ 

•  Vol.  11.  p.  110. 
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The  Melancholy  Hours  of  this  lamented  youth 
ivere,  I  believe,  first  published  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror  during  the  year  1 805»  They  exhibit  much 
feeling,  taste,  and  judgment,  and  are  written  with 
correctness  and  purity  of  style. 

77*  The  Antiquary.  Of  the  intentions  of 
the  author  of  this  paper,  the  best  developement 
will  be  an  extract  or  two  from  the  first  number^ 
which  was  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
February,  1805.  "  Periodical  Essays,"  remarks 
the  Antiquary,  "  have  been  usually  confined  to 
subjects,  which,  like  those  of  Lord  Verulam, 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms;  their 
chief  end  has  been  to  promote  the  regularity  of 
social  life ;  and,  though  criticism  and  the  arts  of 
elegance  have  now  and  then  received  a  momentary 
mark  of  their  attention,  the  writers  of  them  have 
seldom  even  ventured  to  trace  the  slowness  and 
mediocrity  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  The 
comparative  state  of  public  morals,  or  domestic 
history,  never  formed  with  them  a  topic  of  enr 
guiry;  and.  while  the  caprices  of  modern  life 
were  taken  asl  abstracted  subjects  for  temporary 
ftatire,  the  progressive  improvement  or*  retrograda- 
tion  of  our  national  manners  was  entirely  forr 
gotten. — If,  in  the  series  of  papers  here  intended, 
^is.  defect   should^  be    occasionally  supplied, 
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(though  interwoven  with  more  'solid  discussioiis 
in  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners,  arts^  and 
history,)  the  intention  of  the  writer  wil)  be  fally 
answered  .'^ — 

'*  The  researches  which  the  Antiquary  is  in- 
tended to  contain,  though  chiefly  limited  to 
Britain,  will  occasionally  deviate.  Classical  re- 
mains, both  political  and  monumental,  will  be 
frequently  considered;  the  narratives  of  histori- 
ans compared  with  the  very  scenes  of  action  they 
commemorate  (as  Poly  bins  scaled  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  to  trace  the  march  of  Hannibal) ;  and 
some  pages  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  the 
history  and  illustrious  remains  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
The  comparative  characters  and  progress  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  and  Painting, 
in  our  own  country,  will  be  given  in  a  systematic 
form,  separated  into  aeras;  one  or  two  of  our 
most  choice  remains  of  Gothic  art  will  probably 
occupy  whole  papers  to  themselves;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  work  be  sometimes  varied  with 
sketches  of  antiquarian  biography." 

Sixteen  numbers  of  the  AnHquary  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Monthly  Magaaine,  and 
these  certainly  contain  a  considerable  fund  of 
curious  and  entertaining  information. 

78.  Hoyjis   or   Leisure.      Many  of  these 


^ 
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papers,  which  are  the  productioti  of  Mr.  George 
Brewer,  were  first  published  in  the  European 
Magazine,  and  entitled  "  Essays  after  the  man- 
ner of  Goldsmith."  They  were  reprinted,  with 
numerous  additions,  under  the  present  title,  in 
1806,  forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  and  includ- 
ing thirty-four  essays^  and  five  sketches,  termed 
Characteristics. 

The  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Brewer  are  written 
with  much  vivacity,  and  abound  in  the  delinea* 
tion  of  character  and  the  description  of  incident. 
His  attempts  at  wit  are  not  unfrequently  flippant 
and  trite ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  his  book 
may  be  pronounced  useful. 

79.  The  Inspector^  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  written  under  the  assumed  appellation 
of  Simon  Peep,  Esq.  was  published  in  June,  1807 
Not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  copy,  I  can- 
not, of  course,  say  any  thing  either  of  its  merits 
or  demerits;  but^  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to 
exist. 

80.  The  Director.  A  weekly  literary  jour- 
nal which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1807*  and 
has  now  reached  two  volumes.  Each  number 
n  divided  into  four  parts;  the  first  containing 
Es$ays  on  the  Legitimate  periodical  plan,  illus- 

▼oL.  v.  2  I 


tmti  ve  of  literature,  arts,  and  maiwers ;  tke  second 
is  entitled  Bibiicgrapkkma  ;  the  third  ift  employed 
on  the  Ra^  Insiiintion  and  its  Lectiiires;  and  the 
fourth  is  descriptive  ai  the  BrUM  GalUry  o{ 
ji^ctures. 

The  Directm'  modestly  observes,  that  he  consi- 
ders himself ''  as  a  mere  guide-post  to  dkr<ect  the 
course  of  others  to  moral  and  intellectaal  excel* 
lence ;"  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  declare 
that  he  has  brought  forward  a  work  of  men  t.  The 
Essays,  our  object  in  introducing  the  work  into 
this  catalogue,  convey,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous 
style,  no  small  share  of  pleasing  matter. 

81.  The  Rumikatob.  For  this  highly  in- 
teresting series  of  moral  and  ^ntimental  essays, 
we  are  indebted  to  &init«e/j^cWwi  Biydgesy  Esq,^ 
die  editor  of  Cauuru  LUerariUf  in  which  miscel* 
lauy,  for  February,  i807«  the  first  number  of  the 
Ruminator  appeared,  and  has  ^nce  been  continued 
liaonthly. 

To  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  liberal  and  gene-* 
rous-minded  critic,  to  the  genuine  poet,  and  the 
enlightened  antiquary,  the  Ruminations  of  our 
author  will  be  truly  acceptable.  They  hreaA<) 
a  lofty  tone  of  feeling,  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  b^ 
half  of  literature  and  genius ;  apd  though,  •occa^ 
*  Now  $ir  SwBodi  IltVdin  Si^ydfot. 
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sionallyy  too  indignantly  querulous,  they  imprest 
t^e  reader  with  a  high,  and,  I  am  confident,  a 
just,  opinion  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 
author.  Very  sorry  am  I  to  perceive,  that  the 
next  number  of  the  Censura  IMeraria  will  put  » 
final  period  to  the  labours  of  the  RummatoTj  who^ 
with  the  best  wishes  of  every  disciple  of  the 
Muses,  has  reached  his  seventy-second  paper.  I 
must  add,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  no  essays- 
which  display  a  more  exquisite  taste,  and  excite 
a  higher  relish  for  the  productions  of  genius,  than 
many  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ruminator, 

82«  The  Reasoner.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper  was  published  in  January,  1808;  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  lucubrations 
of  the  Reaswier  attained  the  dignity  of  a  volume. 
They. form  a  work  of  some  merit;  but  which,  in 
geneml,  doe*  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity. 

83.  The  Moderator.  It  is  only  from  the 
^  first  two  numbers  of  the  Moderator  that  I  am 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  tendency  aini  merits: 
these  have  the  dates  of  March  15th,  and  Marck 
18th,  1809,  and  are  merely  introductory ;  detail* 
ing  an  account  of  a  Disputation'  on  Politics,  in  tt  ^ 
coffee-house,  near  Whitehall. 

Political  Moderation,  an* attempt  to  subdue 
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the  acrimony  and  effervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
to  support  the  characters  of  public  men  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  appear  to  be  the  objects  of 
this  production ;  which,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion,  from  the  few  pages  before  me,  is  written 
with  elegance  and  candour «* 

84.  The  Spy.  In  the  title-page  these  essays 
are  announced  to  be  written  "  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Spectator/'  and  that  they  ^^  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  Exposure  oi  FoUy;  the  Satirising 
of  Absurdity;  the  Detection  of  Duplicity;  and 
the  Chastisement  of  ViUany;  by  holding  them 
up  to  universal  Contempt  and  Execration.  Pole- 
mics and  Politics  are  equally  excluded/' 

I  have  seen  but  six  numbers  of  the  Spy;  the 
first  dated  April  4th,  1808;  and  the  sixth,  May 
9th,  1808.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  form  an 
estimate  of  talent  from  so  imperfect  a  specimen.; 
but,  I  apprehend,  at  present  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  execution  is  not  adequate  to  the  intentions  of 
the  writer. 

*  A  few  periodical  papers,  the  objects  of  which  wer^  torn 
eoofined  and  professional  f6r  general  readers*  I  have  de- 
signedly omitted ;  such  as  the  TemploT  of  1796,  the  M«ii- 
coi  SptcmoT,  &c.  &c« 
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ESSAY. 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  WHOLE  WORK.  TABLB 
or  PERIODICAL  PAPERS,  FROM  THE  YEAR 
1709,  TO  THE  TEAR  1809;  BEING  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  A  CENTURY  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE  TATLER. 

J.T  has  been  my  endeavour,  that,  in  conformity 
to  the  motto  of  this  concluding  volume,  the 
entire  work  should  possess  "  one  harmonious 
vrholef  such  a  relation  and  mutual  connexion 
between  its  various  parts,  as  might  be  productive 
of  an  uniform  and  well-compacted  result. 

With  this  object  steadily  in  view,  have  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  these  Essays  been  constructed ; 
80  as,  I  trust,  to  afford  a  clear,  and  distinctly  ar- 
ranged, retrospect  of  Periodical  Literature  for  the 
last  hundred  years. 

To  the  due  execution  of  the  plan,  which  was 
intended  to  blend  Biography,  Criticism,  and  His- 
torical Enquiry,  it  became  necessary,  amid  pro^ 
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ductions  so  numerous  and  varied,  and  occupying 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  distribute  the  work  into 
two  divisions ;  |tnd,  in  doing  th}s,  not  only  to 
connect  these  divisions  by  a  general  similarity  of 
design,  and  by  bringing  forward  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  periodical  essays ;  but  to  select  also  from 
each  division  such  prominent  objects,  as,  by  being 
placed  on  the  fore-ground,  might  relieve,  and  form 
a  centre  of  union  to,  the  surrounding  groupes,     -^ 

In  the^r^t  division,  therefore,  of  these  Essays, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  biography  of  Steele 
and  Addison  bas  been  given  at  full  length;  and, 
as  they  are  the  undisputed  fethers  of  periodical 
composition,  this  biography  has  been  accom-^ 
paiiied  with  a  large  body  of  critical  matter; 
ivhilst  to  the  other  numerous  contributors  to  tlie 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  attention  has 
been  given,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  impor- 
tance of  their  assistance.  Thus  the  keeping  of 
the  picture  is,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficiently  pre* 
swrved. 

In  the  second  division,  which  continues  the  his* 
tory,  and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Jint^ 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  periodical  Ut^rature,  the 
figure  of  Johnson  stands  preeminently  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  imparts,  by  his  towering  superiority, 
and  by  the  due  disposition  of  bis  coadjutors  aD4 
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fblldwers,  the  requisite  unity  and  simplicity  of" 
design. 

The  Addisonian  and  Johnsonian  papers,  there- 
fore, the  Biographies  of  Steele,  and  Addison,  and 
Johnson,  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  primary 
objects  of  illustration.  Upon  these,  the  fullest 
light,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  has  been 
thrown;  while  the  residue  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject has  been  finished,  and  brought  forward,  with 
a  stronger  or  a  fainter  outline,  with  a  force  and 
prominency  of  shade  or  illumination,  correspond- 
ing, I  hope,  with  the  value  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges,  should  be  attached  to  rts  com- 
ponent parts. 

Whatever  shall  be  thought  of  the  structure  and 
Arrangement  of  these  volumes,  I  trust  that  neither 
industry,  nor  purity  of  motive^  will  be  found 
wanting,  (shall  only  add,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  political  productions,  almost  every 
paper  whieh  could  be  procured,  has  been  read 
through ;  and  that,  in  comfnencing,  cariying  on, 
and  finishing  the  wofk,  the  chief  inducement^ 
have  been  a  love  of  literary  occupation,  and  ah 
indent  wish  to  promote  ^e  interests  of  useful 
learning  and  practical  morality. 
'  I  <rlose  this  undertaking  with  a  Table  of  Peri- 
odical Papers,  from  the  ye^r  1709  t6  t&e  year 
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1809;  in  the  comtniction  of  vbich,  the  day  or 
month  of  the  commencement  of  each  paper, 
whenever  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
has  been  given.  There  will  be  found  also  in  this 
Table  three  periodical  works  not  previously 
noticed ;  namely,  a  Tatlsr,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1711 ;  and  The  Wanderer,  and  The 
Entertainer  :  the  Tatler  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure;  but  the  other  two  have  lately  fallen 
into  my  possession.  The  Wandertr  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Mr.  John  Fox,  and  consists  of 
twentynsix  essays,  which  were  published  weekly; 
the  first  dated  February  9th,  1717»  and  the  last 
August  1st,  1717;  they  were  collected  the  yea^ 
following  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  addition 
of  an  Heroic  Poem,  entitled,  Public  Spirit.  The 
Wanderer  is  employed  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
avowedly  excluding  politics;  but  the  style  is 
bad,  and  the  matter  trifling* 

The  Entertainer  extends  to  forty-three  weekly 
numbers,  12mo,  commencing  on  November  6th, 
17179  And  terminating  on  August  27th,  1718.  It 
is  a  violent  Tory  and  High-church  paper,  written 
with  great  vulgarity  and  abusive  warmth ;  and  iS| 
indeed,  in  every  respect,  below  mediocrity. 

The  few  papers,  in  the  following  Table,  to 
which  an  asterisk  *  is  prefixed,  I  have  not  been 
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sufiiciently  fortunate  to  obtain ;  those  distinguished 
by  capitals,  are  the  essays  which  have  usually 
been  considered  as  standard  works  in  periodical 
literature ;  and  those  marked  by  Italics,  are  the 
productions  of  Steele  and  Addison,  independent 
of  their  three  great  effprts  in  this  line  of  compo* 
sition. 


TABLE 
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PERIODICAL  PAPERS, 
From  the  Year  1709,  t9  the  Year  iS09. 
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I  The  Tatler,  April  12th,   XJOg 

2 Rc-Tatler   

S Condoler     •  • 

4 Female  Tatler  .. . . : 

^. . . .  .Tory  Tatler ;. 

6 Tell  Tale 

7 Gazette  A-La-Mode,  May  12th, 
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9 Whisperer  •»•••• 

JO General  PostscriiH . . .  • 

11 Monthly  Amusement,  by  Ozell 

12 Monthly  Amusement,  by  Hughes  .  • 

13 Tatler,  Vol.  the  Fifth,  January  13th  1710 

14 Tit  for  Tat,  March  2d, 

J  5 ... .  .Tatler,  by  Baker  . . . .  ♦ 
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16  The  Tatler,  Attonynoous  . « •  •  • 171O 

17  Annotatiens  on  the  Tatler 

18  The  Visions  of  Sir  Fleister  Ryley,  August  • 

S-l«t, 

19*  •  •■^  .G-rew^er  4  • .  •  •  • 

20 .  • . « .Examiner,  August  dd, 

21 ^hig  Examiner,  September  14th,.  • 

22. . •  •  .Medley,  October  5th,    

23  •  •  •>  .Observator I7I 1 

24.  •  • .  .Spectator,  March  1st, 

25 .  •  •  >  .Tatler,  published  at  Edinburgh    . .  .• 

26 Rambler 1712 

217. ••♦.Guardian,  March  12th, .1713 

28 .  •  •  •»  .Englishman,  October  6th, - 

29  •  •  •  ^  'Lay  Monastery,  November  l6th ,  •  • 

30  Mercator - 

31  The  British  Merehant,  August  8th, . ••  • 

32 Rhapsody 

33 Historian 

34 Lover,  February  14th,     • 1714 

55 Reader,  April  22d,    

36.  •  • .  .High  German  Doctor,  May  4th,  •  • 
37-  •  •  •  .Spectator,  Vol.  ^inth,  January  3d,  1715 

38....;Censor,  April  11th, 

39 . , .  ••  .Tmon  Talk,  December  17th, ...... 

40. . .  i  .Freeholder,  December  23d, 

41 .  •  •  ..^Miscellaiiy 

42 "^Hermit ....*...., 
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43  The  ♦Surprize    1715 

44 *Silent Monitor  •••• • 

45 ^Inquisitor • 

46  •  •  •  •  .^Pilgrim  ..••• ••••••••• 
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49 *Grumbler  .  •  • 
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51  Chit-Chat,  March  6th,  •• ..«•• 

52  The  Wanderer,  February  gth, 1717 

53 Entertainer,  November  6th, 

54 Freethinker,  March  24th,.  .......  17I8 

55.  ••  .Plebeiany  March  14th, I719 

56 Old  Whig,  March  19th, . 

57 Patrician,  March  2 1st, 

58 Moderator,  April  4th, • 

59 Manufacturer,  Octot^r  30th,  •  •  •  • 

60 British  Merchant,  November  10th, 

61  •  •  •  •  .Weaver,  November  23d,   • 

62  •  •  •  •  ^Spinster,  December  19th, •  • 
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64 British  Harlequin^  January  5th,  •  • 
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71  Pasquin,  January,   .  • •  •  •  •  1723 

72  The  True  Briton,  June  3d,   
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74 Plain  Dealer,  Maich  23d, 

75 London  Journal 1726 
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77  The  Craftsman,  December  5th, • 
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80 Literai'y  Journal   .  • • 
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189 Reporter,   October,.  •  • * 

190 Friend 

191  •  •  f  •  .Investigator 

192 Four  Ages 1798 

193  Literary  Hours ••••• 

194  Literary  Leisure,  September  26th,.  •  •  •  1799 

195  The  Port  Folio,  January  3d, 1801 

196 Projector,  January, 1802 

197  •  •  •  •  .Adviser,  November,   • .  • .  • 

198 Wanderer    1803 
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i09  The  Inspector.;  ;»;•••«••••  i  »•  ^  4  •<  •  1807 

210 Director  •&'««*w.;*.«;«*^-*i*»* 

211 Rumioator,  February,. ;  *  *  *  *  i  •  •  • 
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From  the  above  Table  it  appears  that,  between 
the  TatUr  and  the  iiaM6^«  period  of  forty-one 
years,  one  hundred  and  six  periodical  papen 
were  printed ;  and  that,  between  the  Rambler  tokd 
April  1809,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years,  exactly 
a  like  number  has  been  published;  'consequent, 
however  prolific  we  may  conceive  the  present  age 
to  be  in  works  of  this  description,  it  must  evi- 
dently yield,  in  point  of  rafiidity  and  fertility  of 
production,  to  the  prior  half  of  the  last  century. 

Hadle^k,  S^olk, 
May,  1809. 
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>INCE  the  preceding  volume  has  been  sent^  to 
the  press,  I  have  been  solicitous  to  discover,  what, 
in  a  work  of  such  extent,  must  almost  necessarily 
occur,  the  papers  which  "previous  research  had 
fkiled  to  detect.  The  result  has  been  an  addition 
of  seven  to  the  catalogue;  and  of  these  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account. 

215.  PeuegrIitations  of  the  Mind.  Of 
the  author  of  this  small  collection  of  esi^ys,  I 
believe  the  only  record  extant  is  to  be  f9und  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones : 
a  little  work  of  great  value,  for  the  accuracy 
of  its  dates,  and  forthelieatness  and  precision  of 
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its  style.  "  William  Baker/'  relate  Mr.  Jones, 
^  a  learned  printer  in  Fenchurch-street,  bom  at 
Reading,  1744,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  school*' 
master  in  that  town.  From  his  youth  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  study,  and  bis  friends  £&•? 
voured  his  inclinations  by  making  him  a  printer. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning,  and  he 
was  truly  Gray's  '*  flower  bom  to  blush  unseen." 
][iis  diffidence  prevented  his  appearing  much  .be? 
fore  the  public  as  a  writer;  and  his  only  publica- 
tions are,  *'  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,"  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  manner  of  .the  Rambler;  and 
"  Theses  Graece  et  Latinae  Select®."  He  died  in 
London,  Sept.  29^  1785,  in  the  44th  year  of  hi 
age;  and  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory 
is  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  family,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Majy,  Reading.'' 

The  Peregrinations  consist  of  twenty-three 
essays ;  which,  as  the  title-page  asserts,  are  on  sub^ 
jects  that  are  "  usually  agitated  in  Life."  They 
are  written  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  occar 
eionally  with  much  force  of  argument. 

2l6.  Periodical  Essays.  These  papers 
^re,  with  the  exception  of  N°  10,  the  production 
pf  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
T^hey  were  published  weekly,  on  a  Saturday,  fof 
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"ten^ieceks;  the  first  number  being  dated  Decern- 
ber2, 1780;  and  the  tenth,  and  last,  FebTUfi,ry  3, 
1781.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  have 
indulged  himself  in  "  greater  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  pure  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  than 
have  usually  been  practised  by  periodical  writers ; 
and  from  the  few  specimens  with  which  he 
has  favoured  u^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan 
was  so  prematurely  resigned.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Nares  is,  as  might  be  expected^  elegant  and 
chaste;  and  were  I  to  particularize  any  one  of 
his  effusions  as  pre-eminently  pleasing,  I  should 
^x  upon  N^  7>  on  the  true  cause  of  the  delight 
so  generally  experienced  from  the  representation . 
of  Tragedy,  and  which  concludes  with  a  highly 
poetical  Ode  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  These  essays 
)iave  just  been  republished  with  other  Occasional 
Compositions  of  the  author,  in  two  volumes 
octavo. 

217.  The  F£male  Mentor.  This  work  con-, 
sists  of  forty-four  numbers ;  which,  though  under 
the  adjunctive  title  of  "  Select  Conversations," 
partake  of  nearly  all  the  requisites  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  periodical  essay.  The  finl 
appearance  of  the  Female  Mentor  was  in  1793 ; 
it  reached  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  12m0y 


in  179';  ^^^  ^^y  ^  chaFacterised  as  a  work  oT 
considerable  merit;  highly  instructive  in  its  ten- 
dency, interesting  from  chpice  of  snbject,  and 
conveyed   in  language  generally  easy>  flawing, 
and  correct. 

218.  The  Ghost.  A  paper  published  twice 
a  week  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  ym.T  1796,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  FeUx  Phantom.  Each  paper 
is  dated  from  Fairyland ;  and  my  copy,  a  thin 
folio,  contains  forty-six  numbers;  the  first  ap- 
peared on  April  25,  179^9  ^^  ^^e  last  on 
November  16,  1796.  Neither  in  manner  nor 
natter  is  the  Ghost  entitled  to  much  attentioni. 

219.  The  TaiFLER.  That  a  periodical  essay^ 
under  this  title,  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  179^,  we  learn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Ghost,  who,  in  Nos.  11  and  15,  has  condescended, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  to  ridicule 
the  «tyle  of  his  brother  essayist.  From  the  same 
source  we  are  likewise  informed,  that  another 
ephemeral  work,  in  this  fertile  branch  of  litera- 
ture, had  started  up,  during  the  above  period,  in 
Glasgow;  namely, 

f^O.  The  Stbil;    which  Mr.  Phantom,  in 
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N^  25  of  the  Ghost,  has  branded  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  shoriAvoed  Sybil, 

221.  Thb  Burnisher.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  which  was  advertised  to  be  continued 
weekly,  was  published  by  Bagster,  in  December, 
1801.  To  what  extent  it  was  carried,  I  am  igno- 
rant ;  but,  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to  exist. 


FINIS, 


Friraed  ly  J.  Seeley,  BuchmghMm. 
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